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The Peri Hermeneias 
ITS PLACE IN LOGIC AND ITS ORDER 


Aristotle and St. Thomas commonly divide logic according to the 
three operations of the human intellect, because logic is the art which 
directs man in the very act of reasoning that he might proceed in good 
order, with ease, and without error.’ The first two acts of the mind are 
properly called acts of intellect rather than of reason, because they are 
not acts of discourse. The first act is the understanding of what is indi- 
visible or incomplex, and is therefore called simple apprehension. By this 
act the intellect grasps the essence of a thing. The Predicaments of Aris- 
totle treats the part of logic pertaining to this operation. The second 
act of the intellect is that of composition or division, in which truth: or 
falsity is found. Aristotle treated what pertains to this act in the Peri 
Hermeneias. The third operation of the mind is properly called an act of 
reason, because in it the mind moves from a knowledge of a known truth to 
a knowledge of a truth previously unknown. This is the act of discourse, 
that is, of going from one to another. The remaining books of the Organon 
treat of what pertains to this act—the Prior Analytics, the Posterior 
Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistic Refutations. Just as the first of 
these acts is ordered to the second, and the second to the third, so the 
Predicaments is ordered to the Peri Hermeneias and the latter to the Prior 
Analytics and the books that follow.’ - 


I. PLACE OF THE “PERI HERMENEIAS” 


Logic is the science which ‘teaches the principles according to which 
the unknown is manifested from the known. If that which is unknown 
is incomplex, it can be manifested by a definition; if it is complex, it can 
be known by means of argumentation. The principal form of argumenta- 
tion is the demonstrative syllogism, which is the instrument for arriving at 
scientific knowledge. The art of defining demands a knowledge of how to 
find definable objects and defining terms; to this end, it is necessary to 
show how predicables are ordered and how a definition can be found by 
means of division. Similarly, the syllogism, which manifests that which 
is complex, demands a knowledge of certain presuppositions. The Pert 
Hermeneias treats the enunciation, which is presupposed to the syllogism. 

Both the Greek and the Latin forms of the title of this treatise mean 
“on interpretation.” Since an interpreter explains something as true or 
false, an interpretation is enunciative speech® in which truth or falsity 


1 Sr. Toomas, Expositio in Libros Posteriorum Analyticorum, I, leet.1 (ed. Leon.), 
nn.1, 4. : 
2 Sr. Tuomas, Expositio in Libros Peri Hermeneias, I, lect.1 (ed. Lzon.), n.2. 
3 “Speech’’ seems to be the best English equivalent of oraito. A parallel can be 
found in grammar in which partes orationis is translated “parts of speech.” The 
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can be found.! The enunciation, then, is the principal subject of the Pert 
Hermeneias, and the noun and the verb are treated in it only insofar as 
they are parts of the enunciation. 

It should also be noted that the enunciation is distinguished from the 
proposition, for a proposition is an enunciation used in a syllogism.” The 
analysis of what is proper to the syllogism, e.g., that it have three terms 
disposed as subject and predicate, belongs to the Prior Analytics. In the 
Peri Hermeneias, only what is proper to the enunciation is considered, 
without reference to any possible syllogisms in which the enunciation might 
be used. The enunciation can be so considered apart from the syllogism, 
because each is a whole with its own essential parts. The enunciation can 
also be said to be ordered to the syllogism as to its end, because it is sought 
for the sake of the syllogism in which we can arrive at knowledge of what 
was previously unknown.° 

The enunciation is the sign of the second act of the intellect — com- 
position and division. It is always a declaration of something complex, 
a composition in the intellect in which those objects are combined which 
are joined together in reality.* The intrinsic end of the doctrine of the 
Peri Hermeneias is the construction of enunciations about things in words 
that make a true and perfect enunciation.” The further ordering of the 
enunciation to the syllogism is an end extrinsic to this treatise. 

To complete the brief outline of how we arrive at knowledge of the 
complex unknown from the known, we can say there must be (a) an inter- 
pretation of things by an enunciation, (b) a combination of these truths 
which have been enunciated so that the consequence is good, and (c) proof 
that they are so and cannot be otherwise. The first is treated in the Pert 
Hermenetas, the second in the Prior Analytics, and the third in different 
ways in the Posterior Analytics and the Topics.® 


Latin definition of the oratio is, vox significativa, cutus partium aliquid significativum 
est separatim, ut dictio, non ut affirmatio vel negatio.  Plesenttia, Peri Hermeneias, 
16b27.) The Oxford translation uses ‘‘sentence” (The Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. 
Ross [11 vols; London: Oxford University Press, 1928], I, 16b27.), but only a perfect 
oratio can be called a sentence. “Expression” also seems inadequate, since it can 
mean a single word, the parts of which do not signify independently. 

1 Sr. Toomas, In I Peri Herm., lect.1, n.3. Thus interpretatio is the equivalent 
of enunciatio. For St. Albert, interpretatio has a wider meaning than enunciatio; 
he takes it to include every way of explaining something, either as a part, e.g., the 
noun and the verb, or as a whole, e.g., the different kinds of perfect orationes. . (St. 
Axper, Perihermeneias, I, Tr.I, cap.i, ed. Boraner (Opera Omnia, Paris: Vivés, 
1890), I, p.374a.) But St. Thomas says the noun and the verb are rather principles 
of an interpretation than interpretations themselves, and the other orationes, such 
as the optative and the imperative, are rather expressions of affections than interpreta- 
tions of what is in the intellect. 

2 “Propositio est enunciatio stans sub forma syllogismi.”—Sr. ALBERT, Periherm., 
I, Tr.I, cap.i, ed. Borannt, I, p.374 a. However, usage permits the taking of pro- 
position for enunciation; ef. St. Tuomas, Ja, q.13, a.12. 

3 St, ALBERT, ibid. 


4 Ibid., p.375a: ‘In hac compositione interpretantur ea quae sibi invicem insunt 
secundum rem.” Cf. St. Tuomas, Ja, q.13, a.12. 5 

5 Ibid., cap.ii, p.377a: “Substantialis principalis hujus scientiae finis est consti- 
tuere orationem interpretativam de re sub sermone veram interpretationem et per- 
fectam perficiente.”’ : 


6 Ibid., p.377b. 
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It was stated above that the book of Predicaments treated of simple 
or incomplex things, and in another place that the noun and the verb, 
which are incomplex, belong to the Peri Hermeneias. There is no contra- 
diction in this, because simple expressions can be considered in three different 
ways: (a) absolutely, as they signify simple apprehensions, and so considered 
they pertain to the Predicaments; (b) as they are parts of the enunciation, 
and thus the noun and the verb belong to the Peri Hermeneias; (c) as terms 
arranged in a certain order in the syllogism, and this consideration pertains 
to the Prior Analytics. 


II. ORDER OF THE “PERI HERMENEIAS”’ 


Since the enunciation is the principal subject of the Pert Hermeneias, 
the treatise is divided according to the consideration of the enunciation 
and its parts.’ After a preliminary chapter on signification and different 
ways of signifying,” Aristotle treats first the principles of the subject, 
i.e., the principles of the enunciation. These are of two kinds: material 
and formal. The material (or, as St. Thomas refers to them, ‘“‘quasi- 
material”®) principles or integral parts of the enunciation are the noun 
and the verb, the former signifying the substance of a thing and the latter 
signifying an action or a passion proceeding from a thing.* Aristotle 
defines the noun as a vocal sound which signifies by convention, without 
time, no part of which signifies separately.” ‘Vocal sound” is the matter 
or subject on which the signification of the noun is imposed ; it distinguishes 
the noun from sounds not emitted by animals. ‘Which signifies’ distin- 
guishes the noun from nonsense words. ‘‘By convention” manifests that the 
signification of a noun proceeds arbitrarily from the human will; the noun 
is distinct from sounds which are naturally significant, such as groans and 
cries. ‘Without time” distinguishes the noun from the verb, and the 
last phrase, ‘‘no part of which signifies separately,” distinguishes the noun 
from speech (oratio) of which it is a part. The verb is defined in the same 
way, except that it signifies with time, since it signifies action. It is, 
moreover, distinguished from the participle in that it is always a sign that 
something is predicated of another. The formal principle of the enuncia- 
tion is speech, which is its genus.° The genus of the enunciation is here 
called its formal principle, because the more universal in praedicando, 
since it is not of itself contracted to this or that species, is as a form includ- 
ing the species. A genus is logically superior to the species contained 
under it; since the species are as subjects of which the genus is predicated, 
the genus is their formal principle. 

1 “Principaliter tamen modum scientiae considerantis subjectum et partes sub- 
jecti, de quibus per principia propria probat passiones.”—TIbid., p.377a. ; 

2 ArisTotLe, Peri Herm., chap.l1; St. THomas, In Peri Herm., lect:1-3. 

3 Lect.4, n.1. 

4 Ibid.; the noun and the verb are treated in ArisToTLy, chaps.2, 3;St. THomas, 
lect.4, 5. : z : 

5 It is important to note that nomen or noun includes both the noun substantive 
and the noun adjective. This is not only true in logic, but is also in accordance with 
the usage of the older grammarians. Thus, in ‘Man is white” both “man and 
“white” are nouns. Se 

6 ArIsToTLE, chap.4, 16b27-35; St. Tuomas, lect.6. = 
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Having treated the principles of the subject, Aristotle now takes up 
the subject, ie., the enunciation, in the rest of the book. This falls into 
two sections, the first is on the enunciation absolutely considered,’ the 
second is on the different kinds of enunciations.” The absolute con- 
sideration of the enunciation comprises three parts: its definition,’ its 
division,‘ and its property of opposition.” 

The enunciation is defined as speech in which the true or false is 
found.® This definition distinguishes the enunciation from incomplete 
speech (orationes imperfectae) as well as from questions, commands, prayers, 
and salutations which do not absolutely signify concepts in which the true 
or false is found.’ The first division is into the enunciation which is 
simply one because what it signifies is one and the enunciation which is 
one only by conjunction because it signifies many. The latter, called a 
composite enunciation, is one only secundum quid; sumpliciter it is many.® 
The second division is into the species of the enunciation: the affirmation 
and the negation. This division is primarily of the simple enunciation, 
but can also be applied ex consequenti to the composite enunciation. 

These divisions are followed by a treatment of opposition between 
the subjective parts of the enunciation, i.e., between affirmation and nega- 
tion. First, Aristotle shows how enunciations are opposed to each other,’ 
and, secondly, he answers a difficulty about whether in future singular 
enunciations in contingent matter one of the opposed enunciations must 
be true or false.’! To show how enunciations are opposed to each other 


- he takes up, first of all, the opposition of affirmation and negation absolutely 


considered, i.e., without reference to differences arising from the subject. 
This opposition of affirmation and negation is called contradiction.’” In 
this connection, St. Thomas points out that affirmation and negation divide 
the enunciation on the part of its very form or mode of enunciating, where- 
as the true and the false divide it in comparison to things, e.g., “The crow 
is white’ is affirmative in its mode of enunciating, but false; ‘The crow is 
not white’ is negative and true. 


...Philosophus assumit duplicem diversitatem enunciationis: quarum prima est 
ex ipsa forma vel modo enunciandi, secundum quod dictum est quod enunciatio vel 
est affirmativa, per quam scilicet enunciatur aliquid esse, vel est negativa per quam 
significatur aliquid non esse; secunda diversitas est per comparationem ad rem, ex 
qua dependet veritas et falsitas intellectus et enunciationis. Cum enim enunciatur 
aliquid esse vel non esse secundum congruentiam rei, est oratio vera; alioquin est 
oratio falsa.13 

al 


1 Chap.4, 17al-chap.9. 

2 Chaps.10-14; in the commentary of Sr. Tuomas, the first is treated in lessons 
seven to fifteen of what he calls the first book; all the rest in the commentaries of 
St. THomas and CasnTan is called the second book. 

_ 3 Chap.4, 17a1-8. 

4 Chaps.5-6, 17a26. 

5 Chap.6, 17a27-chap.9. 

6 “Knunciatio est oratio, in qua verum vel falsum est.””—Sr. Tuomas, lect.7, n.2. 

7 Ibid., nA. : 

8 Ibid., lect.8, n.13. 

9 Tbid., n.19. 

_ 10 Chap.6, 17a27-chap.8; St. Tuomas, lect.9-12. 
- 11 Chap.9; Sr. Tuomas, leet.13-15. 
12 §t. Tuomas, lect.9, n.8. 
13 [bid., n.2. 
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Next, Aristotle shows how enunciations are furthermore opposed by 
reason of their subjects.’ This involves a new division of enunciations 
according to the quantity of the subject, ie., according as something is 
predicated of many or of one only. Since a subject is either singular or 
universal, and since a predicate is said of a universal either universally, 
particularly, or indefinitely, there are four kinds of enunciations: singular, 
universal, particular, and indefinite.? Then, combining the qualities of 
affirmation and negation with the quantity of the subject, Aristotle shows 
that an affirmative universal and a negative universal are opposed as 
contraries, e.g., ‘Every man is white’ and “No man is white.’ How- 
ever, when nothing is predicated universally of a universal subject, there 
cannot be an opposition of contrariety; therefore indefinite enunciations 
cannot be opposed as contraries.* A particular affirmative cannot 
properly be said to be opposed to a particular negative, because opposition 
demands the same subject in both enunciations, but a particular enuncia- 
tion is opposed as a contradictory to the universal of the opposite quality, 
e.g., “Some man is white” is the contradictory of ‘No man is white.’ 
Next, the author considers how these opposed affirmations and negations 
are related to truth and falsity: contraries cannot be simultaneously true, 
etc.° 

After distinguishing the different modes of opposition, Aristotle shows 
that there is only one negation opposed to every affirmation, e.g., “Some 
man is not white’ is the only negation of ‘‘Every man is white,” because 
it alone removes the very universality of the universal enunciation.’ 
Finally, Aristotle takes up the problem of whether one of the opposites 
must be determinately true or false in all kinds of enunciations or not.® 
To treat this question it is necessary to observe that enunciations can be 
divided according to time into present, past, and future and according to 
their matter into necessary, impossible, and possible or contingent.® 
For enunciations in present or past time, either a universal or its contra- 
dictory particular is necessarily true and its opposite is false, in any kind 
of matter, e.g., “Some man is not white” is necessarily true, if ‘Every 
man is white” is false. This is also true for singular enunciations which 
are opposed as contradictories, e.g., if ‘““This man is white” is true, “This 
man is not white” is necessarily false. From the truth of a particular 
affirmation, however, the falsity of its negative cannot be inferred, e.g., 
“Some man is white’ and “Some man is not white’ can both be true. 
But for enunciations in future time a distinction must be made according 
to the matter of the enunciation. Future enunciations in necessary and 


1 AnisToTLE, chap.7, 17a37-17b22; St. Tuomas, lect.10, 11, nn.1-5. 

2 Sr. Tuomas, lect.10, nn.10, 14, 15, 16. 

3 Tbid., 0.18. 

4 Ibid., 0.19. 

5 Ibid., lect.11, nn.2, 3. 

6 ArisToTLE, chap.7, 17b23-37; St. Taomas, lect.11, nn.6-11. A 

7 Chap.7, 17b38-chap.8; St. Tuomas, lect.12. 

8 Chap.9; St. Tuomas, lect.13-15. ee 
9 St. Toomas, lect.13, n.3. : 
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impossible matter are determinately true or false in the same way as enuncia- 
tions in present and past time. Likewise, in contingent matter, universals 
are false and particulars are true, as for present and past enunciations. 
It is for singular enunciations in future time that a problem arises, for, 
although a future singular enunciation in necessary matter is determinately 
true or false, it does not seem to be so in contingent matter.’ The answer 
to this problem and the reasons for the answer take up the rest of this 
chapter in Aristotle and the rest of the first book of St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary. 

The remainder of the Peri Hermeneias” is devoted to the enuncia- 
tion as it is diversified by the addition of something. First of all, some- 
thing can be added to a part of the enunciation, i.e., to the subject or to 
the predicate. Sometimes such an addition does not take away the unity 
of the enunciation, as when the subject or predicate is rendered infinite 
by the addition of a negative.* Aristotle first takes up the simplest 
kind of enunciation which consists only of a noun and the verb ‘‘is,” e.g., 
“Socrates is.”* Since only the subject can be made infinite in this kind 
of enunciation, only two affirmations can be formed from it: “Socrates is” 
and ‘‘Non-Socrates is.’ There are also the two corresponding negations: 
“Socrates is not’ and ‘‘Non-Socrates is not.” These enunciations are 
said to be de secundo adjacente,° because “is” is the second diction in the 
enunciation; ‘‘is” signifies that “Socrates” really exists. There are also 
enunciations de tertio adjacente® in which “‘is’” is not the principal predicate 
but serves to connect the principal predicate with the subject, e.g., “Socrates 
is white.” In such enunciations, the predicate as well as the subject can 
be made infinite. If an enunciation is constructed from a finite noun, 
the verb ‘‘is,”’ and a predicate which can be either finite or infinite, four 
enunciations are possible: ““Man is just’’ with its negation, ‘““Man is not 
just,” and “Man is non-just” with its negation, ‘(Man is not non-just.’’” 
If, on the other hand, the subject is an infinite noun, four enunciations are 
also possible: “‘Non-man is just” with its negation, ‘““Non-man is not just” 
and “‘Non-man is non-just’”’ with its negation, ‘“Non-man isnot non-just.’”® 
No more than these twelve enunciations are possible. Since the subject 
of each can be singular, universal, particular, or indefinite, a total of forty- 
eight enunciations is possible from the point of view taken here.? Enun- 
ciations whose verbs are adjectival,’® such as “Socrates runs,” are affected 
by an addition to a part of the enunciation in the same way as simple 
enunciations, i.e., de secundo adjacente. This is true, despite the fact that 


1 Jbid., nn.4, 5, 6. 
2 ARIsTOTLH, chaps.10-14; the second book of the commentaries. 
3 Chap.10; St. THomas and CagnTan, II, lect.1-4. 
4 §$r. Tuomas, lect.1. 
5 Ibid., lect.2, n.2. 
6 Ibid. 
7 CasETAn, lect.3, nn.1-8. 
8 Tbid., n.9. 
- 9 Ibid., n.10. 
10 Jbid., nn.12-16. 
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from the point of view of what is signified such enunciations are the equi- 
valent of enunciations de tertio adjacente: ‘Socrates runs” is equivalent to 
“Socrates is running.”’ 


Sometimes an addition takes away the unity of the enunciation.! 
An enunciation is multiple, if what is signified is multiple, even though 
the enunciation may appear to be simple. An enunciation can be multiple 
in four ways: (a) when the subject or predicate is one noun which is imposed 
on several things, which combine into one, but not insofar as they are one; 
(b) when the several which combine into one are the subject or predicate 
insofar as they are distinct actualities; (c) when one noun is imposed on 
several things which do not combine into one; and (d) when the several 
which do not combine into one are the subject or predicate.” After 
distinguishing the multiple enunciations, Aristotle takes up their conse- 
quences.* He proposes first the problem of why some predicates are 
true of a subject both when the predicates are taken separately and when 
they are joined, while others are true only separately, e.g., from the fact 
that Socrates is a man and is white it follows that Socrates is a white man, 
but from the fact that he is good and is a musician it does not follow that 
Socrates is a good musician.* The second problem is whether from an 
enunciation whose predicate includes several notions it is legitimate to 
infer several enunciations each having one of the notions for its predicate, 
e.g., from “Socrates is a white man”’ it follows that he is white and that 
he is a man, but from ‘Socrates is a good musician”’ it does not follow that 
he is good.° 

Secondly, an addition can be made, not merely to a part of the enuncia- 
tion, but to its very composition. Such an addition is a mode, and it 
distinguishes the modal enunciation from the de inesse enunciation.® 
There are four of these modes: possible, contingent, impossible, and neces- 
sary. The introductory paragraphs of Cajetan’s commentary explain the 
distinction between the modal and the de inesse enunciations, which modes 
make an enunciation modal, the parts of the modal enunciation, and its 
definition.” The text of Aristotle covers the opposition of modals by 
reason of affirmation and negation? as well as their consequences.” 
Thus, to the affirmation, ‘That man is white is possible,” is opposed the 
negation, ‘That man is white is not possible.” A modal is negative only 
by addition of a negative to the mode, regardless of whether or not the | 
dictum is negative.’° The following is an example of the consequences 
of equipollent modals: that which is necessary to be is, consequently, not 


1 AristoTLy, chap.11; Casmeran, lect.5-7. 

2 Casnran, lect.5, n.4. 

3 20b32-21a33; CasETAN, lect.6, 7. 

4 CasETAN, lect.6. ’ = 
5 Ibid., lect.7. ore 

6 ARISTOTLE, chaps.12, 13; Casnran, lect.8-12. 

7 Lect.8, nn.1-6. 

8 Chap.12; Caseran, lect.8, n.7-lect.9. 

9 Chap.13; Caseran, lect.10-12, n.9. 

10 Casnran, lect.9, 0.5. 
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possible not to be, not contingent not to be, and impossible not to be. 
Cajetan concludes this section with some paragraphs on the quantity 
peculiar to modals and their opposition by virtue of their quantity.” 


Lastly, Aristotle treats the opposition of enunciations deriving from 
an addition made to a simple enunciation.? In this section, he asks 
whether the contrary of an affirmative enunciation is the negation of the 
same predicate or the affirmation of the contrary predicate, e.g., is the 
contrary of ‘Every man is just” ““No man is just” or “Every man is unjust” ? 


III, DIVISIONS OF THE ENUNCIATION 


Six ways of dividing the enunciation can be gathered from the Pert 
Hermeneias: by reason of unity, quality, quantity, time, matter, and expres- 
sion or non-expression of the mode of composition. 

The first division is into the enunciation that is one (una stmpliciter) 
and that which is composite (una conjunctione). The former is sometimes 
called categorical, and the latter hypothetical.* This is an essential 
division of the enunciation, because it is a division on the part of the copula. 


The second is into affirmation and negation, which St. Thomas fre- 
quently asserts is the division of the enunciation into its species. 


Quae quidem est divisio generis in species, quia sumitur secundum differentiam 
praedicati ad quod fertur negatio; praedicatum autem est pars formalis enunciationis; 
et ideo hujusmodi divisio dicitur’ pertinere ad qualitatem enunciationis, qualitatem, 
inquam, essentialem, secundum quod differentia significat quale quid.> 


The third division is by reason of a difference found in the subject of 
the enunciation, according as it is said of many or only of one. St. Thomas 
says this division pertains to the quantity of the enunciation, for quantity 
follows matter, and the subject is as matter in the enunciation.® But 
when the subject is a universal (i.e., it can be said of many) something 
can be predicated of it in three ways: universally, if the predicate belongs 
to the entire multitude in which the universal is found, e.g., ‘Every man 
is an animal’’; particularly, if the predicate is said to belong to an indeter- 
minate individual that falls under the universal, e.g., ‘Some man is white”; 
or indefinitely, when something is predicated of a universal without any 
sign of universality or particularity. Thus from the point of view of 
quantity, the enunciation is divided into singular, universal, particular, 
and indefinite.’ 


The fourth division of the enunciation is according to time, i.e., into 
past, present, and future. As the third division was on the part of the 
subject, this is on the part of the verb, because every enunciation must 


1 Ibid., lect.12, n.7. 
2 [bid., nn.10-13, 
3 Chap.14; Caszmran, lect.13, 14. 


4 Joun or Saint Toomas, Cursus phil hi : : : 
Marietti 1930), TT pas philosophicus (ed. Retsmr, 3 vols.; Rome: 


5 In I Pert Herm., lect.10, n.10. 
6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid., nn.13-16. 
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have a verb or a form of a verb and must, therefore, consignify present, 
past, or future time.’ Both the third and fourth divisions are accidental, 
because they are according to a part of the enunciation. 

The fifth division of the enunciation is according to matter, i.e., accord- 
ing to the relationship of predicate to subject. If the predicate is in the 
subject per se, the enunciation is said to be in necessary matter, e.g., 
“Man is an animal,” or “Man is capable of laughter.” If it is per se 
repugnant that the predicate be in the subject, the enunciation is said 
to be in impossible or remote matter, e.g., ““Man is a horse.”’ If the pre- 
dicate is neither per se repugnant to the subject nor per se contained in 


it, the enunciation is said to be in possible or contingent matter.” 


The sixth and last division of the enunciation is into the de inesse 
and the modal enunciation, the former merely stating that the predicate 
is or is not in the subject, the latter stating the mode in which the predicate 
does or does not belong to the subject, i.e., necessarily, impossibly, possibly, 
or contingently.*? The extremes of this division are the expression or 
the non-expression of the mode of composition of predicate with subject. 


Henri DuLac. | 


La définition de la délectation 


Il semble que les philosophes modernes les plus en vogue aient éliminé 
la délectation de leur vocabulaire. Proposant une philosophie de la con- 
tradiction, de l’absurde et du désespoir, ils s’intéressent bien davantage a 
la douleur, & la souffrance, 4 la révolte. Jean-Paul Sartre écrit: «La vie 
humaine commence de l’autre cété du désespoir», et les marxistes soutien- 
nent que, «s’il est vrai que le développement se fait par la mise a4 jour des 
contradictions internes, par le conflit des forces contraires, conflit destiné 
& les surmonter, il est clair que la lutte de classe du prolétariat est un 
phénoméne parfaitement naturel, inévitable» (Staline). 

Il y a lieu de distinguer, il est vrai, comme |’affirme Heidegger, deux 
types d’existence, l’existence banale et l’existence authentique. Laissés 4 
eux-mémes, la plupart des hommes ne dépassent pas le plan de la vie terre- 
a-terre et banale, celui du gagne-pain quotidien, et s’il leur arrive d’accéder 
& un plan de vie supérieur, ce sera par l’adhésion souvent aveugle et irrai- 
sonnée 4 une doctrine ou 4 un systéme que d’autres ont élaborés pour eux. 
A ce niveau, il y a place évidemment pour le plaisir et la jouissance. Mais, 
comme la vie elle-méme est sans profondeur, ces plaisirs et ces jouissances 
ne dépassent pas la surface de l’Ame: on s’en lasse vite et le vide de la vie 
n’en est nullement comblé. On peut éprouver beaucoup de plaisirs sans 
jamais étre heureux. L’on peut dire en ce sens du monde moderne qu’il 
est. profondément triste. 

Et c’est pour échapper au vide de l’Ame, & la nausée du plaisir ou & 
la terreur du présent, que le penseur moderne, avec Kierkegaard, réve d’un 
«approfondissement dans l’existence». Mais pour lui, «l’accés A |’exis- 
tence authentique se fait par l’angoisse» (Heidegger). Prenant conscience 
de son néant, de sa misére, du mal qui l’entoure de partout, le philosophe 
d’aujourd’hui, qui s’est détourné de la sagesse antique, se replie sur lui- 
méme et refusant de s’ouvrir 4 un monde supra-humain, il érige en systéme 
la négation et la noirceur. Fermé a toute doctrine qui sortirait l’-homme de 
Vangoisse, il demeure nécessairement désarmé devant une réalité aussi 
simple et sereine que la délectation. 

Parce qu’elle est doctrine de vérité, d’équilibre et de santé morale, 
la philosophie thomiste étudie la délectation et lui assigne une place précise 
en toute vie authentiquement humaine. Méme sur le plan de existence 
«banale» qui, fatalement, demeure le partage d’un trés grand nombre 
d’hommes, elle sait voir en elle quelque chose de noble et de grand. Par 
suite de l’attirance qu’elle exerce naturellement sur nous, la délectation 
peut constituer un ressort de l’activité vertueuse. L’éducation et la for- 
mation 4 la vie morale doivent apprendre 4 homme & mettre son plaisir 
dans !’exercice de la vertu: «Le plaisir semble étre absolument consubstan- 
tiel & notre espéce; aussi l’éducation des jeunes gens utilise-t-elle pour les 
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gouverner le plaisir et la peine. Ajoutons qu’il y a, semble-t-il, une impor- 
tance considérable, au point de vue de la vertu morale, & tirer son plaisir 
des choses qui le méritent et 4 détester ce qu’on doit détester»!. 

Mais la philosophie thomiste est capable, elle aussi, d’un approfondis- 
sement dans l’existence. Pour elle, l’accds A la véritable existence se fait 
par la découverte progressive du quod quid est et du propter quid de ’homme 
et du monde. Sapientis est ordinare, comme le dit le Philosophe, au début 
de la Métaphystque, «le propre du sage est d’ordonner». En recherchant 
la nature de chaque chose et son ordination A l’ensemble de l’univers, le 
sage peut juger de chacune. Et quand il s’agit des opérations soumises 
& la volonté humaine, non seulement il connait l’ordre qui les régit, mais 
il 1’établit. 

A ce niveau de l’existence vraie, vécue en profondeur, la délectation 
demeure, dans la philosophie thomiste, une réalité importante. Paracha- 
vement de l’activité, elle s’allie avec le plein épanouissement de l’étre hu- 
main. Sans étre elle-méme le Souverain Bien, elle accompagne la posses- 
sion de ce bien et couronne ainsi l’ultime perfection A laquelle ’homme 
puisse atteindre. La sagesse véritable magnifie les joies profondes que 
procure la pratique de la vertu et exalte entre toutes, la délectation spiri- 
tuelle trés pure de la contemplation. C’est l’étude de cette doctrine de la 
délectation, tout au moins dans sa définition, que nous voudrions essayer 
de mener & bien sous la conduite du Philosophe et du Docteur Angélique. 


Depuis toujours, le plaisir constitue pour nous une réalité familiére. 
Nous en avons acquis une connaissance expérimentale dés les premiers 
instants de notre vie, et le sentiment de l’agréable et du désagréable est 
méme demeuré, pendant longtemps, une des seules choses que nous fussions 
capables de manifester. Le plaisir fait partie de ces opérations vitales, 
incommunicables, qui forment, pour ainsi dire, la trame de toute vie animale 
et humaine. 

Nous savons tous ce qu’est le plaisir dans notre vie et pourtant, si 
nous essayons d’exprimer notre expérience, si nous voulons donner une 
définition du plaisir, nous éprouvons une grande difficulté. Nous savons 
tous que le mot «délectation» ou «plaisir» désigne en nous quelque chose 
d’assez bien caractérisé, et que nous ne confondons pas avec nos autres 
activités vitales, telles que manger, voir ou penser. La difficulté consiste 
a dépasser «ce plus connu pour nous) qu’est le quid nominis: elle consiste 
dans l’élaboration d’un discours qui, prenant racine dans cette premiére 
conneissance que nous avons de la délectation, soit la juste expression de 
sa nature et l’affirmation de son quid rez. Cette réalité que tous éprouvent 
et que tous reconnaissent au nom de délectation, que répondrons-nous 4 
la question de savoir ce qu’elle est? = 


I. LA DBLECTATION, MOUVEMENT DE L’APPETIT 


Nous remarquons que dans et par ses opérations, le vivant — nous 
pouvons dire, plus exactement, le vivant humain, puisque nous prenons 


— 


1 Aristors, Ethique, X, ch.1 (trad. Vornquin). 
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comme point de départ, notre propre expérience — entre en relations avec 
d’autres réalités que lui-méme, qui sont matiére ou objets de ces opérations. 
Ces rapports sont trés particuliers:ils varient selon les espéces d’opérations 
et constituent ainsi une caractéristique pouvant nous révéler la nature de 
l’opération et de la puissance qui l’exerce. 

Selon l’expression d’Aristote, l’objet est le «vis-A-vis» de l’opération, 
ce qui se pose devant elle et lui correspond (dytixeiwevov)'. Si nous 
analysons les rapports entre l’objet et l’Ame, nous voyons qu’ils sont de 
deux sortes. Etant ce sur quoi porte l’opération, l’objet, en premier lieu, 
spécifie la puissance de l’Ame et son opération. C’est 14 son réle essentiel 
d’objet, en tant méme qu’objet: tout objet, quel qu’il soit, constitue ce 
& quoi est ordonnée une puissance de |’4me et ce qui, par cela méme, sert 
4 définir cette puissance. 

Mais l’objet exerce en méme temps une autre fonction d’ot résultent 
des rapports d’un autre genre, entre l’Ame et lui. A l’égard de certaines 
puissances, l’objet remplit le rédle de patient, car ces puissances agissent 
sur lui, le faconnent et le transforment. Il constitue le terme ou le but de 
leur opération et ces puissances sont, par conséquent, appelées (puissances 
actives»). A l’égard des autres puissances, au contraire, l’objet exerce un 
role d’agent, en ce sens que, pour agir, ces puissances doivent recevoir de 
lui une prédétermination initiale. A ce point de vue et en ce sens parti- 
culier, ces puissances sont dites «passives». Les puissances végétatives 
sont des puissances actives, les facultés de connaissance et d’appétit sont 
des puissances passives. Pour réunir dans une seule formule les deux réles 
de lVobjet 4 l’égard des puissances actives et passives, nous pourrions dire 
qu’a l’égard des puissances actives, l’objet*remplit le réle de terme spéci- 
ficateur, et qu’a l’égard des puissances passives, il exerce celui de principe 
spécificateur. 

Mais, parmi les facultés dites passives, une diversification ultérieure 
est possible. Parce qu’une puissance est dite passive, s’ensuit-il que sans 
aucune nuance son opération puisse étre appelée une passion de |l’Ame? 
Trouvons-nous le méme degré de passivité dans toutes les puissances 
«passives) ? ; 

Pour éviter toute équivoque, faisons d’abord une remarque importante. 
Méme les puissances passives sont (actives) sous un certain rapport. Au 
point: de vue de l’opération, selon l’enseignement du Docteur Angélique, 
toutes les puissances de l’Ame sont actives®. L’expression «puissance 
passive» ne caractérise que la relation de la puissance 4 son objet, mais 
non celle de la puissance 4 son opération: une fois actuée par son objet, 
méme la puissance passive pose son opération et, sous ce rapport, elle est 
active. C’est dans le sens d’actuation préalable par l’objet sur le plan 


1 Catégories, ch.10, 11b16. 


2 Cf. S. Tuomas, In II de Anima, lect.6 (ed. Prrorra), 2.305; In II Ethicorum, 


lect.5 (ed. Prrorra), n.291. 

_ 8 «Non enim dicitur virtus activa quae habet aliquem habitum qui est operatio: 
sic — to a a esset; = dicitur potentia aliqua activa quae 
comparatur suum Objectum sicut agens ad patiens».—Quaestio di 
ritate, q.26, a.3, ad 4, Ci. Ibid., q.16, a.1, ad 13. SS 
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intentionnel, que la sensation et l’intellection sont appelées des quoddam 
patt. Il reste toutefois possible de distinguer une plus ou moins grande 
passivité dans l’activité des puissances dites passives. 

La connaissance consiste 4 posséder en soi la forme intentionnelle de 
la chose connue. Aussi, les facultés de connaissance sont-elles appelées 
des «facultés d’appréhension»: elles (appréhendent» leur objet, c’est-a-dire 
le prennent en elles pour s’unir & lui. D’ot l’on voit que le mouvement 
de la connaissance se parfait et s’achéve par la présence immatérielle, dans 
l’ame, de la chose connue et par l’assimilation de la faculté cognitive a 
cette chose. 

Tout autre est le mouvement de l’appétit. L’appétit se porte vers 
Yobjet aimé et désiré. L’acte qui semble le plus caractéristique de l’appétit 
est le désir: or, désirer une chose, c’est tendre vers elle dans son existence 
concréte, pour la posséder selon ce qu’elle est en elle-méme. Si l’on com- 
pare la relation de l’Ame 4A l’objet selon la connaissance et l’appétit, l’on 
dira que dans la connaissance, cette relation s’établit selon que la faculté 
tire au-dedans d’elle les objets du dehors, et dans l’appétit, selon que la 
faculté subit l’attrait de l’objet dans sa réalité extérieure. On dira alors 
que le mouvement de la connaissance s’achéve dans l’esprit ou dans l’A4me, 
mais que celui de l’appétit se termine dans les choses. On voit, par con- 
séquent, qu’il y a moins de passivité dans l’opération cognitive que dans 
le mouvement appétitif. C’est pourquoi l’appellation de passion — au 
sens trés large de «motion recue de l’objet» — convient davantage 4 l’ap- 
pétit qu’a la connaissance. 

Appliquons ceci 4 la délectation. L’acte de connaissance comporte 
moins de passivité que le mouvement de l’appétit. Or, notre premiére 
connaissance de la délectation et de son objet nous montre assez nettement 
qu’elle est une passion. Dans le sens que nous venons d’exposer, la passion 
est une opération vitale dans laquelle l’objet non seulement détermine et 
spécifie la puissance comme principe de son opération, mais encore l’attire 
A lui, de sorte que l’Ame se porte vers lui, pour le posséder dans sa réalité 
concréte. Ceci se réalise dans la délectation: l’activité exercée par l’Ame 
nous y apparait comme déterminée et spécifiée par lobjet, en tant que 
lame s’est laissée porter A cet objet dans sa réalité extrinséque et son 
existence concréte. 

La délectation représente en somme la réaction du vivant doué de 
connaissance, lorsqu’il rencontre ou obtient ce qui lui convient. Elle est 
quelque chose que l’on éprouve lorsqu’ un désir ou une tendance naturelle 
sont satisfaits. Par conséquent, si ce mouvement particulier de l’ame ‘se 
produit, c’est que tel objet se présente 4 elle: nous ne réagissons pas de la 
méme maniére devant un objet agréable ou désagréable. En ce premier 
sens, l’objet «délectable» détermine et spécifie le mouvement de 1’4me. 
Nous trouvons un signe de cette motion spécificatrice dans la différencia- 
tion des espéces de délectations. A quoi tient la différence entre tous 
ces plaisirs, plaisirs de la vue, du gofit, de V’intelligence...? N’est-ce pas 
& Vopération qui en est l’objet? Aussi bien, est-ce en faisant appel & 
Pobjet que nous marquons la distinction entre chacun d’eux: plaisir que 
lon ressent & voir, & goiter, a Sounr ete. 
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De plus, dans la délectation, l’Ame est attirée par l’objet et se porte 
vers lui, dans son étre réel. En tant qu’elle est un mouvement de l’4me 
provoqué et spécifié par un objet, la délectation peut se comparer 4 une 
réception: mais alors, si l’on veut caractériser cette réception, l’on devra 
dire qu’elle s’accomplit, non pas selon les conditions de l’Ame, mais selon 
celles de l’objet. En d’autres termes, si nous recherchons de quelle ma- 
niére s’y établit la relation de l’Ame A l'objet, si l'objet y revét la condition 
immatérielle de l’Ame ou si l’Ame s’y ordonne a l’objet dans son étre propre, 
nous devons répondre qu’elle s’y établit selon ce dernier mode. La délec- 
tation a lieu, en effet, dans la mesure ot l’on posséde un objet qui plait. 
Mais cette expression «objet qui plait» désigne une chose concréte, distincte 
de l’appétit (que ce soit une chose extérieure 4 l’Ame ou une opération de 
l’Ame, peu importe), qui, par sa présence dans son étre concret, provoque 
un mouvement de satisfaction: ce qui nous délecte, c’est cette chose, cette 
opération, que nous apprécions comme nous convenant par ses qualités, 
ses perfections propres. Parce qu’elle consiste dans la possession d’un 
objet réel ou qu’elle en résulte, parce qu’elle est jouissance de quelque 
chose, la délectation nous apparait comme une attraction de l’Ame par 
l’objet, comme une passion, c’est-a-dire comme un acte de l’appétit. 

En relevant ce caractére de la délectation, nous constatons en méme 
temps qu’elle est un mouvement de l’Ame 4 l’égard du bien, puisquel’appé- 
tit a pour objet le bien. Passion, acte de l’appétit, mouvement de l’4me 
ayant pour objet le bien: telles sont les premiéres indications que nous 
livre l’analyse de la délectation. Elles la situent dans un genre d’opérations. 


II. LA DELECTATION DANS $A DISTINCTION 
DES AUTRES ACTES DE L’APPHTIT 


Pour se distinguer des autres passions et des autres actes de l’appétit’ 
la délectation doit aussi posséder une différence spécifique. Pour identifier 
la délectation comme passion, il nous a suffi de caractériser, d’une facon 
globale et commune, le mouvement appétitif de l’Ame; pour distinguer ses 
notes spécifiques, il nous faudra reconnaitre les modalités successives de 
ce mouvement en précisant les relations entre le bien et l’appétit. 

«Bonum est id quod omnia appetunt». Le bien se notifie par sa 
relation a l’appétit. Comme nous l’enseigne saint Thomas, cette relation 
désigne d’abord un rapport de tout étre 4 l’Ame qui, dans son universalité, 
peut connaitre et désirer toute chose. Le bien consiste ainsi dans le carac- 
tére de «perfectivité» de l’étre qui, parce qu’il est acte et perfection, peut 
se communiquer 4 l’appétit. En cela et par cela, le bien a raison d’appé- 
tible, il est objet d’appétit. Et par 1A méme aussi, il a raison de fin, puis- 
que la fin est ce vers quoi l’on tend ou ce pourquoi l’on fait quelque chose. 


1«,,,Bonum numeratur inter prima: adeo quod secundum Platonicos, bonum 
est prius ente. Sed secundum rei veritatem bonum cum ente convertitur. Prima 
autem non possunt notificari per aliqua priora, sed notificantur per posteriora, sicut 
causae per proprios effectus. Cum autem bonum proprie sit motivum appetitus, 
describitur bonum per motum appetitus, sicut solet manifestari vis motiva per motum, 
Kt ideo dicit, quod philosophi bene enunciaverunt, bonum esse id quod omnia appe- 
tunt».—In I Ethic., lect.1, n.9. Cf. De Ver., q.21, aa.1, 2. 
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Lorsqu’il veut nous expliquer la causalité du bien et la diversité de 
ses effets sur l’appétit, saint Thomas recourt 4 la comparaison de l’agent 
naturel. Cette comparaison est tout & fait justifiée: le bien peut se com- 
parer 4 un principe actif, puisqu’il meut l’appétit en l’attirant a soi. Mo- 
tion métaphorique, appelée motion par comparaison 4 l’action de la cause 
efficiente, mais qui n’en est pas moins une causalité réelle, s’exercant a la 
fagon d’un poids entrainant l’appétit vers |’ objet. 

«Omne agens agit sibi simile». Parce qu’il agit par sa forme, l’agent 
reproduit dans le patient sa ressemblance, en y produisant une forme 
semblable 4 la sienne. En conséquence, l’effet de son action peut se dé- 
composer, se découper en trois étapes: il se produit d’abord un commen- 
cement de ressemblance entre agent et patient; puis, il y a mouvement 
vers une ressemblance plus compléte; finalement, l’action parvient & son 
terme lorsque la forme de l’agent a été vraiment reproduite dans le patient, 
selon que cela est possible. Dans l’action du feu sur une tige de fer, par 
exemple, nous pouvons facilement distinguer le commencement de ressem- 
blance entre agent et patient, puis, le mouvement vers la ressemblance 
plus parfaite, et, en dernier lieu, l’achévement de l’action, selon les dispo- 
sitions du fer et l’intensité du feu. 

Le bien produit des effets semblables dans l’appétit qu’il meut. Il y 
a d’abord un commencement de ressemblance entre le bien et l’appétit: 
cette phase initiale est l'amour. Puis, si le bien n’est pas encore possédé, 
il y a mouvement vers sa possession: c’est le désir. Enfin, lorsque le bien 
est atteint, il y a jouissance dans cette possession: c’est la délectation. 
Nous voyons ainsi que la délectation, selon l’expression méme de saint 
Thomas, est un arrét dans la possession du bien, et nous pouvons la distin- 
guer nettement de l’amour et du désir. L’amour est la «formation» de 
Vappétit par le bien, présent ou absent, possédé ou non; le désir est le 
mouvement de l’appétit vers le bien absent et non-possédé; la délectation 
est la satisfaction de l’appétit en possession du bien. 

Ces diverses phases de la motion du bien constituent des actes spéci- 
fiquement distincts. La raison de cette distinction se rattache 4 la nature 
de l’appétit et A la causalité méme du bien: «Cum appetitus sit inclinatio 
quaedam, et pondus in rem, induit diversam rationem motivi ipsum appe- 
tibile, quando movet ut quietans, seu possessum, et quando sine possessione, 
et cum motu’. : 

L’acte de l’appétit est spécifié par son objet: objet étant spécifique- 
ment différent, chacun de ces trois actes sera, lui aussi, spécifiquement diffé- 
rent. On voit ainsi que la présence et l’absence d’un méme objet jouent 
un réle essentiel, au point de vue de la motion de l’appétible. Absence et 
présence peuvent étre accidentelles au bien matériellement considéré: elles 
sont essentielles au bien comme fin. Autre est l’influence de ce qui meut 
en tant que présent, et autre, l’influence de ce qui meut en tant qu’absent: 
c’est comme si la méme chose, absente ou présente, Honsponcace ou pos- 
sédée, revétait un autre mode d’existence. : pee 


1 Jean DE Sarnt-Tuomas, Cursus theologicus (ed. Vivis), T.VI, q.30, n.2, 
p.210a50. j = 
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L’amour constitue une «formation» de Vappétit par Jl’appétible. 
Selon l’expression de saint Thomas, l’appétit, entrainé vers l’objet, «s’im- 
bibe» en quelque sorte, se pénétre de la forme du bien: «(Omnino imbuitur 
forma boni quod est sibi objectum»’. Pour employer d’autres formules 
tout aussi expressives du saint Docteur, c’est une adaptation de Vappétit 
4 Vobjet, une appropriation, un proportionnement entre les deux”. L’amour 
se caractérise comme faisant abstraction de la présence ou de l’absence du 
bien. Toutefois, les Carmes de Salamanque font & ce propos une remarque 
pertinente. N’allons pas nous imaginer, disent-ils, que l’amour ne soit 
pas préoccupé par la possession du bien: ce serait une impossibilité. Il est 
dit faire abstraction de la présence ou de l’absence du bien, en ce sens qu’il 
se porte vers lui tel quel, possédé ou non. II constitue simplement l’accord 
entre appétit et bien. Mais précisément, le bien, de soi, dit quelque chose 
d’apte a perfectionner l’appétit et a étre possédé par lui: c’est cela qui attire 
Vappétit et provoque l’amour. Celui-ci demeure donc nécessairement 
concerné par la possession du bien’. 

Lorsque le bien est obtenu, l’appétit s’y complait et s’y repose: c’est 
la délectation. Nous disons qu’elle est un repos: il y a une apparente 
contradiction entre ce terme et l’expression «mouvement de l’4me ou de 
Vappétit», employée plus haut. Cependant, il suffit d’expliquer la signi- 
fication de ces mots, pour que disparaisse l’opposition. La délectation 
est un repos de l’appétit, en tant qu’elle se situe au terme du mouvement 
de recherche et d’exécution: quand le bien est atteint, la poursuite cesse, 
mais «affection», limmutation de l’appétit continue. Elle est encore 
un repos, parce qu’elle est en dehors du temps et du mouvement, formant 
un tout complet dés la saisie réelle du bien.“ Elle demeure un mouvement 
de l’Ame, dans le sens ot la sensation et l’intellection sont appelées, elles 
aussi, des «mouvements», c’est-A-dire au double sens d’acte second et 
d’acte d’une puissance passive. De méme que le mouvement est la per- 
fection ou l’acte de l’étre en mouvement, ainsi, l’opération est la perfection 
de l’étre qui agit. En ce premier sens, l’expression (se mouvoir) pourra 
méme s’appliquer & Dieu*. De plus, chez l’homme, l’intelliger est dit 
«(mouvement)» parce qu’il comporte une réception, une motion de la part 


1 In IIT Sententiarum, d.27, q.1, a.1. 


2 «Omne autem passivum perficitur secundum quod formatur per formam sui 
activi et in hoc motus ejus terminatur et quiescit. ... Similiter quando affectus vel 
appetitus omnino imbuitur forma boni quod est sibi objectum, complacet sibi in illo 
et adhaeret ei quasi fixum in ipso; et tune dicitur amare ipsum. Unde amor nihil 
aliud est guam_ quaedam transformatio affectus in rem amatam»y.—In III Sent., 4.27, 
q.1, a.1 (ed. Moos), n.12. Cf. De Ver., q.26, a.4, ¢.; Ja IIae, q.25, a.2, c. 


3 «Amor autem nihil horum determinat, sed respicit bonum absolute, sive sit habi- 
tum, sive non habitum, sed abstrahens ab utraque ista ratione. Quod non ita intelli- 
gendum est quasi praedictus amor nullo modo concernat adeptionem boni amabilis 
ab eo cui amatur, quippe cum nullum bonum possit proxime movere voluntatem, 
nisi in ordine ad aliquam possessionem; sed dicitur abstrahere a ratione habiti aut 
non habiti, quia nec determinate concernit possessionem boni amati, ut jam praesen- 
tem, sicut delectatio: nec determinate, ut absentem, sicut spes, et desiderium: sed prae- 
cise bonum ipsum sub ratione convenientis ei cui amatur, ac proinde sub ratione 


apti Be ©0 possideri».—SaLMANTICENSES, Curs. theol. (ed. Paumé), T.V, q.4, a.1, 


— ~p.27 
4 Ta, q.18, a.3, ad 1. 
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de l’objet. Ce que l’on marque alors, c’est le passage de la puissance a 
l’acte sous l’influence de l’objet?. 

Arrét, repos, satisfaction de l’appétit dans la possession ou la présence 
réelle du bien: tel est ce que nous pouvons appeler la différence spécifique 
de la délectation. Nous pouvons donc maintenant la définir: de mouve- 
ment appétitif de Ame» (genre) «lorsque le bien lui est présent» (diffé- 
rence). Ou encore: «l’acte de l’appétit en possession du bien» («motus 
appetitus in bono adepto»). Définition commune qui ne «contracte» pas 
la délectation & ses espéces. 


III. DSLECTATION ET CONNAISSANCE 


L’objet de la délectation est le bien possédé. Mais, suffit-il que le bien 
soit possédé pour qu’il y ait délectation? La réponse A cette question 
achévera notre connaissance de la définition, en mettant en lumiére une 
«condition sine qua non», impliquée et sous-entendue dans cette définition. 

Cette réponse est négative. L’observation des étres et des faits nous 
montre que la délectation suppose autre chose que la seule présence du 
bien; elle requiert encore la connaissance de cette présence. Tous les étres, 
en effet, atteignent ou peuvent atteindre le bien, mais tous ne se délectent 
pas: la délectation demeure propre aux étres doués de connaissance, c’est- 
a-dire aux étres qui, non seulement peuvent atteindre le bien, mais qui, 
de plus, par la connaissance, peuvent prendre conscience de cette saisie: 
«Quamvis enim appetitum aliquem naturalem attribuamus rebus inanimatis, 
delectationem tamen non attribuimus nisi cognitionem habenti»’. 

Pour éclairer ce point, nous commencerons par considérer la relation 
entre l’appétit et la connaissance. Puis, nous établirons la relation entre 
la délectation et la connaissance. L’étude comparée de ces deux relations 
fera nettement ressortir ce que comporte la délectation, en plus de la pré- 
sence et de la saisie du bien. 


1. Appétit et connaissance 


Comme l’indique |’étymologie du mot («ad-petere»), Vappétit est 
une tendance, une inclination vers quelque chose. C’est vers quelque 
chose qui convient, vers le bien, que l’on tend («Nihil autem inclinatur nisi 
in aliquid simile et conveniens»)’. «Une tendance vers le bien»: voila 
donc comment peut se définir ’appétit. Cette définition n’est 4 vrai dire 
qu’un renversement de la formule «Bonum est id quod omnia appetunt»): 


1 «...In animali duplex motus considerari potest: unus secundum intentionem 
finis, qui pertinet ad appetitum; alius secundum executionem, qui pertinet ad exte- 
riorem operationem. Licet ergo in eo qui jam consecutus est bonum, in quo delectatur, 
cesset motus executionis, quo tendit ad finem, non tamen cessat motus appetitivae 
partis, quae, sicut prius desiderabat non habitum, ita postea delectatur in habito. 
Licet enim delectatio sit quies quaedam appetitus, considerata praesentia boni delec- 
tantis, quod appetitui satisfacit, tamen adhuc remanet immutatio appetitus ab 
appetibili, ratione cujus delectatio motus quidam est».—Ja Ilae, q.31, a.1, ad 2. 
Cf. In III de Anima, lect.12, n.766; Ia, q.56, a.1, ad 3; q.79, a.2, ¢. : 

2In I Ethic., lect.13, 0.155. 


8 Ia IIae, q.8, a.1, ¢. 
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de méme que le bien se décrit par sa relation 4 l’appétit, ainsi l’appétit 
se manifeste par sa relation au bien. Chaque étre, 4 sa fagon, selon sa 
forme propre, tend vers ce qui lui convient, vers son bien. Il y a mani- 
festement de la finalité dans le monde, ainsi que le remarque saint Thomas: 
les convenances, les utilités que nous observons partout, ne sauraient étre 
dues au hasard; autrement, elles seraient exceptionnelles et non constantes?. 
Ce vers quoi tend un étre, est son bien. Donec, chaque étre posséde un 
appétit, une tendance vers le bien”. 

Mais cette tendance des étres vers leur bien propre s’accomplit de 
différentes maniéres, selon la nature particuliére de chacun d’eux. L’étre 
privé de connaissance tend vers le bien, 4 la fagon d’une fléche lancée vers 
une cible. Sans le savoir, sans s’en rendre compte, la fléche obéit 4 1’1m- 
pulsion qu’elle a regue; de méme, l’étre de la nature tend vers un but qui 
lui est assigné et qu’il poursuit sans le connaitre. (Une grande différence, 
toutefois, se manifeste entre l’étre naturel et la fléche: |’étre naturel porte 
en lui le principe de la tendance vers le bien — c’est sa nature— , tandis 
que V’impulsion demeure purement extrinséque 4 la fléche.) L’étre qui 
connait, non seulement tend vers une fin, mais cette fin est un but auquel 
il s’ordonne par lui-méme: en voyant sa nourriture ou en l’imaginant, |’ani- 
mal se donne a lui-méme le but et le principe du mouvement qu’il exécutera. 
C’est une (auto-direction) et non une direction par un autre. Cette 
«auto-direction») constitue elle-méme le principe d’une hiérarchie des étres 
selon la détermination ou l’indépendance de l’étre qui s’ordonne ainsi 
& une fin. 

La tendance vers le bien dans l’étre privé de connaissance provient 
de sa nature: c’est sa forme qui en est le*principe. Voil&d pourquoi cet 
appétit est appelé «appétit naturel». Dans |’étre qui connait, se rencontre 
aussi un appétit naturel, c’est-A-dire une tendance dont le principe est 
la nature; mais, de plus, la connaissance devient chez lui source d’une 
nouvelle tendance: c’est lappétit élicite, lequel constitue une puissance 
spéciale de l’Ame. 

La tendance vers le bien est essentiellement signe d’ordre, d’ordon- 
nance, d’intention, et partant, de connaissance et d’intelligence. Pas 
nécessairement, toutefois, dans l’étre méme qui tend vers la fin, puisque, 
nous venons de le voir, un étre peut étre md et dirigé vers un but par un 
autre. L’appétit naturel suppose la connaissance dans l’Auteur de la 
nature qui ordonne et dirige toute chose vers sa fin: en ce sens, la formule 
(Pappétit suit la connaissance» est générale et convient méme A l’appétit 


i 
7 
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1 «Quod autem dicit «Quod omnia appetunt», non est intelligendum solum de 
habentibus cognitionem, quae apprehendunt bonum, sed etiam de rebus carentibus 
cognitione, quae naturali appetitu tendunt in bonum, non quasi cognoscant bonum, 
sed quia ab aliquo cognoscente moventur ad bonum, scilicet ex ordinatione divini 
intellectus: ad modum quo sagitta tendit ad signum ex directione sagittantis. Ipsum 
autem tendere in bonum, est appetere bonum. Unde et omnia dixit appetere bonum, 

_ inquantum tendunt ad bonum».—In I Ethic., lect.1, 0.11. Cf. In III Sent., 4.27 
‘ q.1, a.2; De Ver., q.22, a.1. ; 


2 Le mot «appétit» peut signifier l’acte ou la faculté d’appétit. En disant 
tous les étres ont un appétit, nous prenons évidemment le eet au sens d’acte. ee 
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naturel. L’appétit élicite la suppose dans l’étre méme qui le posséde: 
c’est en ce sens que s’entend la formule «l’appétit est une tendance vers 
le bien connu». 


2. Délectation et connaissance 


Ces précisions sur l’appétit et la connaissance n’expliquent pas stricte- 
ment pourquoi la délectation est propre aux étres doués de connaissance: 
elles nous préparent, cependant, trés bien A comprendre qu’il en soit ainsi. 
Puisque la fagon dont l’appétit naturel tend vers le bien est différente de 
celle de lappétit élicite, n’est-il pas logique que la fagon de le posséder soit 
diverse aussi? <«Inclinatio cujuslibet rei est in ipsa re per modum ejus», 
nous dit saint Thomas’. En adaptant la formule, ne pourrait-on pas dire 
également: «La fagon de posséder le bien se retrouve en chaque chose d’une 
maniére conforme 4 sa nature)? Chez l’étre dépourvu de connaissance 
et d’appétit élicite, cette saisie du bien n’ajoute rien. Chez l’étre qui pos- 
séde connaissance et appétit, elle s’accomplit «(per modum ejus), i.e. avec 
connaissance et appétit: la connaissance de la possession du bien et le mou- 
vement de l’appétit qui en résulte, voilA ce qui constitue le plaisir ou la 
délectation: 


Haec autem est differentia inter animalia et alias res naturales, quod aliae res naturales, 
quando constituuntur in id quod convenit eis secundum naturam, hoe non sentiunt: 
sed animalia hoc sentiunt. Et ex isto sensu causatur quidam motus animae in appe- 
titu sensitivo: et iste motus est delectatio2. 


Nous obtenons ainsi une premiére détermination des relations entre 
la connaissance et la délectation. Nous avons défini la délectation: de 
mouvement de |’appétit lorsque le bien lui est présent»; nous pouvons ajou- 
ter: «et que cette présence est connue». Saint Thomas ne s’exprime pas 
autrement A la question 32 de la Prima Secundae: «. .Ad delectationem duo 
requiruntur: scilicet consecutio boni convenientis et cognitio hujusmodi 
adeptionis»®. Ce que dit saint Thomas du sens et de l’appétit sensitif 
s’applique aussi 4 l’intelligence et 4 l’appétit intellectuel. 

Il semble toutefois qu’A cette connaissance, nécessaire 4 la délectation, 
saint Thomas n’assigne pas nécessairement de connaitre la présence du bien. 
Il lui arrive de parler d’elle comme d’une simple perception du bien lui- 
méme: «...In delectatione duo sunt: scilicet perceptio convenientis, quae 
pertinet ad apprehensivam potentiam; et complacentia ejus quod offertur 
ut conveniens. Et hoc pertinet ad appetitivam potentiam, in qua ratio 
delectationis completur)*. Dans un ensemble qu’il appelle «délectation», 
ce texte distingue donc un acte de connaissance et un acte d’appétit: la 
perception de ce qui convient et la complaisance en ce quelque chose. 
Mais il faut noter qu’il est tiré de la question 11 ot saint Thomas parle 
des actes de la volonté a l’égard de la fin. Or il n’y est pas encore question 
d’exécution et de possession réelle. La délectation qu’il définit ne peut 
donc étre qu’une amorce ou un commencement de délectation. Comme 


V’insinue peut-étre saint Thomas, elle serait complaisance plutét que délec- 


1 Ia, q.87, a.4, ¢. E 
2 Ja Ilae, q.31, a.1, ¢. 

3 A.1, ¢@. = 
4 Ta IIae, q.11, a.1, ad 3. 
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tation. Mais c’est uniquement la connaissance du bien qui est ici requise, 
et elle est au titre méme de saisie et de possession du bien. Possession 
intentionnelle, bien sir, mais qui, dans la mesure ot elle est une préfigura- 
tion et en quelque sorte une promesse de possession réelle, peut provoquer 
une certaine satisfaction de l’appétit. Mais il est en méme temps clair 
que la délectation parfaite, en substituant 4 la connaissance du bien la vraie 
possession du bien, exige un nouvel acte de connaissance ayant pour objet 
cette possession elle-méme. 

Ces précisions marqueraient assez le rdle de la connaissance dans la 
délectation: elle est antérieure au mouvement de satisfaction dans l’appétit, 
et en demeure distincte. Pour faire ressortir ce réle encore plus clairement, 
nous pouvons introduire ici le probléme du «sens» de la délectation et de 
la douleur. (L’expression est inspirée de saint Thomas: «Est enim dolor 
sensus laesionis».)' Jusqu’A maintenant, la délectation nous est apparue 
comme un acte de l’appétit; mais nous pourrions nous demander si au moins 
en certains cas, ce qu’on appelle «plaisir et douleur», ne consisterait pas 
dans la seule appréhension d’un objet. S’il en était ainsi, la connaissance 
ne serait pas seulement une condition prérequise 4 la délectation, mais 
e’est elle qui en serait le constitutif formel. C’est 14 ce que nous appelons 
le probléme du (sens) de la délectation et de la douleur: le sens, ie. la 
faculté qui ressent le plaisir ou la douleur, est-il une faculté de connaissance 
ou d’appétit ? 

C’est principalement au sujet des plaisirs et des douleurs corporels 
que se pose cette question. Par exemple, le gofit ne («gofite-t-il pas»? 
Ne jouit-il pas de ce qui est doux et ne souffre-t-il pas de ce qui est amer ? 
De méme, le toucher: c’est lui, semble-t-il, «qui ressent les blessures, les 
caresses, les chatouillements. Que signifient les expressions «avoir faim», 
«avoir froid) ou «avoir chaud», sinon des sensations tactiles? Quelle est 
la différence entre avoir mal aux dents et avoir mal aux pieds? N’est-elle 
pas dans la sensation elle-méme et donc, dans une différence d’appréhension ? 

Certains textes de saint Thomas affirment clairement que le plaisir 
et la douleur corporels consistent uniquement dans l’appréhension ou la 
connaissance: plaisir et douleur seraient dans le toucher comme dans leur 
sujet. Pour bien faire voir notre probléme, nous citerons quelques-uns 
de ces textes. 


; In dolore et tristitia duo inveniuntur: scilicet contrarietas contristantis et dolorem 
inferentis ad contristatum et dolentem, et perceptio ejus; et quantum ad haec duo 
tripliciter differunt. . . 

Tertio, quantum ad ordinem istorum duorum, quia dolor incipit in laesione et 
terminatur in perceptione sensus, ibi enim completur ratio doloris; sed ratio tristitiae 
incipit in apprehensione et terminatur in affectione. Unde dolor est in sensu sicut 
in subjecto, sed tristitia in appetitu. Ex quo patet quod tristitia est passio animalis, 
sed dolor est magis passio corporalis. 

Quandoque tamen tristitia, large loquendo, dolor dicitur?. 

, --.Tristitia et dqlor hoc modo differunt: quod tristitia est quaedam passio animalis, 
incipiens scilicet in apprehensione nocumenti, et terminatur in operatione appetitus, 
et ulterius in transmutatione corporis; sed dolor est secundum passionem corporalem . 
unde Augustinus dicit, XIV de civitate Dei, cap. vir, in fin., quod dolor usitatius in 


1 De Ver., q.26, 0.4, ad 4. 
2 In ITI Sent., 4.15, q.2, 0.3, sol.2, n.128. 
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corporibus dicitur; et ideo incipit a laesione corporis, et terminatur in apprehensione 
sensus tactus, propter quod dolor est in sensu tactus ut in apprehendente, ut dictum 
est, in corp. art.! 

...Dolor, secundum quod proprie accipitur, non debet computari inter animae 
passiones, quia nihil habet ex parte animae nisi apprehensionem tantum; est enim 
dolor sensus laesionis: quae quidem laesio est ex parte corporis. Et ideo Augustinus 
(ibidem) subdit, quod tractando de passionibus animae, maluit uti nomine tristitiae 
quam doloris: tristitia enim perficitur in ipsa appetitiva, ut ex dictis, art. 1 hujus 
quaest., patet?. 

Ces textes sont trés explicites. Pourtant, si nous mettons en regard 

lenseignement de la Somme, sur ce méme sujet, ne faut-il pas reconnaitre 
ce qui semble étre des modifications? Voici, par exemple, 4 propos de la 
douleur corporelle: 
...Sicut ad delectationem duo requiruntur, scilicet conjunctio boni, et perceptio 
hujusmodi conjunctionis; ita etiam ad dolorem duo requiruntur: scilicet conjunctio 
alicujus mali (quod ea ratione est malum, quia privat aliquod bonum); et perceptio 
hujusmodi conjunctionis... Ex quo patet quod aliquid sub ratione boni vel mali, 
est objectum delectationis et doloris. Bonum autem et malum, inquantum hujus- 
modi, sunt objecta appetitus. Unde patet quod delectatio et dolor ad appetitum per- 
tunent... 

Omnis autem motus appetitus sensitivi dicitur passio, ut supra dictum est: 
et praecipue illi qui in defectum sonant. Unde dolor, secundum quod est in appetitu 
sensitivo, propritssime dicitur passio animae; sicut molestiae corporales proprie pas- 
siones corporis dicuntur3, 

D’aprés ce passage, la douleur est donc bien une passion de !l’Ame, un 
mouvement de l’appétit sensitif, alors que les textes cités précédemment 
semblent la définir comme une passion du corps, comme la perception d’une 
lésion corporelle. 

Pour rendre plus frappante |l’opposition entre les deux séries de textes 


que nous trouvons chez saint Thomas, nous pourrions la (schématiser» ainsi: 


Selon les Sentences et le De Veritate* Selon la Somme? 
a) Dolor est in apprehensione. Dolor est in appetitu. 
Tristitia est in appetitu. Tristitia ettam. 
b) Dolor est passio corporalis. Dolor est passio animae. 
Tristitia est passio animalis, Tristitia etram. 


Dolor causatur ex apprehensione 
-exteriori. 

Tristitia, ex interiort. 
Il parlerait sans doute de la méme fagon de la délectation et de la joie puis- 
que «eodem modo differunt delectatio et gaudium sicut dolor et tristitia»®. 
Ces deux séries de propositions nous paraissent difficilement concilia- 
bles. Déja plus haut, sur la nécessité de la connaissance, nous rapportions 
des textes od celle-ci est toujours présentée comme antérieure 4 ce qui 
constitue formellement la délectation. Méme quand saint Thomas réunis- 
sait ’acte de connaissance et l’acte d’appétit dans un tout nommé «délec- 
tation», il ne manquait point de dire que la délectation se compléte dans 


1 De Ver., q.26, a.3, ad 9. 

2 Tbid., a.4, ad 4. - 

3 Ja ITae, q.35, a.1, ¢. =e 

4 In ITI Sent., 4.15, q.2, 2.3; De Ver., q.26, 2.3, ad 9; a.4, ad 4; a.9, c. 
5 Ia Ilae, g.35, aa.1 et 7; IIIa, q.15, aa.5 et 6; q.46, aa.6 et 7. =— 
6 De Ver., 4.26, a.4, ad 5, et In IV Sent., d.49, q.3, 2.3, sol.1, ad 3. 
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Vappétit: «In delectatione duo sunt:scilicet perceptio... et complacentia. 
Et hoe [i.e. complacentia] pertinet ad appetitivam potentiam in qua ratio 
delectationis completur»’. 

Mais d’aprés les textes du commentaire sur les Sentences (1.III) et 
du De Veritate, que nous considérons maintenant, la délectation consiste- 
rait dans l’acte méme de connaissance et s’achéverait dans l’appréhension: 
c’est cela méme qui la distinguerait de la joie: «Dolor... [delectatio etiam] 
terminatur in perceptione sensus... Tristitia terminatur in appetitu»?. 
«Dolor... terminatur in apprehensione sensus tactus, propter quod dolor 
est in sensu tactus ut in apprehendente»*. La connaissance n’est pas 
présentée, dans ces textes, comme une condition prérequise, mais comme 
ce qui constitue la délectation et la douleur par opposition 4 la joie et 
A la tristesse. 

Malgré une attention trés sérieuse, nous n’avons pu découvrir a4 ces 
expressions d’autre sens que leur sens obvie. C’est pourquoi les considé- 
rations qui vont suivre voudraient établir que la délectation ne se termine 
pas dans la perception du sens, comme |’affirment le commentaire sur les 
Sentences et le De Veritate, mais que, bien au contraire, elle se compléte 
dans l’appétit, comme il est dit trés clairement dans la Somme. 

Chacun de nos sens est ordonné 4 la saisie d’un objet propre et déter- 
miné. Nous disons de chacun d’eux qu’il a un appétit naturel pour son 
objet. Saint Thomas concéde méme qu’on pourrait parler d’un amour 
naturel*, Mais il arrive qu’une chose donnée puisse étre plus ou moins 
bien proportionnée au sens qui la pergoit: une trop grande clarté ou un 
son trop fort. Aussi faut-il admettre pour chacun des sens la possibilité 
de discerner la convenance ou la disconvenance de son objet propre. 
«Quilibet sensus hoc habet, quod cognoscit convenientiam vel disconve- 
nientiam objecti proprii», écrit Jean de Saint-Thomas®. Et voilA ce qu’il 
faut noter: la capacité de chaque sens 4 juger de ce qui lui convient, A 
discerner quels objets sont d’abord pour lui-méme des biens. 

Mais il faut ajouter que chacune des facultés, comme d’ailleurs chaque 
membre du corps, remplit sa fonction, non pas simplement pour elle-méme, 
mais aussi pour tout le suppdédt: «Le pied, remarque saint Thomas, ne 
se porte pas simplement lui seul, mais il porte tout le corps»®. L/’ceil 
voit, mais c’est pour tout Vindividu qu’il voit. Et ainsi de suite. De 
cette maniére, ce qui est bon pour un sens ou un membre, devient un bien 
pour tout le suppdt. Cette caractéristique s’applique, d’une facon parti- 
culiére, au toucher, qui est le «sens fondamental», «répandu par tout le 
corps et sans lequel aucun animal ne peut exister»’. Ce qui concerne le 
toucher se rapporte & la vie méme du corps et de l’animal. 

1 Ja ITae, q.11, a.1, ad 3. 

2 In ITI Sent., d.15, q.2. 

3 De Ver., q.26, a.3, ad 9. 

4 Ta Ilae, q.26, a.1, ad 3. 

5 Cursus philosophicus (ed. Rutspr), T.III, p.249b43. 

6 «...In partibus corporis unum membrum solum officium suum exercet respectu 
Tit Steet nae pee non solum se, sed omnia alia membra portat».—In 

7 Artstorn, De l’Ame, III, ch.12, 434b23-24: «...Et il est clair qu’il n’est pas 
possible que, sans le toucher, l’animal existe». 5 
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La sensation, chez l’animal, est ordonnée & la conservation de l’individu 
et de lespéce. L’animal ne voit pas simplement (pour voir): la nature 
lui a donné des yeux pour qu’il puisse voir sa nourriture et s’en emparer. 
De cette maniére aussi, ce qui est un bien pour chacun des sens devient, 
médiatement, un bien pour tout l’individu. Ceci se retrouve également 
chez ’homme, mais pour une autre raison. La volonté a pour objet le 
bien universel: tout ce qui a raison de bien, donc ce qui convient 4 chaque 
faculté, entre sous l’objet de la volonté. 

En plus des facultés cognitives, il existe chez l’animal un appétit 
élicite, ayant pour objet le «bien connu», selon qu’il est appréhendé par 
ces facultés. Or il faut prendre garde A ce qu’est cet appétit élicite et a 
ce qui constitue son objet. La forme appréhendée représente un étre réel: 
Vappétit qui résulte de cette forme a pour objet, non pas la forme inten- 
tionnelle, mais l’étre réel qu’elle représente, dans la mesure ov il est un 
bien et est connu comme tel. Par ailleurs, ce méme appétit est l’appétit 
de tout le supp6t puisque, selon notre explication antérieure, chaque faculté 
remplit sa fonction propre pour tout V’individu auquel elle appartient. 
Dés lors, 4 l’appétit naturel de chaque sens pour son objet se superpose 
un acte élicite d’appétit, pour chacun de ces objets, dans la mesure ot 
ils constituent des biens pour tout le suppdét. 

Nous avons remarqué, il y a un instant, que les sens de V’animal sont 
ordonnés & autre chose qu’a la seule sensation: l’animal en a besoin pour 
sa propre vie et celle de son espéce. «Si l’animal n’avait pas besoin des 
choses percues par les sens, nous dit saint Thomas, pour autre chose que les 
actions mémes des sens, il n’aurait pas de puissance spéciale d’appétition: 
Vappétit naturel de chaque puissance suffirait»'. C’est l’existence méme 
de l’animal et de son espéce, qui est engagée dans |’existence et l’exercice 
de son appétit. La chose atteinte par une opération particulitre de 1’Ame, 
devient ainsi, d’une facon immédiate, objet de l’appétit élicite. 

En résumé, une affirmation comme celle-ci: «l’animal désire naturelle- 
ment voir), signifie trois choses: 

a) Il a des yeux pour voir: ses yeux tendent, d’un appétit naturel, 
vers la vision; 

b) de son appétit sensitif il désire voir, parce que voir constitue un 
bien immédiat pour sa faculté de vision, et médiat pour tout son étre. 
Cette signification doit nécessairement se compléter par celle qui suit. 

c) De son appétit sensitif il désire voir, parce qu’il a besoin de ce 
qu il voit pour vivre’. 

1 «Animal autem appetit rem visam per vim appetitivam, non solum ad videndum, 
sed etiam ad alios usus. Si autem non indigeret anima rebus perceptis a sensu, 
nisi propter actiones sensuum, scilicet ut eas sentiret; non oporteret appetitivum 
ponere speciale genus inter potentias animae, quia sufficeret appetitus naturalis 
potentiarum».—Ta, q.78, a.1, ad 3. ; 

2 La différence entre les significations b) et ¢) provient des deux raisons pour 
lesquelles l'objet de chaque sens constitue un bien pour l’animal: ee 

Tout animal est intéressé dans l’opération, en tant que telle, de chacune de 
ses puissances: l’actuation d’une puissance est un bien, non seulement pour cette 


puissance, mais pour tout le suppét (au sens ot le pied, v.g., comme nous l’avons noté 
plus haut, se porte lui-méme et porte tout le corps). = as 

De plus, quand il s’agit d’un animal, cette actuation _des puissances est direc- 
tement ordonnée & la conservation de l’individu et de l’espéce. A ce point de vue, 
l’animal désire moins «voir)» que posséder ce qu’il voit. 
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Le bien et le mal sont objet de l’appétit. La présence du bien engendre 
le plaisir, celle du mal, la douleur. Quand un sens pergoit un objet qui lui 
est proportionné, et qui, dés lors, constitue un bien pour lui et pour tout 
individu, il se produit une réaction dans l’appétit: c’est le plaisir. 

Dans un sens tout & fait équivoque, de méme que I’on parle d’amour 
«naturel», Yon pourrait parler de délectation «naturelle», pour désigner 
Vétat de la faculté cognitive lorsqu’elle a pergu un objet proportionné. 
Mais cet emploi devrait nous causer la méme impression que l’application 
du mot «repos» & l’état d’une pierre sur le sol: «Lapis quiescit», disaient 
les anciens... «...Amor enim et desiderium, et delectatio et tristitia, 
et si quid ejusmodi, si sumantur pro naturalibus dissonantiis vel conso- 
nantiis potentiarum vel actuum et hujusmodi, aequivoce dicuntur de 
eisdem ut sunt passiones animales)’. 

La délectation est spécifiée par son objet (la douleur, de méme): le 
mouvement de l’appétit en présence du bien ou du mal, devient telle ou 
telle espéce de délectation ou de douleur, selon le bien ou le mal présents. 
Et c’est ce qui nous permet de parler de mal de dent, de téte ou de pied... 
Avoir faim, froid ou chaud, sont des sensations tactiles qui spécifient un 
mouvement de l’appétit. La sensation est dans Ia faculté de connaissance, 
mais le plaisir ou la douleur sont dans l’appétit. Voila pourquoi Jean de 
Saint-Thomas apporte cette précision: «{Sensus externus] tristatur vel 
delectatur de sua cognitione non formaliter, id enim pertinet ad appetitum, 
sed objective, quia de tali cognitione ut de objecto appetitus laetatur»”. 

Voila comment se résout pour nous le probléme du «sens» de la dou- 
leur, et cette solution nous apporte de nouvelles lumiéres sur la délectation 
elle-méme. Nous comprenons mieux ce qu’est la «perception de ce qui 
convient» ou «a connaissance de la saisie du bien», et nous voyons le réle 
qu’elle remplit dans le phénoméne global de la délectation. Ce rdle est, 
en somme, le réle rempli par la connaissance & |’égard de l’appétit: ce qui 
cause formellement la délectation, c’est le (bonum ut praesens», et la con- 
naissance est une condition nécessaire, mais elle ne constitue pas la «ratio 
formalis causandi», dans la causalité du bien. 


IV. LA DEFINITION DE LA DELECTATION DONNEE PAR ARISTOTE 


C’est au chapitre onze du premier livre de la Rhétorique que nous 
trouvons la définition de la délectation donnée par le Philosophe: 
‘YroxelaOw 6’ tuiv evar tiv Hoovny klynoly Twa Tis vuxiis 
kal KaTaoTacw. abpbay kal atoOyriy eis thy brapxovcay gio, 
Umnv 6€ Tobvavtior®. 
Ce texte a été traduit de diverses facons. Voyons tout de suite 
quelques-unes de ces traductions: 
1. «Versio antiqua» commentée par saint Thomas: 
«{Positum sit igitur nobis quod] delectatio est quidam motus 
animae, et constitutio simul tota et sensibilis in sees existentem». 
1Cashran, In Iam ITae, q.23, a.4, n.7. 


2 Curs, phil., T.II, p.248b25. 
3 Rhét., I, ch.11 (ed Bexxer), 1369b33-35. 
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2. Version d’Antonio Riccobono dans |’édition Bekker des ceuvres d’Aristote: 
«Jam positum sit nobis voluptatem esse motionem quandam 
animi et constitutionem subitam et sensibilem in statu naturae con- 
venienti, molestiam vero contrarium»!. 
3. Version de l|’édition Didot: 

«Positum sit igitur nobis, voluptatem esse motionem quandam 
animi et constitutionem subitam sensuque percipiendam in statu 
conveniente naturae; molestiam autem esse contrarium)”. 

4. M. Rhys Roberts: 

‘We may lay it down that Pleasure is a movement, a movement 
by which the soul is consciously brought into its normal state of being; 
and that Pain is the opposite.’ 

5. M. John Henry Freese: 

“Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a certain movement 
of the soul, a sudden and perceptible settling down into its natural 
state, and pain the opposite.’ 

6. M. Médéric Dufour: 

«Admettons comme postulat que le plaisir est un mouvement de 
lame d’une espéce déterminée et un retour total et sensible a l’état 
naturel, et que la peine est le contraire»’. 

Ces traductions comportent des divergences. D’aprés les traducteurs 
modernes, Aristote définit la délectation «un retour de l’Ame & son état 
normal»). D’aprés les versions latines, il la définit (la constitution de l’Ame 
dans un état qui convient». C’est le mot xaradoracts que |’on inter- 
préte: ainsi différemment. L’interprétation d’irapxovcay gvaw varie 
également: état naturel, “normal state of being,” «status conveniens 
naturae), (natura existens)... 

Si la traduction du texte grec demeure incertaine, la pleine explication 
de cette définition n’en peut étre que plus difficile encore 4 donner. A tel 
point que !’on s’est demandé si elle exprimait bien l’enseignement d’Aris- 
tote ou si elle ne serait pas plutét une définition communément admise 
par les philosophes contemporains du Stagirite, et regue par lui, provisoi- 
rement au moins, pour les besoins de la discussion, par maniére de postulat. 
N’a-t-il pas dit, tout juste A la fin du chapitre 10: «II faut sur chaque point 
admettre comme suffisantes les définitions qui sans étre rigoureuses ne 
sont pas obscures» ?° N’introduit-il pas cette définition par la formule 
brroxeiaOw 6’ Hutv qui pourrait se traduire: «Admettons pour l’instant» ? 
Et surtout, on a trouvé que cette maniére de définir la délectation était 
explicitement condamnée par la doctrine du Philosophe sur le plaisir, dans 
V Ethique. 

1 Aristotelis Opera Omnia, Vol.III, Ars Rhetorica, Antonio Riccosono inter- 
prete, p.703. ae 

2 Aristotelis Opera Omnia. Graece et Latine, Parisiis, editore AMpRosio FiRMIN 
ee rhe W Sen ote Translated into English, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
ee pare with an English Translation, The ‘‘Art” of Rhetoric (The Loeb Classical 
Library), Havard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p.115. — 

5 AristoTE, Rhétorique, coll. des Universités de France (GuitLauME Bupf), 


texte établi et traduit par Mfpf&ric Durovr, Paris 1932. 
6 Rhét., I, ch.11, 1369b31-32 (trad. Durour) ate 
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Telle est la position que prend M. Dufour dans son analyse de la 
Rhétorique’, et que le R. P. Festugiére a vivement soutenue dans son ou- 
vrage Aristote, Le Plaisir. Se référant au chapitre 11 de la Rhétorique, 


le R. P. Festugiére écrit: 

On sait que la définition de 1’j50vh énoncée en téte de ce chapitre, 1369 b 33-35 
droxeloOw 5’ hulv elvar rv Hdovhy Klynoly twa Tis Wuxis Kal Kardoragw dOpday kal alaOnr iy 
els tiv brépxovcay ybow fait difficulté puisque c’est la formule méme que le Stagirite 
condamne Eth. Nic., Vil, 12, 1152 b 34 xara ovpBeBykds at kafioracat eis tiv puoikny eEy Hdeal 
ciow [Les plaisirs qui accompagnent la restauration dans |’état naturel ne sont 
plaisants que par accident], 1153 a 12 6:6 cal ob Karas exe 7d alodnriy yereow pavat 
elvat Thy Hdoviy, GANA UGANov Aekréov Evepyeray THs Kata plow ekews, dvrl de TOU aloOnrhy 
dveurdd.orov [En sorte qu’iln’est pas juste de définir le plaisir une génération conscien- 
te: mieux vaut le dire la mise en acte de nos facultés naturelles et remplacer «con- 
sciente» par «inentravée]. Cette formule, attribuée VII, 11, 1152 b 12 A ceux qui 
dénient au plaisir la valeur de bien, ddws pev ody obk dyabdv (H Hdovn), Ore raaal j5ovr yéveors 
éorw els paw aicdnrh xrd.. [Premiérement donc, le plaisir n’est aucunement un bien: 
Tout plaisir est une génération consciente dont le terme est un état naturel] est 
celle de Speusippe... Platon y fait allusion déja dans le Philébe, 53 c... Il semble 
bien d’ailleurs la prendre plus ou moins 4 son compte pour l’avoir lui-méme préparée. . . 
Comment donc se peut-il que cette doctrine de Platon et de Speusippe, expressément 
rejetée par l’Eth. Nic., soit adoptée dans la Rhétorique? Mais aussi bien ne l’y est- 
elle pas, comme Il’avait déjA noté TRENDELENBOURG, de Anima, 1877,p.177. Le but 
de la Rhétorique n’est pas d’enseigner le vrai en ces matiéres proprement philosophi- 
ques, mais, acceptant A leur sujet les opinions alors courantes pourvu qu’elles ne génent 
point l’objet propre de l’ouvrage, d’analyser et d’établir les meilleurs moyens de 
persuader... Tels étant le but, l’esprit, la méthode de la Rhétorique, il nous parait 
vain de chercher avec MonsTERBERG-MUNCKENAU, de concentu trium Aristotelis de 
voluptate commentationum, & interpréter la définition de la Rhétorique dans un sens 
proprement aristotélicien, en restreignant ici la portée de «ivnos 4 ce seul mouve- 
ment du vovs qu’est la pensée, cf. en particulier pp. 17-20, 30-31. Kinos et 
kardoracts 6quivaudraient dés lors & wsépyea et l’on rejoindrait de la sorte 
Vénoncé de lHthique. Tout le contexte du chapitre 11 de la Rhétorique s’oppose A 
cette exégése qu’un peu plus de tact littéraire efit suffi 4 éliminer?. 


Pourtant saint Thomas n’a pas cru vain de donner une interprétation 
proprement aristotélicienne de cette définition et une telle interprétation 
nous parait justifiée. Cette définition, comme d’ailleurs toute définition, 
doit. en effet se replacer dans un ensemble de doctrine qui nous aide & en 
comprendre la signification et la portée. Ce que nous avons déterminé 
jusqu’ici, sous la conduite du Philosophe et du Docteur Angélique, constitue 
cet ensemble. C’est en termes de bien possédé et de convenance 4 l’appétit 
que nous avons compris et défini la délectation. Mouvement de l’appétit 
dans la possession du bien, elle «s’intégre» par la réunion de trois facteurs: 


1 «La définition du plaisir (#5077), placée au commencement de ce chapitre, 
est up postulat (toxelo#w) suffisant pour la Rhétorique. Elle est trés différente 
de la discussion des théories de Speusippe et de Platon dans le Philtbe, menée dans 
Eth. Nic. VII, 11-14 et de l’exposé de la doctrine propre & Aristote sur la nature et les 
eee du plaisir qui remplit les c. 1-5 du livre X dans le méme ouvrage».—Op. cit., 
p.of. 

2 Aristote, Le Plaisir. Introduction, traduction et notes, Paris, Vrin, 1936, 
note 4 de la préface, pp.LXII-LXIV._ Nous avons cru bon d’ajouter entre cro- 
chets la traduction des passages de I’ Hthique faite par le R. P. lui-méme. Tl faut 
dire que celle-ci ne semble pas tout 4 fait exacte. Au lieu de traduire Bth., 1152b34: 
«Les plaisirs qui accompagnent la restauration dans l’état naturel ne sont plaisants 
que par accident», nous croyons qu’il faudrait plutét dire: «Les actions (évépyevac) 

ui nous mettent dans une disposition stable naturelle (dans l’état naturel) sont 
électables par accident». ; 
, De méme, Fth., 1153014, au lieu de da mise en acte de nos facultés naturelles», 
il vaudrait mieux dire: «la mise en acte de nos habitus naturels», ou encore: «la mise 
en acte, l’activité de nos états naturels». Aristote emploie ici le mot és. 
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présence du bien, connaissance de cette présence et satisfaction propre- 
ment dite. Il nous serait relativement aisé de montrer que la définition 
d’Aristote exprime adéquatement tout ceci et prolonge la définition 
commune que nous avons exposée précédemment. 

Mais en raison des hypothéses susmentionnées et des divergences 
entre les traductions, nous devons plutét rechercher les contextes immédiats 
dans Aristote lui-méme. Dans la Rhétorique d’abord, et dans V Ethique 
ensuite, dont la Rhétorique, pour Aristote, est un drejeton»!. La conti- 
nuité nous parait manifeste d’une ceuvre & l’autre, et le rapprochement 
des textes peut nous éclairer grandement sur le sens de la formule en cause. 


1. La «Rhétorique» 


Lisons d’abord la Rhétorique: 


Si c’est bien en cela que consiste le plaisir, il est clair aussi que ce qui produit 
la disposition temporaire susdite est agréable et que ce qui la détruit ou produit l’état 
contraire est pénible. I] suit done nécessairement que tendre A son état de nature 
est dans la plupart des cas agréable, et surtout quand les choses qui se produisent 
selon la nature ont recouvré leur propre nature; il en est de méme des habitudes 
[26n]; et, en effet, ’habituel se produit désormais comme une chose naturelle; car 
Vhabitude a quelque ressemblance avec la nature; «souvent» est, en effet, voisin de 
«toujours»; toujours est le domaine de la nature; souvent, celui de ’habitude. 

Agréable aussi ce qui n’est pas l’effet de la contrainte; car la contrainte est con- 
traire 4 la nature; aussi ce qu’on fait par nécessité est-il pénible et a-t-on eu raison 
de dire: «Toute action imposée par la nécessité est naturellement f&cheuse»2. 

Changer est agréable; changer est, en effet, un retour 4 l'état naturel, la constante 
répétition d’une méme chose portant toujours A l’excés V’habitus établi. . .»3 

Ce texte n’est-il pas assez clair déji? Ce qui est agréable, nous dit 
Aristote, c’est ce qui est naturel, ce qui est conforme 4 la nature («ce qui», 
c’est-a-dire les actions ou les objets qu’Aristote énumére ensuite, v.g. les 
aises, l’absence de fatigues, les jeux, le sommieil, etc.). Ce qui s’oppose 
& la nature, ce qui la «détruit», est pénible. Maintenant, l’habitude 
(€fos) est une seconde nature. «Toujours» est le domaine de la nature, 
«souvent», celui de ’habitude. Donc l’habituel est agréable aussi. Sans 
excés toutefois, car notre nature mobile aime le changement. De plus, 
si ce qui corrompt la nature est pénible, ce qui la rétablit sera délectable. 
Retenons cependant la différence entre ce qui se produit selon la nature, 
dans son état normal, et ce qui la restitue 4 |’état normal: la premiére 
catégorie d’actions est évidemment plus ferme et plus parfaite que la seconde. 
Or, le vrai plaisir réside dans la premiére, «...surtout quand les choses 
qui se produisent selon la nature ont recouvré leur propre nature». La 
seconde apporte un plaisir imparfait, un plaisir de tendance: «tendre & son 


état de nature est, dans la plupart des cas, agréable». Enfin, pour la méme 


1 «Puisque les preuves s’administrent par ces moyens [caractére de Vorateur, 
passions de l’auditeur, valeur démonstrative du discours], le maniement en suppose 
manifestement l’aptitude au raisonnement syllogistique, la connaissance spéculative 
des caractares, celle des vertus, troisitmement des passions, de la nature et des moda- 
lités de chacune, des causes et des habitus qui la font naitre chez les auditeurs; d’ot | 
il résulte que la rhétorique est comme une ramification [rapagues: rejeton] de la 
dialectique et de la science morale, qu’il est juste de dénommer politique».—1356a20-27. 


2 Rhét., I, ch.11, 1370a1-10. re 
3 Ibid, 1371425. ae 
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raison, l’acquisition d’une habitude pourra produire de la délectation, 
mesure que, par la répétition des actes, la difficulté et la contrainte dispa- 


raissent. 
2. Le livre VII de V«Ethique» 


Voyons, maintenant, ce que dit Aristote, au livre VII de l’ Ethique. 
Nous choisissons trois textes qui nous paraissent significatifs. 


A.—Disons encore ceci: le bien consiste en partie dans l’activité, en partie dans 
la disposition [és]; les actions qui nous mettent dans les dispositions naturelles 
sont agréables par accident. Il y a une activité dans les désirs des dispositions et 
de la nature en reste. Toutefois, il y a des plaisirs qui ne comportent ni chagrins 
ni désirs, qui sont analogues A l’activité que nous déployons dans la contemplation 
et dont la nature n’a pas un besoin impérieux!. 

B.—Les plaisirs ne sont pas une génération et tous ne sont pas liés 4 une génération. 

. Ils sont plutét activités et fin; ils ne se produisent pas en liaison avec une génération, 
mais en liaison avec l’usage que nous faisons des choses... Aussi ne s’exprime-t-on 
pas comme il faut quand on dit que le plaisir est une génération susceptible d’étre 
percue par les sens; il vaut mieux dire que c’est l’activité d’une disposition conforme 
a la nature et, au lieu d’employer l’expression: pergue par les sens, il est préférable de 
dire: qui ne rencontre pas d’obstacle?. 

C.—Or rien n’empéche, méme si les plaisirs sont parfois mauvais, qu’un plaisir 
soit le souverain bien; de méme, rien ne s’oppose A ce qu’une science soit excellente, 
quand bien méme d’autres seraient mauvaises. Que dis-je? C’est peut-étre lA une 
conséquence nécessaire, du moment qu’il y a pour chaque disposition des activités non 
entravées, que l’activité de toutes ces dispositions ou de l’une d’entre elles soit le bon- 
heur. Il est nécessaire, dis-je, que cette activité, si elle est libre [aveurdéicros, 
non entravée] soit la plus souhaitable. D/’ailleurs, c’est cela méme qui est le plaisir3. 


Y a-t-il opposition entre ces textes et celui de la Rhétorique? WNulle- 
ment. Selon le R. P. Festugiére, le texte A condamnerait la définition du 
plaisir donnée par la Rhétorique: il nous ‘semble, au contraire, contenir 
des indications importantes, pouvant en éclairer le sens. 

On peut y discerner trois choses: 

a) L’opération se distingue de la disposition 4 exercer |’opération 
(habitus)*. Si toutes les deux sont des biens, comme le dit saint Thomas, 
Vaction en est un plus parfait que la seule disposition 4 l’action. II s’en- 
suivra donc que la véritable délectation réside dans l’exercice de l’opération’. 

b) Il y a des actions qui établissent une disposition 4 agir stable et 
naturelle, et celles-ci ne sont délectables que par accident. 

ce) Il y a pourtant des plaisirs qui sont sans mélange, qui ne compor- 
tent ni chagrins ni désirs. 


1 Eth., VII, ch.13, 1152b33ss. Sauf indication contraire, nous citons toujours 
la traduction de M. Jean Voriquin (Ethique de Nicomaque, Paris, Garnier Fréres): 
e’est ce que nous désignons par la lettre V.; par exemple, v. eh.12, n.2. 

ous corrigeons légérement la traduction V.: au lieu de «les actions qui nous 
mettent dans les dispositions. ..», V. traduit: «les plaisirs qui...» «Par accident» 
n’est pasdans V. Au lieu de «Il y a une activité dans les désirs. . . », il traduit: «L’acti- 
vité, de son cété, consiste dans les désirs qui complétent la disposition et la nature». 

2 Ibid., 1153a9-17; V., ch.12, n.3. C’est nous qui soulignons. 

3 Ibid., ch.14, 1153b8; V., ch.13, n.2. 

4 L'&s désigne ce ges nous appelons un habitus, une disposition stable, par 
Opposition a la drdfears, spaeitiey temporaire. C’est un état, mais qui implique 
a rap i kaon ae vied Bee nee emier; OEP EE oe acte second. Catég., 
¢.8, ; aph., V, ¢.20, . §. THomas, In V Metaph., lect. Fi - 
ua), nn.1062-64; Ia IIae, 4.49, 2.3, ¢. riggs 

5 In VII Eth., lect.12, 0.1486. 
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C’est la deuxiéme de ces propositions qui doit étre examinée de pres. 
Elle signifie, en d’autres termes, que les actions propres & engendrer un 
habitus connaturel ne sont pas toujours nécessairement source de délec- 
tations. C’est qu’au moment od l’habitus n’est pas encore acquis, l’opé- 
ration ne résulte pas d’une maniére d’étre stable, incorporée & la nature. 
Elle manque pour autant de stabilité et de fermeté; elle n’est certes pas 
entravée mais elle le serait facilement. Or le Philosophe dira plus loin 
que la délectation consiste dans l’opération inentravée d’un habitus déja 
acquis. C’est done parce qu’elle n’est pas suffisamment fortifiée dans 
ses principes qu’une opération antérieure 4 la possession de Vhabitus, 
peut ne pas procurer de satisfaction, et qu’elle ne peut, si elle en procure, 
en procurer d’une aussi grande intensité. 

Il faut encore nous rendre compte que ce texte porte un participe 
présent, ai xafioracar, et non un aoriste. L’aoriste serait ai 
kataotacat. Le présent exprime une action qui s’accomplit actuelle- 
ment, l’aoriste, une action qui s’est accomplie. Dans la Rhétorique, Aris- 
tote emploie le nom dérivé de ce méme verbe xafiornuw et trés voisin 
de l’aoriste, 7 xatdorao.s. En francais, les noms dérivés d’un verbe 
ont deux significations: ils peuvent signifier une action ou un état). I 
en est de méme en grec. 

Dans le Philébe, Platon emploie, lui aussi, le mot katdcracts pour 
définir le plaisir, mais il est suggestif de voir qu’il en donne le sens en re- 
courant au présent (ka@ioTtnrat): His 6€ ye thy att&dv giow sbrav 
KabtoTATal, TavTny av THY KaTdoTacw HOovnv a&redeEducha Tap’ huwy 
av’twy. «Quand les choses se rétablissent dans leur nature, nous admet- 
tons, parmi nous, comme étant le plaisir, cette restauration»”. 

Platon enseigne constamment que le plaisir est une génération: quand, 
dés lors, il emploie le mot katdoraots parallélement 4 un présent, il lui 
donne évidemment le sens d’action qui nous établit dans l’état naturel. 

Aristote reconnait, dans |’ Ethique, que les actions menant A |’établis- 
sement d’un habitus naturel ne sont délectables que par accident. Quand, 
dans la Rhétorique, il emploie le mot xardorao.s pour définir le plaisir, 
ne convient-il pas de prendre garde que le nom dérivé d’un verbe ne signifie 
pas nécessairement une action qui s’accomplit, mais peut aussi exprimer 
un état, ou du moins, une action qui a eu lieu, conformément 4 la signifi- 
cation générale de l’aoriste? Voil4 comment ce texte de I’Hthique, loin 
de condamner celui de la Rhétorique, pourrait fort bien l’expliquer, d’autant 
plus que les textes B et C, tirés de  Ethique, confirment cette interpréta- 
tion. Se 
Le texte B affirme en effet, et avec insistance, que le plaisir ne consiste 
pas dans une génération. Que veut dire ici génération? Soit une action 
ou une suite d’actions qui engendrent un habitus, soit une action ou une 
suite d’actions quirestaurent la nature. Aristote reprend ce point beaucoup 
plus longuement au livre X, mais déja, il distingue nettement entre acqui- 
sition, mouvement vers, (mouvement au sens d’actus imperfectt) et activité 

1Cf, Lrrrrt, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise: «Rétablissement»: action de 


rétablir ou état d’une personne rétablie. 
2 Philébe, 26 D. La traduction est de nous. — 
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(mouvement au sens d’actus perfecti)'. Il insiste sur l’absence d’entraves 
dans l’activité délectable, et souligne que ce caractére est plus important, 
pour définir la délectation, que la connaissance (ou la conscience). 

Selon saint Thomas, Aristote exprime, dans ce texte, une définition 
de la délectation: «Delectatio est operatio non impedita habitus qui est 
secundum naturam, idest qui naturae habentis congruit»’. Manifeste- 
ment, nous retrouvons ici le contexte de la Rhétorique. Est délectable, 
ce qui est naturel. Le Philosophe vient de préciser que ce n’est pas l’acqui- 
sition de la nature ou de la disposition naturelle qui est délectable, mais 
l’activité de cette nature ou de cette disposition. Dans la Rhétorique,il a 
dit: «L’habituel se produit comme une chose naturelle, l’habitude est une 
seconde nature, ‘souvent’ est le domaine de l’habitude, etc.» Dans 1’ Ethique, 
il dit de méme: «La délectation est l’opération d’un habitus, d’une maniére 
d’étre, en harmonie avec la nature de celui qui le posséde et qui agit». Les 
deux textes ne s’opposent pas; ils ne se répétent pas non plus; ils se com- 
plétent. 

Nous avons cité le texte C comme confirmation. Enmettantle plaisir 
dans les opérations inentravées qui peuvent s’accomplir selon chaque habitus, 
il exclut manifestement que le plaisir pourrait étre dans le seul habitus, et, 
a fortiori, dans la génération de cet habitus. 


3. Le livre X de ’«Ethique» 


Passons, en troisiéme lieu, au livre X de l’ Ethique. Tous s’accordent 
4 reconnaftre que nous y trouvons l|’enseignement le plus explicite du Philo- 
sophe sur la délectation. I faudrait tout citer. 


A.—On dit encore que la douleur est la privation de ce que réclame la nature et 
que le plaisir en est la pleine satisfaction. Mais cela ne peut s’appliquer qu’aux 
affections du corps. Si donc le plaisir est la satisfaction de ce qui est conforme 4 
la nature, il faudra que l’objet ot se produit cette satisfaction éprouve, lui aussi, du 
plaisir; il s’agirait done du corps. Mais l’opinion générale ne souscrit pas 4 pareille 
affirmation. Le plaisir n’est donc pas une satisfaction de ce genre. Mais, cette 
satisfaction étant donnée, ne pourrait-on éprouver du plaisir, comme on peut 
éprouver de la douleur en se coupant3? 

B.—L’acte de la vue, semble-t-il, est complet 4 chaque moment de sa durée, 
car il ne lui manque aucun élément qui, venant le compléter, parachéverait son carac- 
tére spécifique. Jl en va de méme pour le plaisir, semble-t-il; il forme un tout et, & 
aucun moment de sa durée, on ne peut trouver un plaisir qui, par sa prolongation, 
perfectionnerait. son caractére spécifique. Par conséquent, il n’est pas non plus 
mouvement... Le caractére spécifique du plaisir est d’étre achevé & n’importe quel 
moment de sa durée4. 

C.—Tout sens déploie son activité par rapport A l’objet sensible; cet acte atteint 
sa perfection quand le sens est bien disposé relativement au plus beau des objets qui 
affectent. sa sensibilité, car tel semble bien étre l’acte parfait;... Etant donné ces 
conditions, dans chaque ordre de faits, l’activité la meilleure qu’on déploie est celle 
du sens le mieux disposé eu égard au meilleur des objets susceptibles de l’affecter. 
Cette activité sera donc la meilleure et la plus agréable. Car & chaque sens corres- 
pond un plaisir particulier et on peut en dire autant par rapport A la pensée et A la 


_ _1 «Le plaisir est une activité», dit le texte B. Remarquons qu'il y a ici deux acti- 
vités, deux actus perfecti, & savoir l’opération délectable (sensation, acte d’intelligence, 
etc.) et le mouvement de ]’appétit luicméme. La séparation est plus nette au livre X. 
Au livre VII, la délectation est définie par sa cause. 


2In VII Eth., lect.12, n.1493. 
3 Bth., X, ch.2, 1173b8-12; V., ch.3, n.6. 
4 Ibid., ch.3, 1174a12-18; V., ch.4, nn.1-3. 
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contemplation; l’opération la plus parfaite est aussi la plus agréable. Et la plus par- 
faite est l’opération du sens qui se trouve bien disposé par rapport au plus excellent 
des objets susceptibles de l’affecter. Ainsi le plaisir vient parachever l’activité qui 
se déploie. . .1 

Voici ce qu’écrit le R. P. Festugiére au sujet de la comparaison entre 
lenseignement d’Aristote, sur le plaisir, au livre VII et au livre X de I’ £thi- 
que: 

Doit-on dire, avec nombre d’exégétes, que la doctrine du Xe livre de l’Ethique 
est inconciliable avec celle du VIle livre, que le plaisir «activité inentravée» différe 
radicalement du plaisir «parachévement de l’activité»?... 

La différence est réelle, mais elle implique une précision de la doctrine, non pas 
une contradiction. Dans le premier traité [].VII], opposant le plaisir A la yéveois, 
Aristote, qui n’est pas encore maitre absolu de ses concepts, conclut simplement que 
le plaisir est activité. Une réflexion plus poussée lui fait reconnaitre que le plaisir 
n’est pas, au sens propre, activité, mais qu’il jaillit de l’activité parfaite comme le 
signe de cette perfection, ainsi que la santé parfaite, A la fleur de l’Age, s’épanouit 
en beauté?, 


Nous ne pouvons admettre cette interprétation. La seule différence 
en est une de points de vue: l’activité inentravée est cause du plaisir 
(1. VII), et le plaisir est le parachévement de l’activité (1. X). Les deux points 
de vue sont complémentaires l’un de |’autre. 

Le texte A du livre X nous parait reprendre exactement le point de 
vue du livre VII, sauf qu’il emploie, au lieu de yéveots, le mot dvardAnpwots 
que M. Voilquin traduit par «satisfaction». Dans sa traduction, le P. 
Festugiére le rend par «restauration»), mais alors, le rapprochement avec 
le livre VII devient beaucoup plus frappant: le plaisir n’est pas dans l’acte 
méme de restauration 4 l’état naturel (si ce n’est par accident), mais une 
fois la restauration faite, on éprouve la délectation comme on éprouve la 
douleur, si on se coupe (i.e. d’un seul coup, instantanément). L’idée 
n’est-elle pas absolument la méme? Le plaisir n’est pas «mouvement 
vers), mais il suit ce mouvement, il est l’instant. de plénitude qui couronne 
la restauration ou l’activité de |’état naturel. 

Le texte B reprend encore la méme idée, mais en des termes qui nous 
aménent A préciser en quel sens le plaisir peut étre dit «un mouvement 
de Ame», dans la Rhétorique. La délectation n’est pas génération ni 
mouvement, au sens d’une chose qui se fait: Aristote emploie |’exemple 
de la construction d’un temple et du mouvement local®. Elle n’est pas 
«dans le temps», comme ces actions le sont. Elle forme un tout complet 
et achevé dés le premier instant: ce sera cette idée qu’exprimera le mot 
é0péay dans la Rhétorique. Voila qui est clair. Pourtant, dans ce méme 
texte de la Rhétorique, elle est dite «mouvement», mais nous nous rappelle- 
rons, en expliquant l’expression, que le mot «mouvement» a aussi une autre 
signification pour Aristote (actus perfecti), selon laquelle la sensation et 
Vintellection peuvent étre appelées des mouvements. La précision, Tis 
wWuxijs, marque trés certainement qu’il s’agit d’un mouvement tout sem- 
blable 4 ces derniers. . 


1 Ibid., ch.4, 1174b15-25; V., ch.4, nn.5-6. Nous corrigeons V. 4 deux endroits: 
a) au lieu de «l’opération la plus parfaite est aussi la plus agréable», il traduit: 
«le plaisir le plus parfait est aussi le plus agréable». : = 
pb) Au lieu de «Et la plus parfaite est...», il traduit: «le plus parfait est celui 
du sens qui se trouve bien disposé par rapport au plus excellent des objets». 
2 Op. cit., ee. ; : 
3 Zth., X, ch.3, 1174a20-35; V., ch.4, nn.2-3. 
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Le texte C constitue, enfin, comme la synthése de ce qui précéde. 

a) Dans la suite de nos actions vitales, il est facile de remarquer que 
les unes sont plus parfaites que les autres. Prenons comme point de départ, 
nous dit Aristote, une opération parfaite, dans laquelle rien ne fait défaut, 
et voyons ce qui en constitue la perfection. Elle résulte, a la fois, de la 
bonne disposition de la puissance qui l’exerce, et de l’exacte proportion de 
Vobjet sur lequel elle porte. 

b) Or V’opération parfaite est aussi une opération délectable, et meil- 
leure est l’opération, plus grande est la délectation que nous en éprouvons. 
Il est facile de constater que chacune de nos opérations peut ainsi nous 
procurer une délectation particuliére, plus ou moins grande selon son degré 
de perfection. 

c) La délectation est done comme un parachévement, un couronne- 
ment, qui s’ajoute 4 l’opération parfaite «comme la beauté s’ajoute a la 
jeunesse». Ajoutons, cependant, que, dans l’esprit d’Aristote, la délec- 
tation ne se confond nullement avec |’activité qui la cause et qu’elle para- 
chéve: 

Les plaisirs qui accompagnent nos activités leur sont plus intimement joints 
que nos tendances; celles-ci en sont séparées et par le temps et par leur nature, tandis 
que ceux-la leur sont si proches et si intimement associés qu’on a pu discuter la question 
de savoir si activité et plaisir ne se confondaient pas. 

A vrai dire, il ne semble pas que le plaisir soit pensée ou sensation, affirmation 
qui serait étrange; ce qui les fait paraitre identiques, c’est l’impossibilité de les distin- 
guer [xwpitw: séparer]!. 

Voila ce qu’est la délectation pour Aristote. Comparons maintenant 
cet exposé & celui du livre VII de I’ Ethique et de la Rhétorique. 

Au livre VII, il a défini la délectation: l’opération inentravée d’un 
habitus connaturel. Le livre X ne la définit pas autrement. II précise 
ce qu’est cette opération inentravée: c’est l’opération parfaite dont il 
analyse les conditions du cété de l’objet et du sujet. Il a nié (1. VII et 
1. X, texte A) que la délectation fit génération d’un habitus connaturel: 
mais une fois engendré un tel habitus, la délectation peut étre éprouvée, 
«comme on peut éprouver de la douleur si on se coupe». II ajoute (1. X, 
texte C) que la délectation est, en conséquence, un parachévement de 
activité parfaite. Il fait bien ressortir, dans ce texte C, l’importance de 
Vhabitus: c’est Vhabitus qui rend possible et qui assure la perfection de 
Yopération du cété de la faculté, puisqu’il est précisément une disposition 
stable a bien agir. 

Aux deux endroits par conséquent (il. VII et X), ’opération inen- 
travée, l’opération parfaite procédant d’un habitus connaturel, est présentée 
comme ce qui est la cause de la délectation, et la délectation est elle-méme 
donnée comme ce qui suit et ce qui couronne cet «établissement» dans la 
perfection de nature. 

Ces explications n’éclairent-elles pas grandement le texte de la Rhéto- 
rique?, Ne pouvons-nous pas comprendre maintenant ce qu’a voulu ex- 
primer Aristote dans sa définition, 4 savoir la perfection de l’opération 
gréce a laquelle on éprouve la délectation et l’euphorie de la nature qui 


1 fith., X, ch.5, 1175b33; V., ch.5, nn.6-7. 
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atteint sa perfection dans l’opération parfaite et délectable? C’est ce 
qu’expriment les expressions xatdoracw et eis rv brdpxovcay ybaw. 

A la lumiére de ce contexte, essayons de comprendre et de traduire 
le texte d’Aristote: ‘Yaoxelcdw 8 jyuiv etvar rhv Hoovhv xlyyotv 
Tia THs Puxijs kal kataotacw dOpday Kal aicOnrny els rHy brdpxovoay 
gvow. Une remarque importante sur le sens premier de cette définition 
nous parait contenue dans ces mots du Philosophe, au livre VII de I’ £thique: 
«Ce sont les plaisirs du corps qui gardent ce nom [plaisir, délectation], 
par droit d’héritage en quelque sorte, du fait que l’on s’y adonne trés 
souvent et que tous les hommes y prennent part»’. 

Le mot «délectation» s’applique donc, en premier lieu, aux délecta- 
tions corporelles, et s’emploie ensuite, par extension, pour désigner les autres 
délectations. Par conséquent, dans son sens strict et premier, la défini- 
tion d’Aristote énonce ce qu’est la délectation sensible et corporelle, mais 
on pourra |’étendre 4 toutes les délectations, en la prenant dans un sens 
large ou commun. 

L’expression initiale toxeic@w 6’ quty ne nous parait pas vouloir 
dire «admettons comme postulat», mais plutét «qu'il soit entendu pour 
nous), OU encore, (posons que...» 

La délectation est d’abord définie comme étant «un mouvement de 
l4me». Pour comprendre le sens «aristotélicien» de cette expression, nous 
devons recourir au traité De l’Ame, ow le Philosophe parle d’une espace 
spéciale de mouvement qui n’est pas le mouvement successif d’un étre 
imparfait: 

Et il apparait, en fait, que le sensible fait seulement passer la faculté sensitive, 
qui était en puissance, 4 l’acte, car le sens ni ne patit, ni n’est altéré. Aussi est-ce 
14 une autre espéce de mouvement. En effet, le mouvement est, disions-nous, acte 


de ce qui est inachevé, tandis que |’acte au sens absolu, |’acte de ce qui a atteint son 
plein développement, est tout différent?. : 


Aristote a montré avec insistance que la délectation formait un tout 
achevé et complet, dés le premier instant. [Il l’a comparée, sous ce rapport, 
a l’acte de vision®. Ceci correspond done tout A fait 4 la description de 
«’acte au sens absolu» (actus perfect’), que signifie xivno.s dans ce texte 
du De Anima. C’est le mouvement instantané et l’acte d’un étre en état 
de perfection. 

Kardoracis eis tiv brapxovoay giow. C'est l’expression la 
plus difficile 4 saisir. Reportons-nous au contexte. Tout l’enseignement 
du Stagirite tend 4 montrer deux points: 

a) Ladélectation ne consiste pas dans une opération qui méne al’ établisse- 
ment d’un habitus naturel, mais elle est ressentie lorsque cet établissement 
est achevé. Elle n’est pas un établissement au sens de «devenir), mais 
au sens de «devenu», «accompli», «achevé). 

b) L’opération inentravée d’un état de nature, d’un habitus connaturel, 
ou l’opération parfaite s’accompagne inséparablement d’une délectation 
qui s’y ajoute comme son couronnement. Nous les réunissons lune et 
Vautre dans une méme réalité globale. 
~~ 1 Ch.14, 1153b33; V., ch.13, n.6. 

2 De l’Ame, III, ch.7, 431a4-8 (trad. Tricot), p.190. 
_ 8 £th., X, ch.3. 
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Que signifient maintenant xatdoracis et brapxovcay glow? 
Kardoracis: xara de haut en bas; tornut a l’aoriste, «se placer». Le 
nom qui exprime cette double idée, doit avoir le sens de repos, établisse- 
ment, achévement. ‘‘Settling down into its natural state’ de M. Freese 
pourrait fort bien avoir ce sens. Quant 4a b7dpxw, il signifie d’abord 
«étre 1A, exister, subsister». A l’entendre ainsi, l’expression eio T7v 
dradpxovoay gow deviendrait: «dans une nature ou un état naturel 
existant». C’est apparemment ce que nous retrouvons dans la traduc- 
tion latine: «constitutio in naturam existentem». Mais le dictionnaire 
nous avertit que le verbe drapxw peut aussi signifier (appartenir, convenir, 
étre convenable»': ne serions-nous pas en présence d’un hellénisme, em- 
ployé pour exprimer avec plus de force, la convenance ou la connaturalité 
de état ou de l’activité dont l’établissement cause la délectation? La 
délectation serait done «l’établissement dans une nature qui convient», 
ou mieux encore, (un mouvement de |’Ame ressenti a la suite de son établis- 
sement dans un état de nature qui lui convient parfaitement». 

Cette traduction peut-elle s’autoriser de l’interprétation que donne 
saint Thomas de la définition d’Aristote? La premiére partie: «Per hoc 
ergo quod dicitur quod delectatio est motws animae, ponitur in genere) 
ne fait pas difficulté. Saint Thomas poursuit: (Per hoc autem quod dicitur 
constitutio in existentem naturam, idest in id quod existit in natura rei, 
ponitur causa delectationis, scilicet praesentia connaturalis boni»”. 

Aristote exprime 1a, dit saint Thomas, la cause de la délectation. 
Et cette cause est en définitive la présence du bien connaturel. Mais 
voyons bien comment (praesentia boni connaturalis» peut expliquer 
«constitutio in existentem naturam»). Le sens de «constitutio» est expliqué 
peu aprés, 4 propos de «simul tota»: «Per hoc autem quod dicitur s¢mul tota, 
ostendit quod constitutio non debet accipi prout est in constitui , sed prout 
est in constitutum esse, quasi in termino motus: non enim delectatio est 
generatio, ut Plato posuit, sed magis consistit in factum esse, ut dicitur 
in VII Ethic.» 

Saint Thomas souligne clairement que la délectation n’a pas sa cause 
dans un mouvement, mais qu’elle est ressentie une fois ce mouvement 
accompli, La cause de la délectation n’est pas un établissement au sens 
d’une activité en marche, mais au sens d’une action achevée, d’une opéra- 
tion déja parfaite et rendue 4 son terme. C’est ce que détermine 4@pdas, 
«simul tota». Terme et idée que nous retrouvons dans la définition de 
SE «Aeternitas est interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta pos- 
sessio»*. Rapprochement suggestif: la cause de la délectation n’est pas 
dans l’opération selon que celle-ci, avec peine et labeur peut-étre, se déve- 
loppe et se déroule a travers le temps. S’il en était ainsi, la délectation 
serait elle-méme une génération. Mais elle a tout au contraire le double 
caractére de plénitude parfaite dés le premier instant, et d’intemporalité, 


1 Dictionnaire grec-frangais par C. ALEXANDRE, Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1912. 
2 Ia Ilae, q.31, a.1, ¢. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ta, q.10, a.1. 
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parce qu’elle suit l’opération selon que celle-ci a pour ainsi dire achevé 
sa course dans le temps et qu’elle s’est pleinement fixée comme perfection 
de l’étre qui la pose’. 

Etablissement tout entier a la fois, la cause de la délectation doit 
étre encore établissement «in existentem naturam, id est, in id quod existit 
in natura rei». Remarquons qu’il ne s’agit ici ni d’existence, ni méme 
de présence dans la réalité. I] ne faut pas entendre «constitutio in exis- 
tentem naturam» comme si l’expression dans sa totalité exprimait ’établis- 
sement dans une chose ou dans un bien présent et existant. Il n’en est 
pas ainsi. Saint Thomas dit bien que “constitutio” ne désigne pas la 
délectation dans son essence mais dans sa cause. Or c’est cette méme 
“constitutio” qui exprime presque A elle seule l’idée de présence puisqu’elle 
n’est rien d’autre que |’établissement dans l’opération actuellement posée 
et poussée jusqu’a son terme. On le voit clairement par la réponse A la 
premiére objection: “(Quando constituitur res in propria operatione ...se- 
quitur delectatio». Mais au lieu de parler d’un établissement dans l’opé- 
ration propre, Aristote dit, selon la version latine que commentait saint 
Thomas: (in naturam existentem», Et saint Thomas y voit avec raison 
la connaturalité du bien, la connaturalité de l’opération. La cause de la 
délectation, c’est l’établissement «in existentem naturam, id est, in id quod 
existit in natura rei): donc |’établissement dans ce qui existe, ou simple- 
ment qui est dans la nature de la chose. Ce ne peut étre plus clair: il 
s’agit d’un établissement dans quelque chose de connaturel. C’est pour- 
quoi il ne voit pas la cause de la délectation dans la présence du bien seule- 
ment, mais dans la présence du bien connaturel. Et ce quelque chose 
de connaturel, il précisera que c’est l’opération puisque |’ Lthique, en faisant 
une prédication «non per essentiam, sed per causam», dit expressément 
que la délectation est une opération inentravée. Aussi bien, saint Thomas 
résume-t-il toute sa pensée lorsqu’il écrit dans !’Ad primum: «Operatio 
connaturalis non impedita, est perfectio secunda, ut habetur... Et ideo, 
quando constituitur res in propria operatione connaturali et non impedita, 
sequitur delectatio, quae consistit in perfectum esse, ut dictum est. Sic 
ergo cum dicitur quod delectatio est operatio, non est praedicatio per 
essentiam, sed per causam). 

On dira peut-étre que cette explication de saint Thomas ne parle 
point de disposition naturelle ou d’habitus connaturel auxquels nous avons 
fait large place dans notre tentative d’explication quasi littérale. La 
réponse est facile. II est remarquable en effet que saint Thomas détermine 
la cause immédiate et prochaine de la délectation, et dans «ce quelque chose 
qui est dans la nature de la chose», il doit certainement voir l’opération. 
Mais si nous voulons définir la cause de la délectation, d’une maniére 
commune, sa cause éloignée autant que prochaine, il faudra, & Vopération 
connaturelle, ajouter les états qui conviennent 4 la nature et les habitus 
qui lui sont conformes. Car ceux-ci seront causes de délectation en étant 
causes d’opérations de soi délectables. Ainsi, avec la définition donnée 


1 Nous distinguons ces deux aspects de l’opération d’aprés cette phrase de Saint 
Thomas: «Et quamvis moveri ad perfectionem non sit totum simul, tamen consequi 
naturalem peri cetienent est totum simul».—Ja Ilae, q.31, a.1, ¢. 
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dans la Rhétorique, on aura une interprétation suffisamment large pour 
envelopper A sa manitre tout ce que |’Ethique enseigne sur la délectation. 

Enfin, la délectation est dite, dans sa cause toujours, aiaOnrn, 
dsensibilis». Cela signifie, comme l’explique saint Thomas, qu’il ne suffit 
pas a la délectation qu’une perfection naturelle soit atteinte; il faut que 
cette saisie soit pergue et sentie’. Nous pourrions peut-étre dire que 
cette saisie doit étre connue, laissant dans l’imprécision qu’elle le soit 
par les sens ou par l’intelligence, de sorte que la définition convienne a 
toute délectation. Saint Thomas dira dans un autre article: «In illa defi- 
nitione Philosophi, sensibile ponitur communiter pro quacumque appre- 
hensione. Dicit enim Philosophus in X Ethic., quod secundum omnem 
sensum est delectatio; similiter autem et secundum intellectum et specula- 
tionem». Mais conscient qu’Aristote peut fort bien définir la seule délec- 
tation sensible — c’est ce que le contexte de la Rhétorique nous avait incité 
& poser — saint Thomas ajoute aussitét: ‘“‘Vel potest dici quod ipse definit 
delectationem appetitus sensitivi»”. 

Ici on pourrait objecter qu’au livre VII de l’Ethique, Aristote a rejeté 
le mot aicOnrn de la définition du plaisir®. Comment peut-il l’y intro- 
duire maintenant? Nous croyons avoir répondu en expliquant ce passage. 
Si l’on disait seulement que la délectation est une opération de la nature 
percue par les sens, la caractéristique propre de cette opération n’apparai- 
trait pas clairement. En remplacant «percue par les sens» par «inentravée», 
nous soulignons davantage la perfection et le caractére achevé de cette 
opération, et nous montrons mieux ainsi que la délectation n’est pas une 
génération. La connaissance demeure néanmoins nécessaire 4 la délecta- 
tion: nulle part dans l’Hthique ni dans le traité De l’ Ame, n’est-il question 
d’attribuer la délectation aux étres dépourvus de connaissance. Dans la 
formule de la Rhétorique, katadotacts s’oppose a yéveots et, par ailleurs, 
aic@n7n marque que le plaisir est propre aux étres qui connaissent, et 
exprime méme le réle de la connaissance dans la délectation. 

Peut-étre serons-nous en mesure, 4 présent, de proposer une traduc- 
tion frangaise. Disons tout de suite que nous ne la voulons pas trop litté- 
rale. A la vouloir concise comme le grec, nous ne saurions peut-étre pas 
bannir les expressions aussi douteuses que «retour a l’état naturel» ou 
«restauration de ]’état naturel»; et nous ne distinguerions pas non plus 
ce que cette définition comporte comme essence et comme cause de la 
délectation. Nous dirons done d’une facon plus élaborée: La délectation 
est un mouvement de l’dme consécutif d l’établissement entier et conscient dans 
un état et dans une activité qui sont dans la nature méme del étre qui l éprowve. 


JEAN Lanatois, S.J. 


1 «Haec autem est differentia inter animalia et alias res naturales, quod aliae 
res naturales, quando constitwuntur in id quod convenit eis secundum naturam, hoe 
non sentiunt: sed animalia hoe sentiunt. Et ex isto sensu causatur quidam motus 
animae in appetitu sensitivo: et iste motus est delectation.—Ja IJae, q.31, a.1, e. 

2 Ia Ilae, q.31, a.4, ad 1. 

3 Ch.13, 1153a13, 2e texte cité plus haut, p.188. 
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The Problem of Measure in the 
Eternity of God 


In his Cursus theologicus John of St. Thomas’ shows that the Angelic 
Doctor held Eternity to be a measure in the strict sense of the word, not 
only as compared with created durations, but even more profoundly and 
more perfectly as considered in itself. His discussion of this doctrine 
brings out very sharply that the main objections to it arise from an inade- 
quate understanding of the notion of measure itself. Let us consider this 
notion to show what particular aspects John of St. Thomas has stressed 
in defending his Master’s position. 

In Book X of the Metaphysics, Chapter 1, Aristotle defines measure 


thus: 
...That by which quantity is known; and quantity qua quantity is known either 


by a ‘one’ or by a number, and all number is known by a ‘one’. ...And hence in the 
other classes too ‘measure’ means that by which each is first known, and the measure 
of each is a unit in length,... in weight, in speed.? 


Obviously, when we consider measure as it is found in predicamental 
quantity, it implies many imperfections which would make it wholly in- 
applicable to God. Yet the idea at once suggests itself that these imper- 
fections are not inherent in the notion of measure as such but derive merely 
from its application to quantity. If measure is confined to the domain of 
predicamental quantity, and such quantity is intrinsically imperfect, 
measure cannot be predicated of God except in a metaphorical sense. That 
predicamental quantity is intrinsically imperfect is obvious from its very 
definition: “The quantum is that which is divisible into the parts which 
are in it, each of which may then exist as a ‘one’ and a ‘this’.”* But, as 
St. Thomas explains, there are two kinds of quantity: 

Quantity is twofold. There is quantity of bulk or dimensive quantity, which is to 
be found only in corporeal things, and has, therefore, no place inGod. There is also 
quantity of virtue, which is measured according to some nature or form: It is this 
sort of quantity which is designated when we speak of something being more, or less, 
hot, in as much as it is more, or less, perfect in heat. Now this virtual quantity is 
measured firstly by its root — that is, by the very perfection of the form or of the 
nature: such is the greatness of spiritual things; just as we speak of great heat because 
of its intensity and perfection. And so Augustine says that in things which are great, 
but not in bulk, to be greater is to be better,4 for the more perfect a thing is, the better _ 
it is. Secondly, virtual quantity is measured by the effects of the form. Now the 
first effect of form is being, for every thing has being by reason of its form. The 
second effect is operation, for every agent acts through its form. Consequently, 
virtual quantity is measured both in regard to being and in regard to action: in regard 
to being, in as much as things of a more perfect nature are of longer duration; and in 
regard to action, in as much as things of a more perfect nature are more powerful to 
act.5 = 


1 Cursus theologicus (ed. Souesmes), T.II, disp.9, a.1. 
2 1052b20 (Oxford translation). 

3 ARISTOTLE, Metaph., V, chap.13, 1020a7. 

4 De Trinitate, V1, 8, PL 42, 929. — 
5 Ia, q.42, 2.1, ad 1 (Random House transl.). 3 
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We take for granted here that virtual quantity implies no imperfection. 
It is therefore plain that if the notion of measure did not apply to such 
quantity, the cause of this limitation could be no other than the nature of 
measure itself. Yet,evenif measure implied no imperfection on the part of 
measure itself, it might bespeak imperfection on the part of the measured, 
as in the case of creation: for creation designates perfection pure and simple 
on the part of the Creator, but it does imply imperfection on the part of 
the creature. If, then, the notion of measure applies to Eternity with 
respect to itself, to be measured must not imply any imperfection. And 
this is precisely the point John of St. Thomas brings out so forcefully. 

That measure as such connotes no imperfection on the part of the 
measure itself is clear even in the case of predicamental quantity. For to 
be one and indivisible, to be uniform and manifestative involves only 
perfection. Yet, that is what is essential to the measure: 


For everywhere we seek as the measure something one and indivisible... Now where 
it is thought impossible to take away or to add, there the measure is exact (hence 
that of number is most exact; for we posit the unit as indivisible in every respect); 
but in all other cases we imitate this sort of measure... so that the first thing from 
which, as far as our perception goes, nothing can be subtracted, all men make the 
measure.! 


Hence the real problem we are faced with is whether measure supposes 
imperfection on the part of the measured. 

Saying, as we well may, that Eternity is the uniformity of divine 
duration, we suppose that duration is essential to Eternity and that the 
uniformity in question will be a uniformity of duration. That duration 
as such connotes no imperfection we implicitly acknowledge by admitting 
that Eternity measures all created durations. For the measure must be 
of the genus of the measured, as St. Thomas explains: “Since to each thing 
corresponds a proper measure, it is necessary that the essential difference 
of the measure itself be received according to the condition of the act of 
the measured.’” Thus, when we say that Eternity is infinitely greater 
than any created duration we suppose that there is a comparability between 
Eternity and created durations. This comparability supposes in turn a 
unity of genus. 

But it will become even clearer to us that duration as such implies 
no imperfection if we recall that a being is said to be perfect and to have 
being to the extent that it endures. As John of St. Thomas says: 


... Duration, in virtue of its proper and precise formal notion does not formally imply 
succession and quantity. Rather formal succession diminishes the perfection of 
duration, A thing is said to endure as long as it remains in being; when it loses being 
it loses duration. Therefore, the less being it loses the more perfectly it endures. 
Succession, however, implies a certain loss of being in so far as something does not 
persist in the same manner, and is not in act but passes from potency to act. There- 
fore, succession does not belong to the concept of duration, but rather diminishes the 
notion of duration and makes it less perfect.3 

It follows that if measure were to be excluded from Eternity considered 
in itself, this could not be because it is measure in the genus of duration, 


but because measure would connote a potentiality on the part of the measur- 
1 AristoTLE, Metaph., X, chap.1, 1052b34 (Oxford transl.). 


2 In I Sententiarwm, d.19, q.2, a.1. 
3 Op. cit., T.II, d.9, a.1, n.12. 
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ed. We are thus confronted with the nature of the distinction between 
measure and measured. Since measure is defined as “that by which 
quantity is known,” it seems that that which is made known by it must 
involve some potentiality, at least in the order of knowability. But divine 
duration implies no potentiality; indeed, it is identical with its uniformity: 
wherefore the distinction which is essential to the very notion of measure 
would seem to be superfluous. 

It is in this context that John of St. Thomas makes a distinct con- 
tribution to the analysis of the concept of measure itself. First, he brings 
out the distinction found in St. Thomas between intrinsic and extrinsic 
measure: 

Measure is twofold: one is intrinsic, which is in the measured as an accident is in its 
subject; this is multiplied according to the multiplicity of the things measured, just 
as there are many lines which measure the length of many equal bodies. There is 
also an extrinsic measure, and this is not necessarily multiplied according to the mul- 
tiplicity of the things measured, but is in one thing as in a subject according to which 
many other things are measured, just as many pieces of cloth are measured according 
to the length of one ell... 

A body... is measured by an intrinsic measure, such as a line, a surface, or a depth; 
and by an extrinsic measure, as the thing located is measured by place, movement 
by time, and cloth by the ell.2 

This distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic measure is further 

developed by John of St. Thomas in the following passage: 
Extrinsic measure is that which measures something outside itself;*and hence it is 
said to measure by an application to, or by containing that which is measured, as the 
duration and movement of the heaven measures inferior movements as their extrinsic 
measure, and as the inch measures a length, and the pound a weight. Hence,such a 
measure terminates the real relation of the thing measured. JInérinsic measure is 
that measure which is inherent in the thing measured: it does not measure by applic- 
ation but by information. It has, therefore, the perfection of measure although it 
does not have the real relation and imperfection of dependence in virtue of which the 
measured thing depends upon its measure. Time is one example of this: although it 
is an extrinsic measure in regard to us, nevertheless it measures intrinsically the move- 
ment of the heaven; nor is there a superior time by which this time is measured. 
For, in every genus, the most perfect is the measure both of itself and of the other 
things in that genus — the intrinsic measure of itself, and the extrinsic measure of the 
other things.3 

If Eternity is the measure of divine duration, it can only be intrinsic 


measure. But intrinsic measure is still formally distinct from the intrin- 
sically measured. Hence it remains to be shown that even the intrin- 
sically “measured” involves no imperfection. This John of St. Thomas 
achieves by the following demonstration. The measurable is measurable 
to the extent of its assimilability to the measure. But if the measurable 
is perfectly assimilable to the measure it is so precisely because of its perfec- 
tion. Again, the essence of measure does not consist in making known 
that which in itself is only imperfectly knowable but simply in making 


1 In II Sent., d.2, q.1, a.2, ad 1. 


2 Quaestio disputata de Veritate, q.1, a.5, ©. 3g 

3 Op. cit., disp. 9, a.1, n.14— Time is that movement in the universe, which is 
the measure of all other movements by reason of its speed and uniformity. The 
Ancients identified time with the “diurnal movement of the outer sphere.” Our 
practical standard for measuring time is actually still the same: the sidereal day based 
upon the rotation of the earth with respect to the sphere of stars. ‘This, however, 
is only an approximation of natural time. The identification of a known constant 


‘of nature — such as the speed of light — with natural time, will probably never be 


more than a hypothesis. 
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known by virtue of indivisibility and uniformity. Indeed, mensuration 
consists most formally in making known the perfection of the measurable; 
hence, if the measured is wholly perfect, it will be perfectly made known. 
There is no imperfection, either in manifesting perfection, or in one’s 
perfection being manifested. 


_..It must be noted that although measure is by its very nature ordered to manifest 
the formal or virtual quantity of the measured, nevertheless it is not of the nature of 
measure to do this in an imperfect way, that is, in the mode of our knowledge which 
goes from the imperfect to the perfect; on the contrary, the very nature of mensura- 
. tion demands that the measure make known the measured in a perfect way, that is, 
by proceeding from the more perfect to the less perfect or less known by us.1 


In other words, a measure is measure only in so far as it is actual, and 
it can manifest only by reason of its actuality and determination. On 
the other hand, the measured itself is perfect according as it is more assimil- 
ated to the measure. Now, it is not essential to the nature of the measured 
that it be something imperfectly knowable, whose manifestation requires a 
passage from potency to act. The measured is actually measured and 
manifested only to the extent that it is actually assimilated to the measure. 
Yet, this actual assimilation, this being conjoined and united to the measure, 
suppresses neither the concept of measure nor the concept of measured. 
This is the reason why the notions of measure and measured are compatible 
with the perfection of Eternity. Indeed, in the latter case, the measured 
is so perfectly assimilated to its measure that they are identical. ‘“The 
more perfect is the measure, the more it is joined to the measured in a 
perfect way, drawing it to itself as much as possible. Now, since Eternity 
is the most perfect measure, it is most perfectly joined to that which it 
properly measures, so much so that it is identical with it. 

Of course, the “ratio mensurae’”’ and the “ratio mensurati” remain 
distinct within the identity: otherwise, this identity of perfect assimilation 
would be devoid of meaning. The main difficulty in this matter arises 
from the fact that we attribute to the concept of measure and measured 
as such the imperfections which adhere to them at the level of things first 
known and most known by us. Mensuration by application is the one 
with which we are most familiar, as in the case of measuring the length 
of some body, or the measure of time; and though we implicitly assume 
the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic measure, it becomes explicit 
and obvious only after mature consideration. 

A further difficulty is raised against measure in Eternity, whose 
solution is helpful in bringing out the absolute formality of measure as 
such. Because measure is manifestative, because the application of measure 
involves relation, and more particularly because time is complete only by 
an operation of the intellect, it seems that measure as such — and perhaps 
even more patently measure in duration — depends in some sense on an 
act or product of reason. This objection is all the more worthy of considera- 
tion since, as St. Thomas says: “...The nature of Eternity consists in 
the apprehension [‘‘in apprehensione’”] of the uniformity of that which 


~ 1 Op. cit., disp.9, a.1, n.15. 
2 Ibid., n.22. 
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is absolutely outside of movement.’' Now, although it is true that 
manifestation is essential to measure, yet, that by reason of which measure 
is manifestative, is not something of reason but rather the very unity, 


indivisibility, uniformity and determination, by virtue of which it makes 
known and certifies. 


Relation is believed to be essential to measure by such as fail to dis- 
tinguish between internal and external measure. As John of St. Thomas 
explains: 


Formally, measure is not a relation but the foundation of a relation; for some relations 
are founded in measure, as is said in V Metaph.,2 just as others are founded in action 
and passion. And just as an action is not constituted formally nor completively by 
a relation, so neither is measure, although it is the foundation of a relation. Now 
the difference is that — even antecedently to the relation — a distinction between the 
action and the term produced by it, is of the very nature of action, so that the same 
agent cannot both act and produce itself. If, therefore, the Father were identified 
with the Son, the very concept of Father would be destroyed, not only as to the rela- 
tion but even as to the action which is the foundation of that relation. On the other 
hand, measure does not — not even as previous to the relation — imply an action 
emitting or producing the measured; actually it involves two things only: that it be 
what is most perfect and most uniform in its genus, and that it can be applied and 
conjoined to, or identified with, the measured by being adequate to it. This gives 
rise to a relation of the measured to the measure ‘“fundata ex parte mensurati ad 
mensuram” only when the measure is inferior to, and'depends upon the measured. 
Now the first thing — namely to be what is most perfect and most uniform — is 
quite essential to every measure, whereas the second — the application and conjunc- 
tion to the measured —is not found in the same way in all measures. For some 
measure by enumeration and succession; others by the highest unity and permanence; 
some by extrinsic application, others by intrinsic information. And the more perfect 
the measure, the more perfectly it will be joined to the measured and draw it to itself 
as far as possible. And thus, since Eternity is the most perfect measure, it is joined 
to its own measured so completely that it has identity with it.3 


The difficulty arising from time, the completion of which depends 
upon intellect, is more easily disposed of. Intellect is required here as 
a necessary condition, as St. Thomas shows in Book IV of the Physics,* 
because of the ‘before’ and ‘after’ in time. “Unlike the aevwm or Eternity, 
time is the measure of a successive, not of a simultaneous, duration: of the 
‘before’ and ‘after’ in movement. To be adequate to the measure, the 
‘before’ and ‘after’ must be taken as one. This is achieved only by the 
intellect; in the thing several parts of time cannot be one and simultaneous. 
And so to measure the whole, some unification and enumeration must be 
made by the intellect. Eternity, on the contrary, is simultaneously whole, 
it has all the perfection of measure, and requires no completion by the 
intellect. In fact, St. Thomas states plainly that both eviternity and 
Eternity are complete in the indivisible unity which is their measure and 


1. Sieut in ecognitionem simplicium oportet nos venire per composita, ita in 
cognitionem aeternitatis oportet nos venire per tempus; quod nihil aliud est quam 
numerus motus secundum prius et posterius. Cum enim in quolibet motu sit successio, 
et una pars post alteram, ex hoc quod numeramus prius et posterius in motu, appre- 
hendimus tempus; quod nihil aliud est. quam numerus prioris et posterioris in motu. 
In eo autem quod caret motu, et semper eodem modo se habet, non est accipere prius 
et posterius. Sicut igitur ratio temporis consistit in numeratione prioris et posterioris 
in motu, ita in apprehensione uniformitatis eius quod est omnino extra motum, 
consistit ratio aeternitatis.”—Ja, q.10, a.1. 

2 Chap.15, 1020b31; 1021a29. ee 
3 Op. cit., disp.9, a.1, v.22, 
4 In IV Phys., lect.23 (ed. Leon.), 1.5. 
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which corresponds to the numbered ‘before’ and ‘after’ of time. “Just 
as the before and after of time complete the notion of time when they are 
understood as numbered, so does the permanence of the act, when it is 
understood according to the formality of a one which has the nature of 
measure, complete the notion of aevwm and of Eternity.” Thus St. 
Thomas says that Eternity is permanence by way of unity, but time by 
way of enumeration. Hence Eternity does not, as does time, need to be 
completed by the intellect. John of St. Thomas again develops this at 


length: 
...The complete nature of the perfection of measure is found in divine Eternity prior 
to anything wrought by the intellect... The perfection of measure consists in the 
uniformity and simplicity by which something is of itself capable of making known 
a certain quantity, for this is essential to the nature of measure on the part of its per- 
fection, for the most perfect in every genus is the measure of all else in that genus. 
Likewise, there is mensuration only on condition that the measure be adequate to 
its measured and be simultaneous with it. This is not achieved in time (nor in other 
measures which measure by numbering) except through the aid of reason, for the parts 
of measure cannot be joined and numbered except by an act of the intellect. In 
Eternity, however, this is not required, for it does not measure by enumeration and 
succession, but by possession and by permanent indivisibility in virtue of which it is 
wholly simultaneous. The full perfection of measure, therefore, is found in Eternity 
as something real, but the limitation and imperfection of the measured (which are 
due to its dependence on, and distinction from, the measure) are not found there. 
Rather the perfection of measure is plain from the fact that the measured is not only 
adequate to the measure but is identical with it.? 

As for the passage which some quote from St. Thomas so as to prove 
that Eternity consists in apprehension and therefore involves something 


on the part of the intellect, we reply by pointing to the solution of Cajetan: 


this is not meant in the sense that Eternity consists in knowing, as if - 


Eternity had its completion from the soul as does time. He explains more 
fully by saying that the unity of uniformity is actually given without the 
act of the soul, and that thus the uniformity does not depend on an act of 
reason but is something real. According to this interpretation, the passage: 
“ratio aeternitatis consistit in apprehensione uniformitatis ejus quod est 
omnino extra motum,” could be translated as follows: “the nature of 
Eternity consists in the very concept (or notion) of the uniformity of that 
which is absolutely outside of movement.”’ In other words: the notion of 
Eternity, and the notion of ‘the uniformity of that which”..., etc., are 
identical.* : 

Thus the concept of measure must be purified of any limitation attach- 
ing to measure as far as it is realized in inferior things. Impelled to formul- 
ate more expressly the doctrine of Eternity by the objections and difficulties 


1 In I Sent., d.19, q.2, al. 
2 Once dip 6a eD 


3 “Adverte hic, quod haee propositio in littera posita, scilicet ratio aeternitatis 
consistit in apprehensione wniformitatis, potest dupliciter exponi, quoad ly in appre- 
hensione. Uno modo, quod significet illam consistere in apprehendi seu cognosci: 
ita quod aeternitas sit completive ab anima, sicut de tempore dicitur. Et sic, iudicio 
meo, non intelligitur: eo quod unitas uniformitatis perennis actu est absque actu 
animae, non minus quam unitas essentiae divinae. Alio modo, quod significet idem 
quod in conceptione obiectiva, quam frequenti usu vocamus rationem; ac si dixisset: 
ratio aeternitatis consistit in sp eee idest in ratione uniformitatis. Et hic 
est sensus intentus.”—Casntran, In Iam, q.10, a.1 (ed. Leon.), n.4. 
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brought forward by the later Scholastics, John of St. Thomas has set into 
clear relief the inmost essence of measure and expressed it in its formal 
purity. In so doing, he has thrown light on the proper nature of Eternity. 


Sister M. Jocetyn, O.P. 


La Royauté de Marie * 


On m’a prié de traiter le sujet que voici: «(Quels sont les fondements 
théologiques de la royauté universelle de Marie?» Afin de pouvoir m’ac- 
quitter plus aisément de ma tAche, je devrai vous demander de bien distin- 
guer, dés le début, deux concepts bien différents l’un de l’autre, dont il 
importe de dégager le sens précis: le concept de mére et le concept de reine. 
Marie est Mére et Reine A la fois. Ces mots ne veulent pas dire la méme 
chose, surtout lorsque nous avons & préciser le sens des priviléges sublimes 
dont la Trés Sainte Vierge a été investie. 

Le concept de mére évoque naturellement celui de la génération et 
celui de la famille; le concept de reine réveille dans l’esprit l’idée de société 
parfaite. C’est, en effet, le propre de la maternité de donner a |’enfant 
l’étre et la vie, l’esse, comme c’est le propre de la famille de conduire |’en- 
fant & la maturité de son développement. La société civile, au contraire, 
parce qu’elle est une société parfaite, a pour mission d’assurer au citoyen, 
déja arrivé 4 sa maturité, le bene esse, la perfection de son activité dans 
état plus parfait de la vie politique’. Quand, en parlant de la Sainte 
Vierge, nous disons qu’elle est la Mére de miséricorde, nous voulons signifier 
que c’est A sa maternité spirituelle que chacun de nous doit la vie divine 
qu’il a recue au baptéme, l’esse dans l’ordre surnaturel, parce que c’est elle 
qui nous a fait naftre a la vie de la grace et qui nous entoure ensuite des 
soins les plus délicats pour conserver et accroitre en nos Ames la grace 
d’adoption qui nous a faits enfants de Diet. 

Quand, par contre, nous invoquons la Reine de miséricorde, nous nous 
tournons vers celle & qui a été confié le soin d’assurer l’épanouissement de 
la vie divine au sein de cette société surnaturelle qu’est |’Eglise. Au sur- 
plus, en élevant nos yeux vers cette Reine toute-puissante, nous songeons 
surtout a la sollicitude dont elle entoure les confirmés, c’est-4-dire ceux qui 
ont recu le sacrement de la maturité spirituelle et de la plénitude de la 
grace. Ceux-ci, en effet, sont dans la Cité de Dieu des citoyens au sens 
trés rigoureux du mot. Soldats du Christ, ils ont mission de défendre et 
de développer au sein de son Royaume la plénitude de la vie divine. A ce 
titre, ils sont tenus plus que les autres baptisés de servir la Reine dans la 
mesure méme ov ils doivent étre dévoués aux intéréts du Roi. «Concives 
et domestici», citoyens dans le Royaume du Christ-Roi parce que nous 
sommes des confirmés, nous avons tous le devoir de faire notre part, et 
toute notre part, pour établir le régne du Christ dans le monde. Nous le 
ferons dans la mesure ot nous saurons nous mettre docilement au service 
de la Reine Immaculée dont la mission est d’assurer la permanence de la 
sainteté au sein de I’Eglise, le Royaume du Christ. 

* , . . . . 
Shing Chiat dullists editions tent & cater oh phe 
Doyen de la faculté de Philosophie, M. Charles De Koninck, pour la précieuse col- 
laboration que celui-ci lui a donnée dans la préparation de cette étude. 


1 Voir Jacquus pz Montkon, Petites notes autour de la famille et de la cité. dans 
Laval théologique et philosophique, 1947, Vol.IIT, n.2, 268-280. wii me 
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Avant d’établir la preuve de la royauté universelle de Marie, je veux 
dire quelques mots de l’honneur qui revient A la Sainte Vierge du fait que 
le Christ lui doit son ascendance royale. Je terminerai en rappelant que 
ce qui caractérise le mieux la royauté de Marie, c’est que celle-ci est, comme 
le chante I’Eglise, la Reine de miséricorde: «Salve, Regina, mater miseri- 
cordiae». 


I. LE CHRIST DOIT A MARIE SON ASCENDANCE ROYALE 


Né de Marie, le Christ est de descendance royale. I est de la race 
de David et de sang royal. Saint Paul a soin de nous le rappeler: «II est 
né de la postérité de David selon la chair» (Rom.,1, 3). Aussi, lisons-nous 
en saint Luc (1, 32): «Le Seigneur Dieu lui donnera le tréne de David son 
pére). 

C’est par le Christ que la Nouvelle Alliance est généalogiquement 
reliée & l’Ancienne. A sa royauté universelle, Jésus a voulu assurer un 
caractére néanmoins trés humain: dans les desseins de Dieu, Celui qui 
naitra de Marie sera uni A son peuple par les liens du sang, il sera de sa 
race, et méme son ascendance royale servira, 4 sa facon, a la perfection 
de son Royaume et au salut de ceux qu’il veut racheter. 

S’il n’était pas né de David, le Christ serait Roi quand méme, et dans 
le sens le plus strict du mot. Ce n’est pas de David son pére qu’il tient le 
pouvoir de régner éternellement sur toute créature, mais c’est le Seigneur 
Dieu qui l’a établi Roi sur toutes les nations. Aussi, nous pouvons nous 
demander pourquoi Dieu a ainsi voulu que le Christ fit d’origine royale. 
En d’autres termes, en quoi cela peut-il contribuer 4 la perfection de son 
régne? Nous pouvons en trouver une raison dans le nom qui lui est donné 
en saint Matthieu: (Emmanuel, Dieu avec nous) (Mt.,1, 23). Pour nous 
sauver, le Verbe a daigné se faire l’un de nous. Il a voulu habiter parmi 
nous. II lui a plu de prendre la nature humaine et de lui emprunter tout 
ce qui pouvait le rapprocher de nous. C’est pour cette raison qu’Il a 
voulu que sa royauté efit quelque chose de plus profondément humain 
qui le rattach4t A son peuple par les liens du sang. Le Christ-Roi pourra 
dés lors nous présenter & son Pére comme son peuple selon la chair, et son 
Pére pourra nous confondre avec Lui dans l’amour de complaisance dont 
il ’enveloppe. 

Il ne conviendrait pas de sous-estimer cet élément humain delaroyauté 
du Christ, pas plus qu’il ne siérait de ne pas savoir apprécier 4 sa valeur 
la dignité de la Vierge qui a eu l’insigne honneur de transmettre au Christ 
le sang royal qui coule dans ses veines. D’autant plus que, pour la rendre 
digne d’un tel réle, Dieu a voulu que la Vierge Mére héritat de tout ce qu’il 
y avait de plus noble chez le saint roi David. Ainsi se ramasse en elle, 
au plus haut degré de perfection, toute la noblesse de la race royale a 
laquelle elle appartient et dont elle doit transmettre le sang au Messie. . 

Mais il y a davantage. Cet héritage royal atteint en Marie un degré 
unique de perfection, parce qu’il est recu dans la plus parfaite et la plus 
pure des créatures: (Quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur), 
nous dit saint Thomas. Et le fait qu’elle seule ait été jugée digne de com- | 
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muniquer au Christ le sang de David révéle en elle une noblesse royale 
bien supérieure a celle qu’on a pu admirer chez ses ancétres. 

C’est ainsi que l’ascendance royale du Christ manifeste chez lui l’ardent 
désir de ne rien négliger de tout ce qui peut l’unir 4 nous plus étroitement, 
en méme temps qu’elle ajoute un gracieux fleuron 4 la couronne de Marie, 
sa Meére. 


II. LA VIERGE REINE 


Cependant, un homme n’est pas roi du seul fait de son ascendance 
royale; de méme une femme n’est pas reine pour avoir donné naissance & 
un roi. Pour étre reine, au sens vrai du mot, il faut que, de quelque fagon, 
elle soit associée au gouvernement du royaume. La royauté de la Vierge 
ne se borne donc pas & l’incomparable privilége d’avoir donné naissance 
au Fils de David. Sa royauté est d’un autre ordre, bien supérieur. Elle 
est reine au sens le plus rigoureux du terme, et son ascendance royale ne 
peut étre, en aucune maniére, le constitutif formel de sa royauté. Elle 
est reine de par la volonté de Dieu, parce qu’il a plu au Pére de l’associer 
au gouvernement du Royaume de son Fils. 

Pour montrer que Marie est en toute vérité la Reine du Royaume 
du Christ, il me semble qu’il suffira d’expliquer ceci: non seulement Marie 
est la Mére de Celui qui est notre Rédempteur et notre Roi, mais elle est 
aussi, parce qu’elle l’a voulu, la Mére du Rédempteur en tant que tel, la 
Mére du Roi en tant que tel. En d’autres termes, ce n’est pas par accident 
que Marie se trouve étre la Mére de celui qui est notre Sauveur et notre 
Roi; c’est, au contraire, parce qu’elle a consenti & ce que Dieu l’intégre 
comme un élément indispensable dans l’ceuvre de la Rédemption. 

Il y a, en effet, entre la Mére de Jésus et la Rédemption, entre elle 
et la royauté universelle de son Fils un lien de causalité véritable, en vertu 
duquel Marie est -effectivement associée 4 l’ceuvre de la Rédemption, & 
la puissance royale et au régne de son Fils. C’est Dieu qui l’a ainsi voulu. 
Il a décrété que le consentement de Marie fit nécessaire 4 l’établissement 
et & la vie du Royaume du Christ. C’est elle qui a élu ce Roi de miséri- 
corde, comme c’est elle qui a rendu possible son Royaume. «Fiat mihi 
secundum verbum tuum»: c’est dans ce consentement, qu’elle a librement 
donné aux desseins de Dieu sur elle, que la Vierge doit d’abord nous appa- 
raitre comme la Reine du Royaume du Christ. En consentant 4 devenir 
la mére du Sauveur-Roi comme tel, elle a accepté d’étre étroitement associée 
& l’ceuvre du salut des hommes telle que Dieu 1l’a voulue et au régne éternel 
de celui qui devait sauver le monde. Elle a rendu possible le Royaume 
du Christ, elle est devenue la Mére du Roi en tant qu’il est Roi. De ce 
fait, elle a pris sa place, devenue nécessaire, aux cdtés du Christ-Roi dans 
le gouvernement du monde et elle est devenue en toute vérité la Reine du 

Royaume dont Jésus est le Roi. 

C’est pour n’avoir pas compris cela que les protestants ont abandonné 
le culte de la Sainte Vierge, en qui ils refusent de voir autre chose que la 
Mére de celui qui s’est fait le Sauveur du monde. IIs ne savent pas com- 
prendre que Dieu a voulu faire d’elle l’associée de son Fils dans l’ceuvre de 
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la Rédemption. Pour avoir abandonné l’interprétation des Saintes Keri- 
tures aux seules lumiéres de la raison naturelle ils en sont venus 4 ne plus 
savoir dégager de la scéne de |’Annonciation les enseignements divins qui 
s’y trouvent enchassés. 

C’est bien, en effet, dans le dialogue, d’une simplicité sublime, engagé 
entre l’Ange et Marie que |’Nglise a toujours apercu le réle de corédemptrice 
assigné 4 la Mére de Jésus par la Sainte Trinité et tous les priviléges inesti- 
mables qui en découlent. L’enseignement des Péres en fait foi et la sainte 
Liturgie se plait 4 nous le rappeler en maintes occurrences. 

L’Annonciation s’est accomplie dans l’ordre le plus parfait, puisqu’elle 
est l’ceuvre de Dieu. Cet ordre est dés lors d’une importance capitale: 
on y doit trouver une abondante source de lumiére. II est l’ordre d’un 
tout indivisible ot la réponse de la Vierge se soude aux paroles de l’Ange 
pour nous manifester ce que sera l’économie de la Rédemption. Ce Fils 
que la Vierge concevra, qu’elle enfantera, et auquel elle donnera le nom de 
Jésus, il sera grand, «on l’appellera le Fils du Trés-Haut: le Seigneur Dieu 
lui donnera le tréne de David son pére: il régnera éternellement sur la mai- 
son de Jacob, et son régne n’aura point de fin» (Luc, 1, 32). Telles sont 
les paroles de |’Ange. 

La réponse de la Vierge est toute simple et absolument compréhensive. 
Marie accepte tout: «Voici la servante du Seigneur: qu’il me soit fait selon 
votre parole». Ce Fiat est un acquiescement complet et sans réserve & 
tout ce que le Seigneur lui propose. Elle veut la personne et la vie de Jésus, 
elle veut avec Dieu tout ce qu'il sera et tout ce qu’il fera. Par 1a elle s’in- 
tégre dans l’économie de la Rédemption: elle accepte d’y jouer un rdéle de 
premier plan, elle y prend la place d’un premier principe et elle devient un 
élément indispensable a l’établissement du Royaume de son Fils. En se 
conformant sans restriction aux desseins de Dieu, elle entend acquiescer 
& tout ce que Dieu lui a proposé. Elle se fait ainsi l’associée de son Fils 
pour accomplir avec Lui son ceuvre tout entiére et pour établir son régne, 
qui n’aura point de fin. C’est dire qu’elle sera Reine avec Lui, Reine du 
Royaume dont II sera le Roi. 

Ajoutons 4 cela que les paroles de PAnce indiquent nettement que 
la Vierge est parfaitement apte A cette sublime mission qui sera la sienne. 
Ecoutez-le: «Je vous salue, Marie, pleine de grace»: Gratia plena. Pleine 
de grAce, c’est le nom que l’Ange lui donne. C’est son nom. D’aprés la 
suite du discours de l’Ange, il faut comprendre que c’est cette plénitude 
de grAce qui la rend apte au réle qui lui est réservé. Saint Thomas nous 
dit: Praemisit Angelus idoneitatem ejus ad conceptum': Ange a pris soin 
de lui apprendre qu’elle est apte & tout ce que le Ciel attend d’elle. Il 
s’agit donc bien d’une plénitude de perfection, qui la proportionne & la 
dignité du Fils, Sauveur ét Roi, qui lui sera donné. 

La parole subséquente de l’Ange renferme le principe sur lequel s’ap- 
puie l’ineffable grandeur de la Vierge-Reine: «Le Seigneur est avec vous): 
Dominus tecum. Le nom du Seigneur, dit saint Albert le Grand, désigne 


1 IIIa, q.30, a.4, ©, = 
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de maniére absolue la toute-puissance de Dieu’. II faudrait pouvoir citer 
ici tout le chapitre que ce grand docteur marial a consacré a ces paroles, 
Dominus tecum, dans son rigoureux et profond Mariale. Contentons- 
nous, cependant, de l’observation de saint Thomas d’Aquin: «Le Seigneur, 
n’est-ce point le Pare de Celui qui est son Fils 4 elle aussi? Privilége que 
n’a jamais eu aucun ange ni aucune créature. ‘Ce qui naitra de vous sera 
saint; il sera appelé Fils du Trés-Haut’. Le Seigneur est done avec la 
Bienheureuse Vierge d’une tout autre maniére qu’avec |’Ange: il est avec 
l’Ange comme son Seigneur et Maitre; il est avec la Vierge comme un fils. 
Privilége unique. Aussi ces paroles: “Le Seigneur est avec vous’ sont- 
elles le plus magnifique éloge que l’on puisse faire de Marie. II n’est pas, 
pour la désigner, d’expression plus élogieuse. C’est done 4 bon droit que 
l’Ange la révére comme sa Dame et sa Souveraine. Le nom de Marie 
qu’il lui donne complaisamment, signifie, dans la langue syrienne, Dame_ 
et Souveraine»®. D’ailleurs, quelle que soit l’étymologie du nom de Marie, 
les paroles que lui adresse Elisabeth suffisent 4 nous apprendre qu’elle est 
vraiment Dame et Souveraine, puisque celle-ci l’appelle la Mére du Sou- 
verain Seigneur: «(D’ou m’est-il donné que la Mére de mon Seigneur vienne 
& moi?» (Luc, 1, 48) 

La dignité incomparable de la Vierge-Reine nous est encore mani- 
festée par le nom qu’elle devra donner 4 son Fils: «Vous lui donnerez le 
nom de Jésus» (Luc, 1, 31) c’est-a-dire Sauveur. Quelle est la portée de 
ce nom? La parole de |’Ange est trés explicite: le Fils qu’elle concevra, 
qu’elle enfantera et auquel elle donnera le nom de Jésus, c’est-4-dire Sau- 
veur, il sera grand, on l’appellera le Fils du Trés-Haut; le Seigneur Dieu 
lui donnera le tréne de David son pére; il régnera éternellement sur la 
maison de Jacob et son régne n’aura point de fin (Lue, I, 32). 

Remarquons l’importance du futur indicatif: «II sera, on l’appellera, 
il régnera, son régne n’aura point de fin». C’est l’Eternel, au sein duquel 
se fait toute prédestination, qui manifeste 4 la Vierge ses desseins infailli- 
bles et la part qu’elle aura dans leur réalisation. Elle est donc, par le 
fait de son consentement, une cause per se, une cause directe et universelle, 
dans l’accomplissement des desseins de Dieu. Elle est done Mére de son 
Fils en tant qu’il sera Sauveur et Roi. 

Notons enfin que c’est Dieu qui envoie l’Ange 4 Marie: «L’Ange 
Gabriel fut envoyé de Dieu» (Luc, 1, 26). Les auteurs ne manquent pas 
d’insister sur le fait que la personne du Fils de Marie préexiste 4 sa Mére 
et que «toutes choses ont été faites par Lui, rien de ce qui a été fait n’ayant 
été fait sans Lui» (Jean, 1, 3). C’est done par Lui que l’Ange fut envoyé 
a Marie. C’est done Lui qui a choisi sa Mére, c’est Lui qui a voulu s’in- 
carner en elle et devenir par elle Sauveur et Roi. C’est encore Lui qui a 
voulu obtenir de celle qui devait étre sa Mére son parfait acquiescement a 
oeuvre entiére de la Rédemption. Bref, ce n’est pas par accident que la 
Mére du Fils de Dieu se trouve étre en méme temps la Mére du Sauveur-Roi. 


1 Mariale sive quaestiones super Evangelium: «Missus est», q.165 dans Opera 
Omnia, ed. Borennt, T.XXXVII, Paris 1898, pp.246-249. 2 : 
2 Expositio super Salutatione angelica (trad. ajoutée en appendice a la S 
théologique, III Pars, qq.27-34, 6d. Revur pes JEUNES). ee es 
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La Vierge est done la Mére d’un fils A la fois Sauveur et Roi, qui l’a 
lui-méme choisie et qu’elle a librement accepté. Nous sommes donc en 
présence d’une alliance trés réelle conclue entre la Mére et son Fils, une 
alliance qui a pour objet, certes, la filiation humaine de Jésus, mais qui a 
aussi pour objet la Rédemption par le Christ, la royauté universelle du 
Christ et son régne éternel. Marie devient donc l’associée de son Fils en 
tant qu’Il est Sauveur et Roi. Or, l’associée du roi, c’est la définition 
méme de la reine. 

Marquons en outre que le dessein éternel de Dieu sur son Fils a déter- 
miné qu’Il régnera et que son régne n’aura point de fin. Marie est donc 
Vassociée du Roi pour toujours. Avec Lui elle régnera éternellement. 

Ajoutons que non seulement Marie est la Reinedu Royaume de Dieu, 
mais qu’elle est une Reine parfaite. C’est avec raison que les auteurs 
modernes insistent sur le fait que la notion de reine n’est pas du tout celle 
de roi en second. «Quand on cherche 4 dégager du titre de reine attribué 
& la Sainte Vierge par une tradition toujours vivante son contenu théolo- 
gique, une tentation menace, qu’on n’évite pas toujours, c’est d’en faire 
un simple décalque du titre de Roi, propre 4 son Fils, sans prendre garde 
& la forme féminine qui le caractérise et qui, loin d’étre accidentelle, en 
détermine le sens spécifique»’. Nous n’hésitons pas & faire ndétre cette 
définition de la femme-reine: «La reine, c’est la femme qui, 4 son titre de 
femme, s’unit au roi comme tel pour le compléter, non seulement dans 
son étre et dans sa vie d’homme, mais encore dans son étre et dans sa vie 
de roi»”. La perfection de cette Reine doit étre jugée a la lumiére de la 
perfection du Roi. Ce principe s’applique 4 la Sainte Vierge d’une fagon 
tout a fait unique, car elle est en tout ce que le Christ-Roi veut qu’elle 
soit: «Vous avez trouvé grace devant Dieu», lui dit l’Ange (Luc, 1, 30). 

La perfection de cette Reine se mesure encore par l’efficience du rdle 
qu’elle joue aux cétés du Roi dans l’exercice méme de la royauté. A ce 
point de vue encore, la Sainte Vierge échappe 4 toute imperfection, 4 cause 
de son incomparable humilité, qui fait d’elle la collaboratrice parfaite du 
plus parfait des rois. Hece ancilla Domini, a-t-elle répondu 4 Ange; 
«Voici la servante du Seigneur». Cette humilité la rend parfaitement 
malléable entre les mains de son Seigneur et Roi. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous rappeler que l’exercice de cette royauté 
de Marie, totalement consacré 4 établir le regne du Christ-Roi, consiste 
avant tout dans son réle souverainement secourable de Médiatrice univer- 
selle. Aprés avoir coopéré & la Rédemption du monde par la part trés 
intime qu’elle a prise la vie et A la mort de son Fils, elle ne cesse, par la 
toute-puissance de son intercession, de répandre et de conserver la vie 
divine au sein du royaume dont elle est la Reine. Elle est auprés de son 
Fils Reine de miséricorde, Regina misericordiae. 


1 M.-J. Nicouas, O.P., La Vierge Reine, dans Revue Thomiste, 1939, pp.2-3. 
2 Tbid., p.17. 
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III. LA REINE DE MISERICORDE 


Saint Albert le Grand nous donne d’excellentes raisons, qui sont par- 
faitement démonstratives, pour établir que le nom le plus propre 4 dési- 
gner la souveraine dignité de la Sainte Vierge est celui de Reine de misé- 
ricorde: propriissimum nomen quod beatissimae Virgini secundum suam 
dignitatem summam debetur, est regina misericordiae’. C’est ce que chante 
l’Eglise, et nous avec elle: Salve, Regina—mater misericordiae: (Salut, Reine, 
Mérede miséricorde». Le propre de cette reine, c’est d’étre en méme temps 
une mére de miséricorde. Pourquoi en est-il ainsi? 

Saint Thomas d’Aquin nous apprend que la miséricorde de Dieu 
apparait dans toutes ses ceuvres et qu’elle est la source premiére de toutes 
choses: In quolibet opere Dei apparet misericordia quantum ad primam radi- 
cem ejus’. Or Marie est le chef-d’ceuvre de Dieu. Il convient donc qu’elle 
soit un chef-d’ceuvre de miséricorde et que celle-ci éclate avec splendeur 
en tout ce qu’elle fait au service du Christ-Roi. 

Dans le royaume du Christ elle est Mére de la miséricorde. Ce réle 
lui convenait éminemment puisqu’elle est la mére des chrétiens et que sa 
mission consiste & conserver chez ses enfants, pécheurs rebelles et tellement 
dignes de pitié, la vie surnaturelle qu’ils doivent 4 sa maternité spirituelle. 

Reine de miséricorde est un titre gracieux qui peut s’entendre de di- 
verses facons. Marie est la Reine du Royaume dont le Roi est mort par 
pitié pour nous. Ce Roi est la Victime qu’elle a elle-méme immolée sur 
le Calvaire pour faire éclater la miséricorde du Tout-Puissant. C’est aussi 
sa miséricorde qui nous obtient de son Fils, avec notre salut, les grAces 
qui nous ordonnent au bien du Royaume dont la fin n’est autre que le 
bien commun universel, ¢’est-A-dire Dieu tel qu’il est en luicméme. Mé- 
diatrice universelle de toutes grAces, elle nous obtient, par son intercession 
toute-puissante, le bonheur de ne pas étre trop indignes du Royaume dont 
nous sommes les sujets. 

C’est surtout dans le récit des noces de Cana que nous apparait, 
dans sa touchante réalité, la miséricorde toute maternelle de la Vierge- 
Reine. «Le troisiéme jour, lisons-nous dans saint Jean, il se fit des noces 
& Cana en Galilée, et la Mére de Jésus y était. Jésus fut aussi convié 
aux noces avec ses disciples. Le vin étant venu & manquer, la Mére de 
Jésus lui dit: Ils n’ont point de vin. Jésus lui répondit: Femme, qu’est-ce 
que cela pour moi et pour vous? Mon heure n’est pas encore venue. 
Sa Mére dit aux serviteurs: Faites tout ce qu’il vous dira» (Jean, m1, 1-5). 
On sait la suite. 

Dans son commentaire sur ce passage de |’Meriture, saint Thomas 
nous fait observer que la Mére du Christ y joue le réle de Médiatrice. 
Gesstt ergo Mater Christi mediatricis personam. Remarquez la pitié et la 
miséricorde de la Vierge: parce qu’elle est pleine de miséricorde, elle veut 
subvenir & la misére des autres et leur procurer ce qui leur manque. Et 
pourtant il s’agit en le cas de biens dont l’importance est assez secon- 


1 Mariale, q.162. 
2 Ta, q.21, a.4. 
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daire. Remarquez aussi la diligence de la Vierge: elle n’attend pas que 
ses protégés en soient rendus 4 l’extréme nécessité pour venir A leur secours. 
Si la Vierge de miséricorde n’était pas intervenue, non seulement les con- 
vives auraient manqué de vin, mais ils auraient été privés du meilleur des 
vins. Remarquons enfin que la Sainte Vierge intercdde pour nous 4 temps 
et 4 contretemps: le Christ n’avait-il pas dit expressément: «Mon heure 
n’est pas encore venue)? N’hésitons done pas 4 reconnaitre et a magnifier 
la grande miséricorde de celle qui est A la fois notre Mére et notre Reine. 


CON CLUSION 


Concluons. Dansle Royaume du Christ, Marie est Reine et sa royauté 
est faite de miséricorde. Dieu l’a exaltée A ce point afin de nous élever avec 
elle jusqu’au tréne ov elle régne pour toujours avec le Christ-Roi. «Le 
Christ Jésus, dit l’Apdétre, s’est abaissé Lui-méme, se faisant obéissant 
jusqu’a la mort, et A la mort de la croix. C’est pourquoi Dieu I’a exalté 
et lui a donné un nom qui est au-dessus de tout nom, afin qu’au nom de 
Jésus tout genou fléchisse dans les cieux, sur la terre et dans les enfers; 
et que toute langue confesse, 4 la gloire de Dieu le Pére, que Jésus-Christ 
est Seigneur) (Phil., m1, 8-11). 

Parce qu’elle a été associée aux humiliations et aux souffrances de 
son Fils, comme A toute la Rédemption, la Vierge Marie a elle aussi mérité 
d’étre eraltte au-dessus de toutes les créatures. Elle a recu un nom qui 
lui assure un empire absolu sur le monde: elle est la Reine de miséricorde. 

Tandis que les tyrans ne cherchent que leur propre intérét, les rois, 
eux, ne doivent avoir en vue que le bien de leurs sujets. «C’est pour 
cette raison, dit saint Alphonse de Liguori, 4 l’appui de saint Albert le 
Grand, que dans la cérémonie du sacre, on oint la téte des rois avec l’huile, 
symbole de miséricorde. On leur fait entendre par 14 que leur principal 
devoir, sur le tréne, c’est d’entretenir en eux-mémes des sentiments de 
compassion et de bonté & l’égard de leurs sujets. Les rois doivent donc 
vaquer tout spécialement aux ceuvres de miséricorde; néanmoins il faut 
qu’ils sachent, A l’occasion, exercer la justice envers les coupables. II n’en 
est point ainsi de Marie: elle est reine, sans doute, mais ce n’est pas une 
reine de justice chargée de punir les malfaiteurs; c’est une reine de miséri- 
corde dont l’unique office est d’avoir pitié des pécheurs et d’obtenir leur 
pardon. C’est pour cela que l’Fglise nous la fait expressément appeler 
Reine de miséricorde»'. Parmi les textes cités par saint Alphonse, il en 
est un que l’on avait depuis longtemps attribué 4 saint Thomas: «Virgo 
beatissima, quando Filium Det in utero concepit et postmodum peperit, dimt- 
diam partem regni Dei impetravit, ut ipsa sit regina misericordiae cujus 
Filius est rex justitiae. — La Bienheureuse Vierge en concevant dans son 
sein le Fils de Dieu qu’elle a ensuite mis au monde, est entrée en possession 
de la moitié du Royaume de Dieu en devenant la Reine de miséricorde 
du Royaume dont son Fils est le Roi de justice». 


1 Les Gloires de Marie, Iére Partie, ch.1. (Trad. éditée par Desciiz, De Brov- 
wER et Cie, 1887, T.I, pp.5 et 6.) : ; 
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Remercions Dieu d’avoir fait la Trés Sainte Vierge si belle et si grande, 
et de lui avoir donné dans |’ceuvre de notre salut, 4 cdté de son divin Fils, 
une place éminente dont nous ne saurions exagérer l’importance. Reine 
de miséricorde au Royaume du Christ, elle exerce sur celui-ci une irrésis- 
tible influence a laquelle il ne sait se soustraire. Nous avons 1a la raison 
de notre espérance. Demandons & la Vierge avec confiance d’avoir 
pitié de nous et d’avoir pitié du monde. Parce qu’elle est la Reine de 
miséricorde elle est aussi la Reine de la paix. Supplions-la de ramener 
dans le monde la paix du Christ en assurant le triomphe de son Heglise. 


Mer FERDINAND VANDRY. 


a a eee ee 


The Dialectical Process in the Philosophy 
of Nicholas of Cusa 


According to Ernst Cassirer, the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa 
(1401-1464) presents a new approach to the ideas of the One and the Many, 


which “form the two poles about which all philosophic and religious think- 
ing revolves”: 
...Both principles [of “docta ignorantia” and “coincidentia oppositorum”], which 
had dominated theological thought for centuries, suddenly take a new turn in the 
fifteenth century. Their general significance is maintained; but they now receive a 
content of new problems and new interests. What had formerly been a negative 
principle of theology now becomes a positive principle of natural philosophy, cosmo- 
logy, and epistemology. Nicholas Cusanus proceeds from his conception and inter- 
retation of the idea of ‘docta ignorantia’ to an acute criticism of the Aristotelian 
ogic and the Aristotelian physics. Aristotle’s logic is unexcelled in the precise work- 
ing out of contradictions, in setting up the categories by which the classes of being 
are distinguished. But it is unable to overcome this opposition between the various 
classes of being; it does not press on to their real point of unification. Hence it remains 
caught in the empirical and the finite; it is unable to rise to a truly speculative inter- 
pretation of the universe. The physical universe of Aristotle is dominated by the 
opposition between ‘the straight’ and ‘the curved’; motion in straight lines and 
motion in circles are for him essentially and radically distinct. But the transition 
to the infinitely large and the infinitely small shows that this is a matter not of an 
absolute but of a relative distinction. The circle with an infinite radius coincides 
with the straight line; the infinitely small arc is indistinguishable from its chord.? 


Another modern author, Abel Rey,’ in his introduction to the French 
translation of De Docta Ignorantia, gives credit to Cusa for having done away 
with the universe of “natures” and for reducing everything to mere process, 
to creative transition. He, too, is impressed with Cusa’s pivotal idea of 
limit which, in his opinion, dominates all modern philosophy. Like 
Cassirer, he sees Cusa’s whole thought converge around the simple example 
of the identity of opposites at infinity,—where the irreducibility of distinct 
natures is converted to identity. «La courbe et la droite n’ont, rappelons- 
le, pour le Cusan, aucune différence de nature et s’identifient 4 l’infiniv.* 

It is plain that the One and the Many which Ernst Cassirer and Abel 
Rey have in mind is that of the natures themselves. Now, to maintain that 
natures are reducible one to the other in such a way, is to destroy the object 


1 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A Study in the History of Renaissance Ideas, 
in Journal of the History of Ideas, April 1942, Vol.III, n.2 (Part I, pp.123-144), 
p.131.—Part II of this important study appeared in the following issue, n.3, pp.319- 
346. Permission to quote has kindly been granted by the Publishers. 

2 Ibid., Part II, pp.322-323. 

3 Introduction to L. Mov.inrer’s translation of Cusa’s De la docte ignorance, 
Paris, Alcan, 1930. 

4 Op. cit., p.30.—«...Nous songeons surtout a la substitution de l’idée d’har- 
monie, d’unité, établie par des rapports, et des rapports de rapports en place de 
l'unité substantielle ou essentielle: un systéme d’individualités concrétes, reliées 
entre elles par des lois, et non plus un systéme abstrait d’unité de ‘nature’».—Ibid. 
p.1l. : 


) 
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of science in the traditional sense.! The universe of data would belong 
only to the first stage of knowledge. In the traditional view the acquisition 
of knowledge consists primarily in an effort of the mind to dispel its own 
potentiality and confusion in the face of natures and of their connection. 
In the present conception, on the other hand, the real purpose and function 
of the mind is said to consist in this: having dissolved natures one into 
the other (curve into straight, say), the mind, becoming, as it were, the 
very root of all givenness, produces the natures anew by way of speculative 
creation in a Hegelian sense. 

While the problem of the One and the Many concerns the domain of 
natures, their distinction and coordination, it is not wholly confined to 
the manner in which things are one and many. There is also a ‘fone and 
many” on the part of the knower.”. This becomes clear enough if we only 
consider the distinction between the sensible singular and the sensible 
universal. The concept or intelligible species by means of which we know 


1 Abel Rey is fully aware of this. «Nous avons déja vu que [la théorie de la 
connaissance moderne], au contraire de la [théorie médiévale] et au contraire de |’aris- 
totélisme, mais en appuyant la tendance platonicienne, cherche moins les résultats 
que la méthode, le ‘tout fait’ que le ‘se faisant’ ...La connaissance n’a point pour 
but de nous définir une nature, un étre (ce qui suppose un processus fermé, ou fer- 
mable), mais de nous amener & des lois et de lois en lois, toujours 4 des lois, desrapports 
...Les sensibles sont des symboles et non des étres. Les intelligibles, non plus, ne 
sont pas des étres. Ils sont précisément les liens eréateurs et, pour employer un terme 
arithmétique que n’aurait peut-étre pas renié Nicolas puisqu’il fait servir la mathé- 
matique au tout de la connaissance: des facteurs, des ‘passages’ efficaces, et en qui 
réside toute efficacité, dans le monde naturel». ([bid., pp.22-23). «Le relativisme 
auquel nous avons affatre est done la connaissance d’une réalité, ot la recherche des 
natures n’a point de sens, parce que la réalité est, et n’est que l’ensemble des relations, 
des passages, du posse & l’acte». (Ibid., p.25). «De 1a encore l’infinitude virtuelle 
de cet univers, puisque avec |’assimilation créatrice de l’esprit on ne peut entrevoir 
de limite dans les rapports des choses. Et cette autre idée encore que l’unité du monde 
n’est pas une unité ‘chosiste’, mais une harmonie dynamique.—Enfin la conséquence 
particuliére, qui se colore des tons les plus modernes, ec’est que la science-mére, et 
en méme temps la science instrumentale, l’organum véritable, vis-a-vis de toutes les 
autres, e’est la mathématique». (Ibid., p.26) 

: 2“The problem of the One and the Many is usually confined to the manner 
in which things in themselves are one and many. Yet there is also a question of 
a One and Many with regard to the cognitive means by which we reach what we know. 
The latter (we shall call it the noetic as opposed to the natural problem) is amply 
treated by St. Thomas who, in this connection, draws from Platonic, and more 
particularly from Neo-Platonic sources. His teaching on this subject (E.g. Contra 
Gentes, II, ce.98-101; Super Librum de Causis, lect.10) is as follows. For each object 
distinctly known we require a distinct means of knowing. Thus, the concept by which 
we reach the object ‘circle’ is other than that by which we attain ‘triangle.’ It is 
true that both objects may be known simultaneously by some common concept 
such as that of figure, but the genus ‘figure’ cannot represent them distinctly. When- 
ever, by means of one concept, we actually consider many objects, we inevitably 
do so at the expense of distinction. In fact, distinct knowledge requires in us a 
multitude of cognitive means directly proportioned to the multitude of objects we 
know. This dispersion of our means of knowing is due to the empirical nature of 
our mind. Any finite intellect, knowing things in its own mode, requires a manifold 
of intelligible species, but the number of species, the extent to which the intellect is 
broken up and scattered about withinitself, will be in proportion to its specific degree 
of perfection. Thus, if our mind were of a more exalted nature, a single concept such 
as figure might well represent simultaneously the several irreducible kinds of figure 
with even sharper distinction than that attaii able by separate concepts ote hs 
succession. Indeed, the Divine Intellect knows all things by means of the single in- 
telligible species which is Its indivisible Essence——The general concept by which 
distinct objects are known in confusion only, is called universal in predication (‘secun- 
dum praedicationem’), whereas the intelligible species which represents distinct 
objects in their very distinction is said to be of universal power (‘universalis virtute,’ 
akin Cassirer’s ‘concrete universality’)”—Cuartes Dr Kownrncx, Concept 
Process, and Reality, in Laval théologique et philosophique, 1946, Vol.II, n.2, p.142. ‘ 
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“rational animal” is one for all knowable men, yet the imagination forms 
new and distinct images for each man we can distinguish from the next. 
Indeed, whereas human knowledge requires as many distinct means of 
knowing as it knows objects distinctly, God knows all things in a single 
intelligible species which is His essence. True, we too somehow know 
all animals, including man, by the concept of animal, and we also know, 
in a fashion, all we can know by the concept of being, but such knowledge 
embraces much confusion." To know man only as an instance of being, 
or even as an animal, is to know him quite imperfectly. Yet, especially 
in mathematical thought, we may attempt to overcome the manifold of 
our means of distinct knowledge: for example, when we define straight 
as a limit of curve, and thus try to generate, as it were, the very notion 
of straight from curve.” However, this attempt should not be looked 
upon as an effort to fuse the natures concerned into one nature, but rather 
as an endeavor to reach the second nature by means of the concept through 
which we know the first.2 This application of the method of limits is 
particularly possible and fruitful in mathematics: possible, because of the 
kind of infinity proper to quantity; fruitful, because it reveals new pro- 
perties and allows for greater rigor and distinction. As we shall see in the 
course of this study, the authors who foreshadowed and finally outlined 
and applied the method throughout philosophy make up the mathematizing 
tradition from Anaxagoras, the Platonists, and the Neo-Platonists on 
through Nicholas of Cusa. 


1 «Pour connaitre distinctement les natures, il nous faut un nombre de ‘moyens 
de connaitre’, e’est-a-dire de concepts, d’espéces intelligibles, proportionnel A la mul- 
tiplicité elle-méme des natures. Le moyen d’atteindre le cercle est distinct du moyen 
d’atteindre le polygone. [II est vrai, cependant, que nous pouvons comprendre dans 
un concept unique des objets qui différent par définition—mais cette sorte de réduc- 
tion 4 l’unité ne va pas sans indétermination, sans confusion. Ainsi dans le genre 
commun figure nous n’atteignons pas le cercle ni le polygone quant & ce qui les consti- 
tue proprement tels»)—Cuarites De Kontncx, La dialectique des limites comme 
critique de la raison, in Laval théologique et philosophique, 1945, Vol.I, n.1, p.177. 


2 «Un fait incontestable, c’est que notre intelligence tend naturellement 4 voir 
les natures comme limites les unes des autres. Elle y parvient le plus aisément en 
mathématiques. Nous ne nous bornons pas 4 voir les éléments point, ligne, surface, 
volume, dans leur nature absolue et irréductible. Nous croyons les mieux saisir 
lorsque, en outre, nous pouvons les définir comme limites; lorsque, sachant fort bien 
que nous n’y pourrions jamais atteindre sans contradiction, nous procédons quand 
méme résolument comme si nous voulions en quelque sorte engendrer ces éléments 
les uns des autres quant 4 leur nature propre et abstraite. 

«Ce modéle mathématique peut, dans une certaine mesure, s’étendre aux natures 
physiques partout oi nous pouvons concevoir, ou artificieusement interpoler un 
ordre comparable, sous quelque rapport, & celui des séries infinies et convergentes. 
C’est ainsi que nous pouvons en quelque sorte faire surgir la raison d’une dégradation 
d’intellectus. En somme, tout le De divinis nominibus est & base de cette méthode. 
Cette ceuvre en particulier présente des difficultés insurmontables dés lors qu’on 
veut l’interpréter en un sens directement réel. Pour légitimer pareille interprétation _ 
il faudrait, du reste, ignorer les multiples avertissements de l’auteur».—TIbid., p.179. 
Cf. also: Juvenazt Lator, O.F.M., Notes on the Limit of a Variable, in Laval théolo- 
ique et philosophique, 1945, Vol.I, n.1, pp.129-149; CHARLES De Konincx, Concept, 
Pistia: and Reality, in Laval théologique et philosophique, 1946, Vol.II, n.2. 

3 ‘*,,. Whenever we can define a notion as the limit of a variable containing it 
in inchoation, as it were, we somehow overcome the givenness of that notion: it is 
as if, from the notion of ‘curve,’ we were moving toward, and about to reach, that 
of ‘straight’ in its very difference, without dependence upon the distinct concept 
of ‘straight.’ Could this process be carried through to the end, our mind would be 
freed from the meshes of its conceptual network.’’—Cuar.es Dre Konincx, Concept, 
Process, and Reality, loc. cit., p.143. 
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All the fundamental errors of Cusa’s philosophy arise from a confusion 
of the two aspects of the problem of the One and Many: the real or natural, 
and the noetic. The identification of what is properly of the mind, with 
what is proper to the natures themselves, makes Cusa’s philosophy and 
every philosophy in line with its primitive assumption quite predictable. 
Like the fundamental error of Plato, that of Cusa stems from a confusion 
of the modus rei intellectae and the modus intelligendi rem ipsam.’ Ultim- 
ately this confusion is a subtly disguised form of anthropomorphism, 
since it causes us to attribute to nature itself an indetermination and 
morcellation arising from a limitation peculiar to the human mind. The 
results of this anthropomorphism, though they have been called the highest 
achievement of mystical thought, are singularly disastrous for theology. 
To conceive of God as the ultimate limit towards which all things converge, 
understanding this term in the technical sense, and to hold that the divine 
essence is essentially the fulfilled limit of creation, even when it is held to 
be such from all eternity, is a recondite way of asserting the reality of the 
impossible and of denying the absolute transcendence of God. Yet this 
is precisely what Cusa does. The manner in which he does it, however 
orthodox his intentions may have been, is a peculiarly insidious one, since 
although he stresses God’s otherness and the impossibility of reason to 
have positive knowledge of Him — so long as it proceeds in its own mode —, 
in the end he reduces God to a mere objectification of what is not attain- 
able by human reason. Now, the concept of ‘‘what is impossible to human 
reason” is fraught with elusiveness. On the one hand, for example, we 
cannot think that which is contradictory, such as “square circle,’ or 
“a, one-sided figure with many sides’; we cannot conceive of man as being 
at the same time and under the same respect, non-man. Such an impos- 
sibility does not, however, derive from any limitation of the human mind. 
On the other hand, there are heings which may be called “impossible” 
to human reason-in the sense that adequate knowledge of them lies beyond 
its reach. Yet, as we shall see, Cusa reduces the two impossibilities to 
one. As is clear from his conception of Divinity as the coincidentia oppo- 
sitorum, God is the mere resolution of what is impossible in creation. This 
is something quite different from the impossibility of assimilating the Creator 
to His creation. Cusa’s error is in some respects comparable to the doc- 
trine that identifies God’s own necessity with the creature’s inherent 
necessity of being from God and with the necessity in our demonstration 
of God’s existence. Yet, the creature’s inherent necessity of being from 
God, and our rigorously scientific demonstration of His existence, can in 
no way be equated with the absolute and transcendent necessity that is 
God. However much Cusa will insist on divine otherness, it remains an 
otherness enclosed and measured by the creatures converging towards it. 

The main purpose of the present study is to point out this devaluation 
of Divinity in the philosophy which Cusa advances under the guise of a 
deep and mystical understanding of His transcendence.? We believe 


187, Tuomas, In I Metaphysicorum, lect.10 (ed. Caruana), n.158. 


- 2¥For an example of Cusa’s interpretation of a? a. 
see his De Docta Ignorantia, I, 16 n of Dionysrus’ Mystical Theology, 
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this undertaking to be most timely. Apparently, new theological tend- 
encies are again coming to the fore, most of which are reducible to this 
same covert negation of divine inaccessibility. While the professed ideas 
and language lack forwardness and are less amenable to sharp analysis, 
they belong to the same tradition. 

We have confined ourselves in this study to an examination of Cusa’s 
doctrine concerning God and the creature. We will devote a separate 
essay to the problem of knowledge in his philosophy, for no study of his 
doctrine could possibly approach completeness without it. However, 
what we have set down will in no way be modified by the precise perspective 
of Cusa’s epistemology. In fact, we believe it was preferable to present 
first of all that aspect of his doctrine which concerns what we call ens 
naturae.' A close examination of this point of view reveals at every step 
his confusion of the logical and the real. It was more important to show 
this confusion while he speaks of things in themselves than to set in sharp 
relief this same confusion concerning the nature of knowledge itself. For 
one might hold a false conception concerning the nature of knowledge and 
yet teach certain truths on the nature of the things known. His theory 
of knowledge, then, we shall present later, more as a confirmation of what 
is sometimes called the ‘ontological view,” than as the reason why he 
believes things to be what he says. 

Each chapter of this study begins with a synopsis of Cusa’s teaching 
on the subject under consideration.” This is followed by a criticism based 


1 St. Tomas, In IV Metaph., lect.4. 


2 The latest, and most authoritative, edition of Cusa’s complete works is that 
undertaken by the Academy of Letters of Heidelberg and published at Leipzig: 
“Nicotar Dr Cusa Opera Omnia, iussu et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Heidel- 
bergensis ad codicum fidem edita, Lipsiae in Aedibus Felicis Meiner.” The first 
volume appeared in 1932. Owing to the war, this edition has not yet been completed. 
Previous to that of Leipzig, the latest edition was that published at Basel by Hernricu 
Perri in 1565: ‘‘D. Nicotar DeCusa.. ;Opera, Basiliae, ex Officina Henrici Petrina.” 
We have used this edition for the works not yet published in the Leipzig edition.— 
Since there is no standard mode of reference to Cusa’s works, we have felt free to 
use the following abbreviations: 

A. —Apologia Doctae Ignorantiae. (Leipzig) 
B. —De Berizllo. (Leipzig) 

C. —De Coniecturis. (Basel 

CA. —Cribatio Alchorant. (Basel) 

CC. —De Concordantia Catholica. (Leipzig) 
CO. —Compendium. (Basel) — 


D. —De Dato Patris Luminum. | (Basel) 

DI. —De Docta Ignorantia. (Leipzig) 

BE. —Exercitationum. (Basel) 

F. —De Filiatione Dei. (Basel) 

G. —De Genesi. (Basel) 

L. —De Ludo Globi. (Basel) 

M. —Idiota de Mente. (Leipzig) 

MC. —De Mathematicis Complementis. (Basel) : 
MP. —De Mathematica Perfectione. (Basel) 

P. —De Possest. (Basel) . ; ; 
PF. —De Pace Fidei. (Basel) 

Q. —De Quaerendo Deum. (Basel) 

QC. —De Quadratura Circuli._ (Basel) 

8. —lIdiota de Sapientia. (Leipzig) = 

SE. —ZIdiota de Staticis Experimentis. (Leipzig) 

T. —De Apice Theoriae. (Basel) 

V. —De Visione Dei. (Base 

VS. —De Venatione Sapientiae. (Basel) 
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upon the doctrine of St. Thomas, together with an indication of the perti- 
nent consequences to which Cusa’s thought must lead. It must be noted 
that when we expose the doctrine of Cusa, the arguments, unless the con- 
trary is clearly indicated, are his own. 


CHAPTER ONE 


I. CUSA’8 CONCEPTION OF GOD AS MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, 
AND “‘COINCIDENTIA OPPOSITORUM”’ 


Cusa’s entire conception of God must be read in terms of the method 
of limits. Hence, when he uses such expressions as maximum, minimum, 
magis et minus, they must be understood as limit or as variable ordered to 
a limit. 

The basic point treated in the First Book of the De Docta Ignorantia 
is the notion and being of the “most.’’ Cusa defines that which is ‘‘most”’ 
whatever it is, as that “than which there canbenogreater.”’ “Maximum 
autem hoc dico, quo nihil maius esse potest.’ Now, that than which 
there can be no greater exceeds whatever is such or such only to a finite 
degree. Hence the maximum is necessarily infinite. ‘...Ubi est reperire 
excedens et excessum, non deveniri ad maximum simpliciter, cum excedentia 
et excessa finita sunt. Maximum vero tale necessario est infinitum.’” 
That which is most whatever it is, is God. “Hoc maximum, quod et Deus 
omnium nationum fide indubie creditur...”* “Nulla unquam natio fuit, 
quae Deum non coleret et quem maximum absolute non crederet.’* “Deus 
est absoluta maximitas...”° 

Perfection possessed to a finite degree is created perfection. Now, 
finite perfection differs from the infinite in that, no matter how much it 
exceeds something else, it can always be exceeded. Hence, Cusa infers, 
no matter how great a creature, there can always be a greater. On the 
other hand, since any finite perfection can always be exceeded, likewise 
there can always be a lesser creature. ‘...Dato quocumque finito semper 
est maius et minus sive in quantitate aut virtute vel perfectione et ceteris 
necessario dabile—cum maximum aut minimum simpliciter dabile in rebus 
non sit...”° Hence the entire created order always remains confined to 
the more or less which never attain the maximum or minimum. ‘“Habui- 
mus in radice dictorum in excessis et excedentibus ad maximum in esse et 
_ posse non deveniri.”” The created order always has the note of inex- 


1 DI, I, 2, p.7. The abbreviations are explained on preceding page, n.2. 
2 DL, I, 3, p.8. 

8 DI, I, 2, p.7. 

4 DI, I, 7, p.14. 

5 DI., I, 4, p.73. 

6 DI, II, 1, p.63. 

7 DI, II, 1, p.61. 
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haustible possibility, of potential infinity. ‘‘Consistunt igitur inter maxi- 
mum et minimum omnia contracta, ut quocumque dato possit dari maior 
et minor contractionis gradus...’” 

This potential infinity of the created order is inexhaustible, for it can 
never be so actualized as to become an actual infinite. The reason is that, 
were it actually infinite, the creatures would make up an actual infinity 
of finite beings, i.e., of finite perfections. But this, Cusa says, is the maxi- 
mum; and this is God. This maximum would be among the creatures; 
hence, seeing the finiteness of the constituents of this actual infinity, it 
would follow that God is finite. This, he argues, is of course impossible. 


Ostensum est in praecedentibus omnia praeter unum maximum simpliciter eius 
respectu finita et terminata esse. Finitum vero et terminatum habet, a quo incipit 
et ad quod terminatur. Et quia non potest dici, quod illud sit maius dato finito et 
finitum, ita semper in infinitum progrediendo, quoniam in excedentibus et excessis 
progressio in infinitum actu fieri non potest—alias maximum esset de natura finitorum—: 
igitur necessario est maximum actu omnium finitorum principium et finis.2 


Hence God, Who is the actual infinite, being actually all that would 
be if the potential infinity of the creatures were actualized, is, according 
to Cusa, the maximum as well as the minimum. Many of Cusa’s examples 
are taken from predicamental quantity. We may compare the maximum 
to the number 2,say,as the limit of the series 1,1 +144,1+4%+4+ 4... 
For 2 is, as it were, the unattainable maximum of the increasing sums of 
the series. The series remains open to ever greater sums. Each new 
sum differs less from the maximum, but none will ever be equal to it. 
Note, too, that at the same time the increasing sums converge toward a 
minimum, since any sum of the series differs by less from the preceding one, 
and by more from the next. Hence, both the maximum and the minimum 
of the series lie beyond the series, where they coincide. This again is in 
keeping with Cusa’s paradoxical description of God as both ‘maximum’ 
and “minimum.” : ; 

God, says Cusa, is not a limited maximum, viz., a maximum of only 
certain kinds of perfections; rather He is the absolute maximum, viz., 
the maximum of all orders and of each and every perfection. In God 
every kind of thing attains its own mazimitas. 

Maximum autem hoc dico, quo nihil maius esse potest. Habundantia vero uni 
convenit. Coincidit itaque maximitati unitas, quae est et entitas; quod si ipsa talis 
unitas ab omni respectu et contractione universaliter est absoluta, nihil sibi opponi 
manifestum est, cum sit maximitas absoluta, Maximum itaque absolutum unum 
est, quod est omnia; in quo omnia, quia maximum. 

Thus, God is not only the maximum of such notions as unity, being, and 
truth, but also the maximum of stone: ‘“‘...Absoluta unitas lapidis istius 
sensibilis et rationalis, est Deus...’ and the maximum of the sun and 
the moon. ‘“...Quidditas solis absoluta non est aliud a quidditate abso- 


luta lunae—quoniam est ipse Deus...” 
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Since God is the maximum, all things are in Him, and in this sense 
He is the maximum of actuality. Just as the infinite straight line is actually 
a triangle, a circle, and a sphere, viz., all figures that a finite line can be, 
God is actually all things that can be. ‘‘Postquam nunc manifestum est, 
quomodo infinita linea est omnia illa actu infinite, quae in potentia sunt 
finitae: habemus translative in maximo simplici pariformiter, quomodo 
ipsum maximum est actu maxime omnia illa, quae in potentia sunt sim- 
plicitatis absolutae.””* 

To signify this presence in God of all things Cusa often uses the term 
complicatio. Note, however, that the complicatio is predicated of God 
Himself: “...Manifestum est Deum esse omnium complicationem...”” 
“Deus ergo est omnia complicans in hoc, quod omnia in eo.. 22 Inothe 
infinite unity of God all things are united; because they are united in God, 
He is their complication. ‘Unitas igitur infinita est omnium complicatio; 
hoc quidem dicit unitas, quae unit omnia.’’* Because there is but one 
maximum, the complication or unity of substance is not different from that 
of quality, nor is the complication of quality other than that of quantity; 
rather, all things have one complication, one unity, one absolute — God. 
“Una est ergo omnium complicatio; et non est alia substantiae, alia quali- 
tatis aut quantitatis et ita de reliquis complicatio, quoniam non est nisi 
unum maximum, cum quo coincidit minimum, ubi diversitas complicata 
identitati complicanti non opponitur.’”’ God “complicates” all things in 
‘that all things are present in God in absolute unity, absolute maximity, 
absolute perfection. Hence God is the complicating unity of all things, 
the complicating quiddity, the complicating truth, for God is the absolute 
maximum in Whom are all things in their absolute perfection. 

God is the maximum of actuality in that He is all that can be. But 
“all that can be,” declares Cusa, is the maximum of possibility, for “all 
that can be” is not a restricted possibility: a possibility to be merely this 
or that, — it is absolute possibility: the possibility to be all things without 
any limitation. Hence, it is infinite possibility. God, then, is not only 
the maximum of actuality, He is also the maximum of possibility. Since 
there can be only one maximum, in God actuality and possibility are ident- 
ical. God’s actuality is not potency reduced to act; rather, from all eternity, 
God is actually all that can be. 


Quidquid enim possibile est, hoc est actu ipsum maximum maxime; non ut ex possibili 
est, sed ut maxime est, sicuti ex linea triangulus educitur et infinita linea non est 
triangulus, ut ex finita educitur, sed actu est triangulus infinitus, qui est idem cum 
linea. Praeterea, ipsa possibilitas absoluta non est aliud in maximo quam ipsum 
maximum actu, sicut linea infinita est actu sphaera.® 


Hence, Cusa names God the Possest (posse-esse), i.e., all that can be, 
that, God is actually.’ 
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Not only is God the maximum; He is also the minimum. Since 
God is all that can be, He cannot be less, for if He could be less, He would 
not be all that can be. And since He cannot be less, He is the minimum: 
the ‘most least,’’ like the smallest possible quantity which is the mazrime 
parva. ‘...Quare maximum absolute cum sit omne id, quod esse potest, 
est penitus in actu; et sicut non potest esse maius, eadem ratione nec 
minus, cum sit omne id, quod esse potest. Minimum autem est, quo 
minus esse non potest. Et quoniam maximum est huiusmodi, manifestum 
est minimum maximo coincidere.’” Again, because God is all things, 
nothing can be opposed to Him. And if, on the one hand, nothing is opposed 
to Him, and, on the other hand, He is the maximum, He must also be the 
minimum. In God the maximum and minimum coincide — He is maxime 
minimum. “Maximum itaque absolutum unum est, quod est omnia; in 
quo omnia, quia maximum. Et quoniam nihil sibi opponitur, secum simul 
coincidit minimum...”* Just as the infinite straight line is the maximum 
and minimum of angle, God is the maximum and minimum of all things.* 

The oppositions we encounter in the finite order are overcome in the 
maximum and minimum, where they coincide. As an illustrative example, 
Cusa proffers the “greatest line,’’ which is both “most straight’’ and “least 
curved.” Indeed, the specific distinctions between triangle, circle and 
sphere are surpassed in the infinite straight line which is their limit, and 
in which they coincide. The greatest line is a coincidentia oppositorum.° 
Upon closer examination, the coincidence of opposites is more than a coin- 
cidence, and unites more than mere opposites. It is nothing less than 
the fulfilment of contradiction. For the coincidence at infinity is such that 
the opposites are predicated of the same subject: the straight line is a 
curve, it is a triangle, it is a circle. Hence coincidentia oppositerum is 
coincidentia contradictionis.® ; 

Now, the maximum and minimum of anything is God: it is He who is 
the coincidence of all opposites and the coincidentia contradictionis of all 
natures. ‘‘Deus est absoluta maximitas atque unitas, absolute differentia 
atque distantia praeveniens atque uniens, uti sunt contradictoria, quorum 
non est medium...” 

Hence, any concept formed of God must embrace contradiction. 
Oportet enim in divinis simplici conceptu, quantum hoc possibile est, complecti 
contradictoria, ipsa antecedenter praeveniendo; puta non oportet in divinis concipere 
distinctionem et indistinctionem tamquam duo contradicentia, sed illa ut in principio 
suo simplicissimo antecedenter, ubi non est aliud distinctio quam indistinctio.. .§ 

In the finite order, curve and straight are distinct. Does it follow that 


in the maximum they are indistinct? No—for that would make them 
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one, as they are one in the confusion of the common genus line. The 
answer is rather that, in God, distinction is at the same time indistinction. 
“ Ubi non est aliud distinctio quam indistinctio...”* 

The following consideration will dispel whatever doubt might remain 
as to what Cusa means. It is true that the kind of opposites we find in 
the finite order are absent from God. Yet Cusa carries into God the very 
natures here opposed: he predicates the diversity of God, but, he adds, in 
God diversity is identity. It is the contradiction itself which, in God, is 
not contradiction. “Omnis enim diversitas in ipso est identitas...’” 
All this is quite in keeping with what would be “‘at infinity” if, per ampos- 
sibile, such a limit could be reached: there, curve would have to be predic- 
ated of non-curve without contradiction. According to Cusa, in the 
absolute infinity of God all opposition is overcome. Thus man, lion, the 
heavens and earth, are most truly present in God; yet this implies no com- 
position in God: for, in Him, man is lion; the heavens are the earth; each 
is the other; each is God. In God they constitute the One. 


Quis enim intelligere possit unitatem infinitam per infinitum omnem oppositionem 
antecedentem, ubi omnia absque compositione sunt in simplicitate unitatis complicata, 
ubi non est aliud vel diversum, ubi homo non differt a leone et coelum non differt a 
terra, et tamen verissime ibi sunt ipsum, non secundum finitatem suam, sed com- 
plicite ipsamet unitas maxima ?3 


Cusa’s contemporaries were well aware of the implications of such a 
teaching, and his reply to their objections makes the inacceptable character 
of his doctrine stand out more clearly. The main difficulty he tries to meet 
by his distinction between ratio and intellectus. Reason is confined to the 
finite order in an absolute way; it is only concerned with what is more or 
less. Although our intellect does not positively intuit the maximum, it 
does attain the more or less as ordered to the maximum and it knows that 
the maximum is their coincidentia. Hence, when a Heidelberg theologian, 
Johannes Wenck,* objected that the doctrine of coincidentia destroyed the 
root of all science, viz., the principle of contradiction, Cusa replied that 
although the principle of contradiction was indeed the root of our science 
(the first principle for man’s reason, that is), in the higher order of human 
knowledge — namely, in human intuition, which is the act of the intellect — 
as well as in the divine order, the principle of contradiction had no validity. 


Nec sequitur ex coincidentia etiam oppositorum in maximo hoc ‘venenum erroris 
et perfidiae’, scilicet destructio seminis scientiarum, primi principii, ut impugnator 
elicit. Nam illud principium est quoad rationem discurrentem primum, sed nequa- 
quam quoad intellectum videntem.® 


Thus, for reason the number five is composed of the numbers three and 
two; and numbers are large or small, odd or even. The intellect, however, 
being a higher cognitive faculty than reason, sees all numbers as absolute 
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unity. One number is not greater than another; the odd numbers are 
not opposed to the even but identical with them; five is not greater than 
three or two. 


Nam etsi ratio tibi dicit, duo et tria, quinque esse praecise, eo quod hoc rationis iudicio 
negarl nequeat: tamen cum ad rationis unitatem, intellectum scilicet aspexeris, ubi 
non malorem esse numerum quinarium, quam binarium aut ternarium, neque alium 
parem alium imparem, neque alium parvum alium magnum numerum reperies, 
cum ibi omnem numerum rationis, in unitatem simplicissimam absolutum conspicias, 
non erit haec vera, duo et tria esse quinque, nisi in coelo rationis.1 


Another example is taken from geometry. The fact that every 
triangle must have three angles equal to two right angles is true in the 
domain of reason, since reason proceeds according to the principle of contra- 
diction. But for the superior knowledge of intellect, which proceeds 
according to the coincidentia oppositorum, a triangle has but one infinite 
angle which is at the same time three angles. 


Cum enim ratione appraehendis, omnem triangulum habere tres angulos, aequales 
duobus rectis, et causam appraehensionis non aliam, quam rationem ipsam conspicis: 
ad profunditatem rationis viam habes, hoc est enim, a te ita capiendum. Ratio, 
quia ratio, ita iudicat, quia in rationali coelo ita esse necesse est, nam triangulum 
non habere tres angulos, duobus rectis praecise aequales: si hoc verum est, vel est 
per coincidentiam unitatis et pluralitatis, sive trinitatis et unitatis, aut recti et non 
recti, sive aliorum valde oppositorum, et tunc est locutio intellectualis mundi. Aut 
quia non est dabilis rectus angulus praecise, neque duo praecise aequalia, neque tria 
duobus aequalia: sic est locutio sensibilis mundi, qui cadit ab aequalitate rationali, 
in alteritatem sensibilem.? 


II. CRITIQUE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


If a limit were really attained, then the nature of the variable and the 
nature of the limit would be the same nature, e.g., the circle would be the 
polygon with the greatest possible number of sides. Nor is this to be 
conceived as a union of the two natures in some third, differing from the 
first two, and yet containing them in the eminence of its superiority, in the 
manner in which vegetative nature and animal nature are contained in 
the eminence of man. Rather the union of the two natures would be 
achieved in each other: the circle would be the fullness of polygon within 
the nature of polygon. While being properly circle, it would still be prop- 
erly polygon, that is, non-circle. It would be as though polygon attained 
its own perfection by becoming identical with its contrary — circle.* 

If, then, God were a real limit of the creatures, He would have the same 
nature as the creatures and His proper perfection would be at least of the 
same genus. God would be the perfect creature — the eternal fulfilment 
of all that a creature could or should be: the best possible creature, the 
‘Gnfinitized” creature. Just as circle would be no less polygon for being 
the greatest polygon, so God would be no less creature for being the greatest 
possible creature. But although of the same nature as the creature, He 
would yet be distinct from the creature, because divine; and in that very 
distinction from the creature, God would be identical with the creature. 
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He would be the proper perfection of the creature precisely in His distinc- 
tion from the creature; yet this distinction in perfection would be identity 
in perfection. God would be the greatest possible creature because He is 
not a creature; yet His not being a creature would arise from His being the 
greatest possible creature. 

Whoever adopts the view that God is the real limit of the creatures 
must inevitably accept all this mass of contradiction. That Cusa does 
accept it is evident from his doctrine of God as the coincidentia. In this 
connection, a striking example of coincidentia oppositorum may be taken 
from duration, showing as it does with equal clarity just what he means 
by such coincidence, as well as the falsehood of his teaching. In the 
maximum, says Cusa, diversity is identity — so that the past is not different 
from the future nor the future different from the present. “Omnis enim 
diversitas in ipso est identitas; unde eius potentia cum sit unissima, est 
et fortissima et infinitissima. Tanta quidem est eius unissima duratio, 
quod praeteritum non est aliud a futuro et futurum non est aliud a praesenti 
ire" 

By contending that in the maximum, diversity is identity, Cusa must 
mean that, in the maximum, the past qué past is distinct from the future; 
but, since diversity is identity, the past, although properly distinct from the 
future, is at the same time not properly distinct from the future. He must 
mean that, in the eternity of God, those things which are formally predicated 
or creatures — namely, past, present and future — are properly divine 
because they are at the maximum; and, being divine, they are properly 
identified one with the other. Yet again, since they are the maximum of 
formalities said of the creatures, they are properly created and therefore 
distinct one from the other. In identity they are distinct; in distinction, 
identical — for in the maximum, diversity is identity. 

Another example is taken from accident and substance. When Cusa 
says that in the maximum, diversity is identity, and accident is substance 
— “ubi accidens sit substantia’ —? he must mean that, in God, accident 
qué accident is different from substance qud substance, while in that very 
difference accident and substance are formally and properly identical. 

Again, when he says that in the maximum body is spirit and motion 
is rest in such a way that there is a coincidentia contradictionis, he must 
mean that these opposites are formally and properly opposed to each other, 
and yet formally and properly identical. ‘‘...Ubi corpus sit spiritus, 
motus sit quies et cetera huiusmodi.’” 

To clarify his teaching, Cusa gives the example of the infinite curved 
line identical with straight, where the difference is said to be identity and 
the unity, multiplicity. Likewise, in God, all difference is identity, all 
multiplicity is unity. Hence, although the essences of all things are in 
God, distinction is still identity, unity is multiplicity. In God, all essences 
are the divine essence; each essence is all essences; all essences are one 
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Sit igitur nostra speculatio—quam ex isto, quod infinita curvitas est infinita rectitudo, 
elicimus—transsumptive in maximo de simplicissima et infinitissima eius essentia: 
quomodo ipsa est omnium essentiarum simplicissima essentia; ac quomodo omnes 
rerum essentiae, quae sunt, fuerunt aut erunt, actu semper et aeternaliter sunt in 
ipsa essentia, et ita omnes essentiae sicut ipsa omnium essentia.. .1 


If this is to be understood as being against the principle of contradiction, 
then Cusa must mean that the essences of all the creatures are formally 
and properly the divine essence; that in God the creature gud creature is 
properly divine, and the divine, properly creature. ‘...Quidditas solis 
absoluta non est aliud a quidditate absoluta lunae—quoniam est ipse Deus 
qui est entitas et quidditas absoluta omnium...’” 

In all this context, without doubt, Cusa means a real contradiction, 
and not the mere appearance of it. The Thomists teach that God is prop- 
erly and formally one nature, and yet eminently many. Cusa, on the 
contrary, holds — and says it with all possible exactitude — that God is 
the coincidence, the identity of contradictories. Any further question 
concerning Cusa’s position should be dispelled by what he says of the 
infinite line: it is actually triangle, circle and sphere. As the infinite line 
is actually all the geometrical figures, so is God actually all things. Ex- 
plaining the manner in which the infinite line is actually all these figures, 
Cusa makes it very clear that he takes the infinite line to be formally and 
properly each of these figures, for he says that it is no more a line than 
it is triangle, circle or sphere — as indeed it would, were it one of these 
figures formally and properly and the others eminently. He says that 
it is truly all the figures without composition —i.e., properly each and 
every one of the figures in perfect simplicity. ‘‘... Maxima linea non plus 
est linea, triangulus, circulus vel sphaera, sed in veritate est illa omnia 
absque compositione. . .’” 

It is evident, then, that Cusa translates into reality the logic of the 
method of limits by conceiving God as the real maximum and minimum of 
creatures; that he identifies the divine with the created; and that this 
identity is achieved in a peculiar type of unity: an absolute unity which is 
absolute multiplicity, an absolute identity which is absolute diversity. 
It would seem equally clear that Cusa thought this translation conceivable 
because he misunderstood the traditional teaching concerning the divine 
perfection. Because the theologians and philosophers had taught that 
God is absolute perfection which contains all the perfections of the creatures 
in an infinite simplicity, Cusa feels quite confident that his doctrine of 
God as the coincidentia oppositorum is the refinement and clarification of 
the traditional doctrine on divine perfection. Yet, far from “refining” 
the doctrine, Cusa actually destroys it, as can be seen from a review of 
the Thomistic teaching on the subject. 

In the true doctrine there is a formal ratio proper to God alone: pure 
act or Deitas. Although this ratio is formally one, it is eminently many, 
containing as it does all created perfections by way of eminence.’ But 
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created perfections are of two kinds. Some contain in their formal and 
proper ratio the note of imperfection; e.g., “created being”’ has the imper- 
fection of dependence, ‘“‘man” has the imperfection of body. Because of 
this, they are called mixed perfections. Those perfections, however, which 
in their proper and formal ratio have nothing of the imperfect, e.g., wisdom, 
being, justice, are called the simple perfections. 


.. .Scito primo perfectionem esse duplicem: quaedam est perfectio simpliciter, et 
quaedam est perfectio in hoe vel illo. Perfectio simpliciter est illa quae in suo proprio 
ac formali conceptu dicit perfectionem cum nulla imperfectione, ut sapientia, bonitas, 
et similia. Perfectio vero in hoc vel illo est quae in suo proprio ac formali conceptu 
dicit perfectionem imperfectioni mixtam, ut humanitas, aequitas, et his similia.1 


Since the mixed perfections contain in their formal and proper 
ratio the note of imperfection, they cannot be in God formally; for any- 
thing which in its very formality implies imperfection must be excluded 
from Him. Hence they can be in God in a virtual manner only. The 
simple perfections, their formal rationes having no intrinsic note of imper- 
fection, are in God formally. It must be remembered, however, that a 
perfection can be had formally in two ways: either formally and according 
to its proper ratio; or formally again, but as contained in the proper ratio 
of a higher order. Considered formally according to proper rationes, 
one simple perfection is formally distinct from another, for their proper 
and formal rationes are not mutually inclusive. For example, the formal 
and proper ratio of wisdom and that of justice are formally distinct. Now, 
the simple perfections cannot be present in God according to this mode, 
since this would imply an actual formal multiplicity in God’s essence. 
This type of formal distinction is impossible in God, Who is pure act. 


...Perfectiones esse in aliquo formaliter contingit dupliciter. Uno modo in suis 
propriis naturis distinctas et limitatas, sicut in homine est esse, intelligere, et velle, 
etc. Alio modo contingit eas esse formaliter in aliquo superioris ordinis unitas et 
illimitatas, sicut in solis luce sunt virtus calefactiva et desiccativa et alia huiusmodi. 
Nec parum distant isti duo modi inter se. Longe namque excellentius est esse in 
aliquo secundo modo ut in exemplo dato apparet. Quamvis igitur perfectiones 
omnium generum excellentiori modo sint in Deo quam in creaturis, quia tamen 
perfectiones non simpliciter sunt in eo virtualiter tantum (eis enim non denominatur 
talis) perfectiones autem simpliciter sunt in eo formaliter, et non in propriis naturis 
limitatae, sed ut in re superioris ordinis realiter indistinctae et illimitatae. . .2 
...Deus non habet omnes perfectiones in seipsis, id est, distinctas ab invicem in 
propriis naturis, sicut homo habet sapientiam, justitiam, prudentiam, etc. Sic 
enim in Deo oporteret esse maximam compositionem, sed habet eas indistincte unitas 
in suo esse simplicissimo.3 


The simple perfections are in God formally; but they are in Him formally 
as contained in the distinctly, uniquely and incommunicably divine ratio 
of pure act. 

Because these simple perfections are formally and eminently contained 
in God according to the formal ratio of pure or infinite act, in Him they 
are formally infinite, and thus formally identical one with the other. Divine 
wisdom, justice, and goodness are so identified. However, this identific- 
ation would be incorrectly understood by assuming, as Cusa did, that in 
God the simple perfections are formally identical with each other in such 
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a way that the proper formal ratio of one is the same proper formal ratio 
of the other, as though in God wisdom and goodness were the same ratio, 
proper to wisdom and proper to goodness. Such an identification is con- 
tradictory: the ratio of one perfection, while being proper to it, would 
also be proper to a different perfection; each perfection would be properly 
identical with, and properly distinct from, the other perfection. Rather, 
in God, the identification is found in a third ratio of a higher order: the 
ratio of pure or infinite act, which contains these simple perfections in its 
incommensurable eminence. 


...Scito quod duas perfectiones iungi, ad propositum, contingit dupliciter: scilicet 
tdentice, et formaliter. Identice quidem, ut si fingamus quod sapientia Socratis et 
eius iustitia sint unamet res. Formaliter autem, potest imaginari dupliciter. Primo, 
si fingamus quod propria ratio formalis sapientiae et propria ratio iustitiae sint una 
ratio formalis, ita quod illa una ratio non sit tertia ratio, sed sit tantum propria sapien- 
tiae et iustitiae ratio. Et huiusmodi identitas est simpliciter impossibilis, impli- 
cansque duo contradictoria. Si enim illae duae non sunt una ratio tertia, ergo non 
sunt una ratio: quoniam nulla ratio est identitatis formalis unius ad aliam, ex quo 
secundum se non sunt una. Et si sint una ratio, ergo sunt una tertia ratio: eo quod 
una secundum se non est altera. Secundo potest intelligi, si fingamus rationem sapien- 
tiae et rationem iustitiae eminenter claudi in una ratione formali superioris ordinis, 
et identificari formaliter. Et haec identitas est non solum possibilis, sed de facto 
omnium perfectionum in Deo. Non est enim putandum rationem formalem propriam 
sapientiae esse in Deo: sed, ut in littera habetur, ratio sapientiae in Deo, non sapientiae 
propria est, sed est propria superioris, puta deitatis, et communis, eminentia formali, 
lustitiae, bonitati, potentiae, etc. Sicut enim res quae est sapientia, et res quae est 
iustitia in creaturis, elevantur in unam rem superioris ordinis, scilicet deitatem, et 
ideo sunt una res in Deo; ita ratio formalis sapientiae et ratio formalis iustitiae elevan- 
tur in unam rationem formalem superioris ordinis, scilicet rationem propriam deitatis, 
et sunt una numero ratio formalis, eminenter utramque rationem continens, non tan- 
tum virtualiter, ut ratio lucis continet rationem caloris, sed formaliter, ut ratio lucis 
continet rationem virtutis calefactivae. Unde subtilissime divinum s. Thomae 
ingenium, ex hoe quod ratio sapientiae in Deo est formaliter non solum ipsa, sed 
etiam ratio iustitiae, et consequenter est ratio propria non sapientiae, sed alicuius 
tertii, in creaturis autem est formaliter ipsa propria ratio sapientiae, intulit: Ergo 
alia est ratio sapientiae in Deo, et alia sapientiae in creaturis; ac per hoc, nomen 
commune non dicitur de eis secundum unam rationem.! 


Hence there is a perfection, the proper ratio of God, which can in no 
way be said formally of the creatures in the natural order. Again, the 
mixed perfections can in no way be said formally of God. Simple perfec- 
tions can be said formally both of God and of the creatures, not univocally 
but analogously. When we call God wise, we mean that He is wise not 
by the formal ratio proper to wisdom, but by the formal ratio of pure act 
which eminently contains the perfection of wisdom; when man is called 
wise, it is meant that he is wise by the formal ratio proper to wisdom. 


...Omnes rerum perfectiones, quae sunt in rebus creatis divisim et multipliciter, 
in Deo praeexistunt unite. Sic igitur, cum aliquod nomen ad perfectionem pertinens 
de creatura dicitur, significat illam perfectionem ut distinctam secundum rationem 
definitionis ab aliis: puta cum hoc nomen sapiens de homine dicitur, significamus 
aliquam perfectionem distinctam ab essentia hominis, et a potentia et ab esse ipsius, 
et ab omnibus huiusmodi. Sed cum hoc nomen de Deo dicimus, non intendimus 
significare aliquid distinctum ab essentia vel potentia vel esse ipsius. Et sic, cum 
hoe nomen sapiens de homine dicitur, quodammodo circumscribit et comprehendit 
rem significatam: non autem cum dicitur de Deo, sed relinquit rem significatam ut 
incomprehensam, et excedentem nominis significationem.? ; 


1 Casyzetan, In Iam., q.13, 0.5, 0.7. 
2 Sr. Tuomas, fa, q.13, a.5, ¢. 
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In man, the ratio of wisdom is the perfection of wisdom and not some 
other perfection; in God the ratio of wisdom is all perfection, for the ratzo 
of wisdom in God is not proper to wisdom but proper to pure act. Hence, 
it is s¢mpliciter different from the ratio of wisdom which is predicated of 
man; only secundum quid, in analogy, is the ratio one. 

.., Alia est ratio sapientiae in Deo, et alia sapientiae in creaturis; ac per hoc, nomen 
commune non dicitur de eis secundum unam rationem. Quod ut clarius percipiatur, 
exempla subdamus. Si enim quaeratur: quid est homo inquantum sapiens? respon- 
debitur quod ordinativus, vel aliquid huiusmodi. Si vero quaeratur: quid est Deus 
inquantum sapiens? respondendum est quod aliquid eminenter praehabens in se esse 
ordinativum. Ubi manifeste patet quod, licet ly sapiens sit nomen commune Deo 
et homini, ratio tamen utriusque secundum illud nomen, non est omnino eadem; 
propter hoc, quia ratio sapientiae in homine est solum ipsa, in Deo vero est ipsa et 
aliae; imo nec ipsa nec aliae, sed altior quaedam ratio.} 

Cusa fails to make these distinctions, and this neglect leads him to 
make positively false assertions. Because in God there is one formal and 
proper nature which is eminently many natures, Cusa believes that in God 
the one taken formally and properly as one, is identical with the many 
taken formally and properly as many. Again, because all the perfections 
said of the creatures are in God in a state of absolute perfection, he thinks 
that this state of absolute perfection is proper to them. He fails to realize 
that this absolute perfection is not proper to them but proper to pure act. 
He does not seem to understand that these perfections, the mixed and the 
simple, attain absolute perfection in God only because in Him they are 
present, not according to their own proper rationes, but as contained in 
the eminence of a ratio proper to God alone. Nor does he seem to consider 
that the infinity which these perfections have in God is not an infinity 
proper to them but an infinity proper to Géd. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I. CUSA’S CONCEPTION OF GOD AS THE 
UNIQUE “RATIO” OF ALL THINGS 


In Physics, IV,” Aristotle says: 


It is said rightly, too, that the number of the sheep and of the dogs is the same number 
if the two numbers are equal, but not the same decad or the same ten; just as the 
equilateral and the scalene are not the same triangle, yet they are the same figure, 
because they are both triangles. For things are called the same so-and-so if they 
do not differ by a differentia of that thing, but not if they do; e.g., triangle differs 
from triangle by a differentia of triangle, therefore they are different triangles; but 
they do not differ by a differentia of figure, but are in one and the same division of it. 
For a figure of one kind is a circle and a figure of another kind a triangle, and a triangle 
of one kind is equilateral and a triangle of another kind scalene. They are the same 
figure, then, and that, triangle, but not the same triangle. Therefore the number of 
two groups also is the same number (for their number does not differ by a differentia 
of number), but it is not the same decad; for the things of which it is asserted differ; 
one group are dogs, and the other horses. 


1 Cageran, tbid., 0.7, 
2 Chap.14, 224a2-15, 
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In Cusa, we find this scheme applied to the various rationes of things. 
The ratio line is the same for a line of two feet and for one of three. It is 
true that they differ as two and three. But that is because we consider 
them with respect to what divides line, namely, the subject. If, on the 
contrary, we consider any line with respect to a sufficiently remote genus, 
the same ratio will be predicable of the one and of the other. Just as we 
can say that the equilateral triangle and the scalene triangle are the same 
figure, we can say that the line of two feet and the line of three are the same 
line, provided we suppose an intermediary, such as “straight line,” which 
is common to all straight lines of various length. Let us now read a 
relevant passage from Cusa: 

Adhue circa idem: Linea finita est divisibilis et infinita indivisibilis, quia infinitum 
non habet partes, in quo maximum coincidit cum minimo. Sed finita linea non est 
divisibilis in non-lineam, quoniam in magnitudine non devenitur ad minimum, quo 
minus esse non possit, ut superius est ostensum. Quare finita linea in ratione lineae 
est indivisibilis; pedalis linea non est minus linea quam cubitalis. Relinquitur ergo, 
quod infinita linea sit ratio lineae finitae. Ita maximum simpliciter est omnium ratio. 

Adhue: Sicut linea infinita est indivisibilis, quae est ratio lineae finitae, et per 

consequens immutabilis et perpetua, ita et ratio omnium rerum, quae est Deus bene- 
dictus, sempiterna et immutabilis est. Et in hoc aperitur intellectus magni Dionysii 
dicentis essentiam rerum incorruptibilem et aliorum, qui rationem rerum aeternam 
dixerunt; sicut ipse divinus Plato, qui—ut refert Chalcidius— in Phaedone dixit 
unum esse Omnium rerum exemplar sive ideam, uti in se est; in respectu vero rerum, 
quae plures sunt, plura videntur exemplaria. Nam cum lineam bipedalem et aliam 
tripedalem et sic deinceps considero, duo occurunt; scilicet, ratio lineae, quae est in 
utraque et omnibus una et aequalis, et diversitas, quae est inter bipedalem et tripe- 
dalem. Et ita alia videtur ratio bipedalis et alia tripedalis. Manifestum autem est 
in infinita linea non esse aliam bipedalem et tripedalem; et illa est ratio finitae. Unde 
ratio est una ambarum linearum, et diversitas rerum sive linearum non est ex diver- 
sitate rationis, quae est una, sed ex accidenti, quia non aeque rationem participant. 
Unde non est nisi una omnium ratio, quae diversimode participatur.? 
Hence it is obviously by following the scheme of predication that Cusa 
establishes the unique rato of all things. Note, too, that in this order, 
a predicable, such as “animal” attributed as genus, has the nature of 
form; the differences are on the part of the subject — e.g., animal is predic- 
ated of rational animal. We believe the following text must be understood 
in the same light: 


...Non est nisi una forma formarum et veritas veritatum, et non est alia veritas maxi- 
ma circuli quam quadranguli. Unde formae rerum non sunt distinctae, nisi ut sunt 
contractae; ut sunt absolute, sunt una indistincta, quae est Verbum in divinis.? 


St. Thomas, in his treatise on the divine ideas* distinguishes the idea 
—namely, that which is represented —from that by which the idea is 
known, i.e., the intelligible species. The ideas are indeed the ratzones 
of all things, their exemplary forms. ‘“Quae quidem licet multiplicentur 
secundum respectum ad res, tamen non sunt realiter aliud a divina essentia, 3 
prout eius similitudo a diversis participari potest diversimode.’”> Hence, 
while they are not really distinct from the divine essence, they are the divine 
essence only insofar as the likeness of that essence can be shared by different ~ 


1_Di,, 145. Paes 
2D AT pcos 
3 DI., II, 9, p.94. 
4 Ta, q.15, a.2, ©. 
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things in different ways. They are the divine essence as participable in 
such and such a manner. While the divine essence represents all things, 
it does not represent them as the divine essence itself, but as likenesses of 
the divine essence. That which is represented, is represented in its proper 
otherness — in likeness, not in identity. It is true that the divine essence 
may be called the ratio of man, and of other things, provided we under- 
stand this to mean that it is the ratio of the ratio ‘‘man,’’ and of the ratio 
of anything other than God. 

Cusa’s conception of this problem is quite different. Not only does 
he reduce all natures to a highest ratio in predication, identifying this 
ratio with God; he also denies the very diversity of these ratzones by formally 
identifying them with the divine essence. The infinite ratio of line is 
una ambarum linearum, and he calls God ratio omnium rerum in this sense. 
He holds, therefore, that in God, the distinct rationes are not distinct; 
the ideas, considered as “that which is represented,” are a single ratzo. 


Sit igitur nostra speculatio—quam ex isto, quod infinita curvitas est infinita recti- 
tudo, elicimus—transsumptive in maximo de simplicissima et infinitissima eius 
essentia: quomodo ipsa est omnium essentiarum simplicissima essentia; ac quomodo 
omnes rerum essentiae, quae sunt, fuerunt aut erunt, actu semper et aeternaliter 
sunt in ipsa ipsa essentia, et ita omnes essentiae sicut ipsa omnium essentia; ac quo- 
modo ipsa omnium essentia ita est quaelibet quod simul omnes et nulla singulariter; 
ac quomodo ipsa maxima essentia, uti infinita linea est omnium linearum adaequatis- 
sima mensura, pariformiter est omnium essentiarum adaequatissima mensura.! 


In Metaphysics, VII, Chap.17, Aristotle shows that it is senseless to 
ask the why of the why.? The propter quid is something ultimate. Nor 
does one ask properly ‘‘Why is Socrates Socrates?,’’ unless one means 
“Why is Socrates a man? why does he have a bad temper ?,’’ or something 


of that nature. ‘ 

Let us state what, i.e., what kind of thing, substance should be said to be, taking 
once more another starting-point; for perhaps from this we shall get a clear view 
also of that substance which exists apart from sensible substances. Since, then, 
substance is a principle and a cause, let us pursue it from this starting-point. The 
‘why’ is always sought in this form—‘why does one thing attach to some other ?’ 
For to inquire why the musical man is a musical man, is either to inquire—as we have 
said—why the man is musical, or it is something else. Now ‘why a thing is itself’ 
is a meaningless inquiry (for [to give meaning to the question ‘why’] the fact or the 
existence of the thing must already be evident—e.g., that the moon is eclipsed—but 
the fact that a thing is itself is the single reason and the single cause to be given in 
answer to all such questions as ‘why the man is man, or the musician musical’, unless 
one were to answer ‘because each thing is inseparable from itself, and its being one 
just meant this’; this, however, is common to all things and is a short and easy way 
with the question). But we can inquire why man is an animal of such and such a 
nature. This, then, is plain, that we are not inquiring why he who is a man is a man. 
We are inquiring, then, why something is predicable of something (that it is predicable 
must be clear; for if not, the inquiry is an inquiry into nothing). E.g., why does it 
thunder? This is the same as ‘why is sound produced in the clouds?’ Thus the 
inquiry is about the predication of one thing of another. And why are these a &, 
i.e., bricks and stones, a house? Plainly we are seeking the cause. And this is the 
essence (to speak abstractly), which in some cases is the end, e.g., perhaps in the case 
of a house or a bed, and in some cases is the first mover; for this also is a cause. But 
while the efficient cause is sought in the case of genesis and destruction, the final cause 
is sought in the case of being also. 


—1DL, I, 16, p.32. 
2 Cf. St. Tuomas, In VII Phys., lect.17. 
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The object of the inquiry is most easily overlooked where one term is not expressly 
predicated of another (e.g., when we inquire ‘what man is’), because we do not distin- 
guish and do not say definitely that certain elements make up a certain whole. But 
we must articulate our meaning before we begin to inquire; if not, the inquiry is on 
the border-line between being a search for something and a search for nothing. Since 
we must have the existence of the thing as something given, clearly the question is 
why the matter is some definite thing; e.g., why are these materials a house? Because 
that which was the essence of a house is present. And why is this individual thing, 
or this body having this form, a man? Therefore what we seek is the cause, Le., 
the form, by reason of which the matter is some definite thing; and this is the substance 
of the thing. Evidently, then, in the case of simple terms no inquiry nor teaching 
is possible; our attitude towards such things is other than that of inquiry.! 


Now Cusa, quite logically, contradicts Aristotle on this very point, and 
at the same time offers the solution we might naturally expect. 


Ego autem attendo, quomodo, etsi Aristoteles repperisset species aut veritatem 
circa illa, adhuc propterea non potuisset attigisse “quod erat esse,” nisi eo modo, 
quo quis attingit hanc mensuram esse sextarium, quia est “quod erat esse sextario”: 
puta, quia sic est, ut a principe reipublicae, ut sit sextarium, est constitutum. Cur 
autem sic sit et non aliter constitutum, propterea non sciret, nisi quod demum resolutus 
diceret: “Quod principi placuit, legis vigorem habet.’’ 

Et ita dico cum sapiente, quod omnium operum Dei nulla est ratio: scilicet cur 
caelum caelum et terra terra et homo homo, nulla est ratio nisi quia sic voluit, qui 
fecit. Ulterius investigare est fatum, ut in simili dicit Aristoteles, velle inquirere 
primi principii ‘Quodlibet est vel non est’ demonstrationem. Sed dum attente 
consideratur omnem creaturam nullam habere essendi rationem aliunde, nisi quia 
sic creata est, quodque voluntas creatoris sit ultima essendi ratio, sitque ipse Deus 
creator simplex intellectus, qui per se creat, ita quod voluntas non sit-nisi intellectus 
seu ratio, immo fons rationum, tune clare videt, quomodo id, quod voluntate factum 
est, ex fonte prodiit rationis, sicut lex imperialis non est nisi ratio-imperantis, quae 
nobis voluntas apparet. « 


He does not expressly state, here, the true reason for his objection; 
we may find it, however, in his very notion of finite and infinite ratio. 
For, if the divine essence is, say, the absolute ratzo ‘“‘man,”’ it is because 
man himself has no real propter quid of his own. Ultimately, the-divine 
essence is the only propter quid anything has. Any created essence is, 
as to its very quid, the result of a composition freely performed. The 
enquiry after the ultimate “what a thing is in itself” will always be reduced 
to the question ‘““‘Why was it made to be whatever it is?” Cusa would 
answer: ‘‘Rational animal is rational animal because God willed rational 
animal to be rational animal.’’ Even that which is signified by the essential 
definition, therefore, is what it is because God has arbitrarily composed it 
to be what itis. Whatever a nature is, it is always reducible to the ultimate 
indistinction of the maximum. 

This, as we have already seen, Cusa applies to the case of numbers. 
Take the number two. What we would call its “intrinsic ratio” has a 
double reality: first in God as identified with the infinite ratio of the maxi- 
mum, the complication of all things, the supreme distinct indistinction; 
and secondly as the finite number two. Now in Cusa’s mind, we may 
ask “Why is two two?” To this question he would answer: “In the 
first case, the why is none other than God Himself; in the second, because 
God has willed the finite two to be two. Hence, twoness, in its finite mode, 
is the result of a free and arbitrary complication.” 


1 Ross transl. 
2 B., 29. 
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The finite, too, is in its own way a complication — not merely, as we 
hold, because of the real many in every created suppositum: the composi- 
tion of act and potency, substance and accident, being and operation; 
but because it is, even as to its very quid, the product of a voluntary agent. 

All this is quite in conformity with the model of variable and limit. 
God, as we have seen, is the one complication of all things, just as the limit 
2, though one, is conceived as the infinite sum of the variable converging 
toward it. The limit does not actually come from the converging series; 
God’s complication is no outgrowth from the finite universe. A text 
already quoted is again to the point: 


Quidquid enim possibile est, hoc est actu ipsum maximum maxime; non ut ex possibili 
est, sed ut maxime est; sicuti ex linea triangulus educitur et infinita linea non est trian- 
gulus, ut ex finita educitur, sed actu est triangulus infinitus, qui est idem cum linea. 
Praeterea, ipsa possibilitas absoluta non est aliud in maximo quam ipsum maximum 
actu, sicut linea infinita est actu sphaera.! 


To say that God is omnium complicatio is completely different from 
saying that He possesses eminently the perfection of any possible creature. 
It means, quite definitely, that He is conceived in terms of composition, 
even though real composition is at the same time denied. Cusa evades 
this contradiction by attributing it to reason. 


II. CRITIQUE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


First, we must point out an obvious confusion, in Cusa, of the notion 
of universale in causando with that of universale in praedicando. Because 
God is the supreme cause of all things, Cusa believes Him to be also the 
supreme ratio predicated of all things. The first cause of all things being 
divinely perfect, the ratio in se of anything He causes must likewise be 
divinely perfect. And, since the first cause of all things is infinite, the 
natura in se of anything He causes is also infinite. This confusion of the 
notions: universale in causando and universale in praedicando can be shown 
from many texts. Thus, when explaining the absolute being of God by 
the example of figure, Cusa first abstracts figure from the inferiors of which 
it is predicated (figure as universale in praedicando): circle, triangle and 
hexagon. He then considers that figure actually possesses all the perfec- 
tion of these inferiors (figure as an universale in causando). So too, with 
God’s being. After abstracting being from that of which it is predicated, 
Cusa identifies this abstract notion of being with God’s being. 


Adhuc mathematice aenigmatizando considera, quomodo summa aequalitas quanti- 
tatum, ipsas ab omni pluralitate absolvit, puta: si concipis, circuli a centro ad cir- 
cumferentiam lineas, ut describitur in pavimento, videntur esse aequales, sed non 
sunt, propter pavimenti fluxibilitatem et materiam, ita quod nulla est alteri praecise 
sumilis, ut in docta ignorantia ostenditur. Sed dum intellectualiter circulus in se 
consideratur, lineae multae in pavimento, non possunt ibi esse aliae et aliae, quia 
causa alteritatis cessat, scilicet. materia, sic nec sunt pluras. Sicut ergo de lineis 
dictum est, ita de omni quanto, scilicet superficie et corpore. Quando igitur video 
in pavimento, unam superficiem terminari figura circulari, et aequalem superficiem 
figura triangulari terminari, et aequalem, figura hexagonali, et ita de omnibus signa- 
bilibus figuris, et post haec considero, plures videri superficies illas aequales, ob 
subjectum aliud et aliud, in quo aliter et aliter describuntur: abstraho igitur menta- 
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liter, a subjecto, et video quomodo prius una et eadem superficies, fuit mihi alia et 
alia visa, quia vidi in alio et alio loco, et subjecto. Et deinde adverto, quod una et 
eadem superficies, est circulus, est trigonus, et hexagonus, et omnis figura, qua super- 
ficies figurari et terminari potest. Per hoc aenigma, entitatem ab hoc et illo absolutam, 
video actu esse omnium et singulorum entium, essendi formam, quomodocumque 
formabilem, non quidem similitudinarie et mathematice: sed verissime et formaliter, 
quod et vitaliter dici potest, et hoc aenigma mihi placet. Nam eandem superficiem 
posse esse circularem et rectilinealem et polygoniam et ejus praxim nuper ostendi. 
Esto ergo, quod possibile esse, ponatur actu esse, uti in theologicis fatendum est, 
utique tunc aenigma clarius dirigit: quia secundum mathematicae perfectam com- 
prehensionem ad Theologiam, aenigma propinquius fieri posse, arbitror. Et haec 
de hoe, nunc sic dicta sint.1 


Conceiving God as the absolute ratio of creatures, Cusa may feel justified 
in saying that, in a certain sense, the study of God is an easy one. 
“ ..Nulla est facilior difficultas quam divina speculari.”” For if one 
desires to have a concept of God, all he need do is to conceive of concept, 
because God is absolute concept; for a more precise concept of God, all 
he need do is to conceive of precision, because God is absolute precision; 
for a true concept of God, all he need do is to conceive truth, for God is 
absolute truth. In fact the study of God is so easy that any question asked 
about Him already presupposes the answer, for since God is the supreme 
ratio, He is signified in each and every term. Thus if one asks whether 
God is, the question presupposes the notion of being; but God is absolute 
being. If one asks what God is, the question presupposes the notion of 
quiddity; but God is absolute quiddity. 


Iprora.—Nulla est facilior difficultas quam divina speculari, ubi delectatio 
eoincidit in difficultate. Sed quid optas dicito. 

OratTor.—Ut mihi dicas: Ex quo Deus est maior quam concipi possit, quomodo 
de ipso facere debeam conceptum ? 

IproTa.—Sicut de conceptu. 

OratTor.—Explana. 

Iprora.—Audisti, quomodo in omni conceptu concipitur inconceptibilis. Accedit 
igitur conceptus de conceptu ad inconceptibilem. _ 

ORATOR.—Quomodo tunc faciam praecisiorem conceptum ? : 

Iprora.—Concipe praecisionem; nam Deus est ipsa absoluta praecisio. 

OraTor.—Quid tunc per me agendum est, quando de Deo rectum conceptum 
facere propono? 

IpioTa.—Tunc te ad rectitudinem ipsam convertas. 

Iprota.—Omnis quaestio de Deo praesupponit quaesitum, et id est respondendum, 
quod in omni quaestione de Deo quaestio praesupponit; nam Deus in omni termino- 
rum significatione significatur, licet sit insignificabilis. _ = = 

OratTor.—Declara quaeso, quia nimis admiror, ut vix quae dicis aure percipiam. 

Ipiora.—Nonne quaestio, an sit, praesupponit entitatem ? 

OratTor.—Immo. : - ; 

Iprora.—Cum ergo a te quaesitum fuerit, an sit Deus, hoc quod praesupponitur 
dicito, scilicet eum esse, quia est entitas in quaestione praesupposita. Sic si quis 
quaesierit, quid est Deus, cum haec quaestio praesupponat quidditatem esse, respon- 
debis Deum esse ipsam quidditatem absolutam. Ita quidem de omnibus. Neque 
in hoc cadit haesitatio. Nam Deus est ipsa absoluta praesuppositio omnium, quae 
qualitercumque praesupponuntur, sicut in omni effectu praesupponitur causa. Vide 
igitur orator, quam facilis est theologica difficultas.3 : 


In all this we perceive the repeated confusion of the order of predic- 
ation with that of causation. Thus, in the text from De Possest the most 


1 P., p.263. 
2§. II, p.26. 
3 §. II, p.25. 
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common notion of being is identified with God Who is subsistent being; 
in the text from De Sapientia the most generic notion of truth is made 
one with God Who is subsistent truth. Because God is supreme in the 
order of causation, Cusa believes Him to be supreme in the order of what 
can be predicated; because God is the cause of all things, Cusa considers 
Him to be the ratio that is predicated of all things; because creatures are 
more perfectly present in God than they are in their proper being, Cusa 
argues that God is their proper perfection. This same confusion underlies 
Cusa’s conception of God as Possest, as we shall see later. 

This indeed is a deeply erroneous doctrine. Logically, its author 
must maintain that God and the creature have the same proper nature; 
that the most unique of all beings, the universal cause, is also the most 
common of all, the universal predicate; the very being of God is the in- 
trinsic being of the creature. Indeed, one must accept these conclusions, 
if one conceives of God as the maximum and minimum of the creatures. 

Let us now turn to a further criticism, related to the previous one, and 
based on the principle of predication with identity. Line may be considered 
as a remote genus; finite line as a proximate genus; straight and curve as 
species. This gives us the following schema: 


Line 
a —————— = s 
finite line infinite line 
A AL AI, 
straight curve 


Now, according to the principle quoted from Aristotle, the remote genus 
may be predicated of the species with identity, thus: straight and curve 
are the same line. But we may not attribute “finite line” with identity; 
we must not say: straight and curve are the same finite line. The reason 
is that the species divide the proximate genus, whereas they are not the 
proper divisions of the remote genus. The proper differences of line would 
be: infinite and finite. 

Now, straight may be defined as the limit of curve. If, per zmpossi- 
bile, the limit could be reached, finite line could be predicated with identity. 
But the identity would be more than that of mere predication, for we could 
then say that curve is straight, the difference being only nominal. Indeed, 
they would cease to be species of finite line, since curve would coincide 
only with infinite straight. Yet it would be the two species of finite line 
which would be the same infinite line. Hence finite line and infinite line 
would have to be the same line. Line, then, would be the one and sufficient 
ratio of both infinite and finite, straight and curve. 

It is only through such reasoning that Cusa arrives at the notion of 
infinite line. It shows clearly that he confuses mere generality of predica- 
tion with universality of causation. At the same time, he destroys all 
the predicationally inferior rationes, absorbing them in the contradictory 


identity of the line, which is distinctly and indistinctly all that the inferiors — 


are. — 
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But it is not enough to point out that he confuses the logical and the 
real. The confusion involves, at the same time, an identification of the 
highest and the lowest in reality itself; worse, it reduces the highest to the 
lowest. He identifies that which is as a form in the order of predication 
with that which is form in nature itself. For example, “animal” as predic- 
ated of the subjects man and brute expresses what they have in common; 
yet, what they have in common is what is less perfect in man and is as a 
subject with relation to the difference, “rational.’”” That which is subject 
and something determinable in nature becomes, for Cusa, the higher form 
in nature. This reminds us of David of Dinant, who identified God 
with prime matter.! 

Furthermore, Cusa confuses the objective ratio of anything with the 
intelligible species by which it is known.” Indeed, man needs as many 
formal concepts as he knows natures in their distinction. But the separate 
substances know the same natures more perfectly by fewer species. As 
we pointed out in the Introduction, this is a distinctly noetic aspect of the 
problem of the One and the Many. The confusion of it with the natural 
problem entails a negation of both ratvo and of the species intelligibilis in 
which the former is attained. For Cusa falls a prey to the following con- 
fusion. On the one hand, according to him, the ratzones, indeed the very 
ratio infinita can be attained only by identification with intelligible species 
— ‘that which’ with “by which’; the very ratio of intelligible species, 
which, in this respect, is itself an objective ratio, a quod intelligitur, he 
must formally identify with the species as that by which, a quo, and thus 
he completely destroys the very notion quid. On the other hand, the 
intelligible species, being that “by which” the known is known, is also 
denied. 

Nor is it cause for wonder that Cusa should formally identify that 
which the divine ideas represent with the ratio of God Himself and with 
that by which God knows all He knows. 

By his conception of quidditas absoluta as the true quiddity of all 
things, he in a sense anticipates Leibniz’s theory of identity, sufficient 
reason, and monads. This conception, however, amounts to a negation 
of the identity of a thing with itself, as is clear from the text we quoted 
from Metaphysics, VII. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I. CUSA’S CONCEPTION OF GOD AS “POSSEST”’ 


Cusa’s conception of God as the unique ratio is the foundation for his 
notion of God as the coincidence of absolute actuality and absolute pos- 


1 Sr, Tuomas, Ja, q.3, 8.8, e. 
2 “Species enim intelligibilis est quo intellectus eee non id quod intl. 
Br. Tuomas, Quaestio disputata de Anima, a.2, ad 
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sibility, ie, of God as the Possest. Before examining this conception, 
it may help us to recall certain distinctions regarding the terms, actuality 
and possibility. 

The word actuality has several meanings.” When used in all its 
generality it designates whatever may be said “‘to be” in any way. Thus 
understood, it stands for the logically common notion of “to be.” This 
type of actuality or being can be said of both logical and real being; of 
God and of the creature; of that which is merely possible and of that which 
is actual; of substance and accident; of the orders of essence, of existence, 
and of operation. For “actuality” or “being,” thus understood, refers us 
to the confused notion of ‘‘to be,’’ by which anything is in some way or 
other. When confined to signify that which is or can be in the real order, the 
term actuality stands for the notion of real being. Within this order, it can 
be restricted to mean that which actually is, as opposed to that which is 
only in the sense that it can be; i.e., it can signify the actual as opposed to 
the possible or potential. 

Again, actuality thus taken can be said either of the pure and absolute 
actuality of God, or of the participated and limited actuality found in the 
creature. The latter actuality can then be further divided into the various 
kinds of existing created being. 

Of these various acceptations of the term actuality there are two which, 
in a special way, may be qualified as absolute actuality: first, the actuality 
of God who is absolute actuality in the sense that He is esse subsistens; 
secondly, the logically common notion of being which is absolute actuality 
in that it is predicable of anything that may, in some way, be said “to be.” 

Let us now turn to some of the meanings of the term, possibility. 
Possibility, in the sense of “able to be,”*is of various kinds. There is 
that which is opposed to the impossible. Since the impossible is that which 
implies contradiction, the possibility opposed to it can be said of what- 
ever implies no contradiction. Thus understood, possibility can be said 
of the logical and of the real; of God and the creature; of the necessary 
and the contingent; of the actual and of the potential. 


Possibile enim quoddam est quod ad necessarium sequitur. Nam quod necesse est 
esse, possibile est esse: quod enim non possibile est esse, impossibile est esse; et quod 
impossibile est esse, necesse est non esse; igitur quod necesse est esse, necesse est non 
esse. Hoc autem est impossibile. Ergo impossibile est quod aliquid necesse sit 
esse, et tamen non sit possibile illud esse. Ergo possibile esse sequitur ad necesse esse.2 


When possibility thus taken is said of that which is in potency, it 
by no means designates that which is characteristic of what is in potency 
alone as opposed to act; nor does it mean that that which is yet to be, shall 
not necessarily come about. It merely means that to be in potency or 
to be in act, to be necessary or to be contingent, implies no contradiction, 
and nothing more. 

Again, the term possible may be used to signify that which can be 
produced. Thus anything which, although it does not exist, yet involves 
no contradiction and thus can be made to exist, is possible in this narrower 


1§r. Tuomas, Ini V Metaph., lect.9, nn.889-897, 
287. Tuomas, Contra‘Gent., III, ¢.86. 
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sense. This cannot be predicated of God, nor of anything that does exist 
in so far as it exists. In turn, that which is possible in this sense, may 
further be possible in two ways. If it exists neither in potency, nor in 
act, but only in the power of God who can make it because its being implies 
no contradiction, and because God contains the perfection of all being,’ 
we call its possibility objective possibility.” This possibility is predicable 
of all that God can make. If, however, it is already given in reality, but 
not yet in act, as a house which can be built, its possibility is called sub- 
jective possibility. This subjective possibility, which is often called 
potentiality, can be either pure potentiality, as prime matter which is 
the subject of first or substantial act, or the potentiality of a being which is 
actual in some respects but still in potency for further actualization. Thus, 
an essence, while actual in the order of essence, is potential in the order of 
existence. 

These various kinds of possibility have sometimes been designated 
by other terms. We shall employ the terms absolute possibility, objective 
possibility, and subjective possibility to signify the three types of possibility 
which we have just explained. 

There is still another meaning of the term possible, which St. Thomas 
explains in the passage that immediately follows the one we have just 
quoted: 


Hoe autem possibile [i.e., the one opposed to the impossible] non est necessarium de- 
fendere contra hoe quod effectus ex necessitate causari dicuntur, sed possibile quod 
opponitur necessarto, prout dicitur possibile quod potest esse et non esse. Non dicitur 
autem aliquid per hunc modum possibile vel contingens ex hoc solum quod quandoque 
sit in potentia et quandoque in actu, ut praedicta responsio supponit: nam sic etiam 
in motibus caelestibus est possibile et contingens; non enim semper est coniunctio vel 
oppositio solis aut lunae in actu, sed quandoque quidem in actu, quandoque autem 
in potentia; quae tamen necessaria sunt, cum de his dentur demonstrationes. Sed 
possibile vel contingens quod opponitur necessario, hoc in sua ratione habet, quod 
non sit necesse illud fieri quando non est. _ Quod quidem est quia non de necessitate 
sequitur ex causa sua. Sic enim dicimus quod Sortem sessurum esse est contingens, 
ipsum autem esse moriturum est necessarlum, quia secundum horum ex causa sua 
de necessitate sequitur, non autem primum. Si ergo ex motibus caelestibus de neces- 
sitate sequitur quod eorum effectus sint quandoque futuri, tollitur possibile et con- 
tingens quod necessario opponitur. 


Even the incorruptible creatures are sometimes called contingent. 
Contingent, then, is predicable of everything except God. This meaning 
of contingent, however, must be distinguished from the one just quoted. 
It signifies that no creature, whatever necessity it may have,’ is of itself, 
but is freely created by God as to all that itis. This contingency is called ~ 
extrinsic, as opposed to the intrinsic contingency of the generable and 
corruptible, as well as of each and all created agents in so far asby reason 
of their limitation they may be causa per accidens, which is either chance 
or fortune. 

With these distinctions in mind let us now examine the following 
text from Cusa’s work De Possest. x 


187, Tuomas, Ia, q.25, a.3. 
2 Cf. Joun or St. Tomas, Cursus theologicus (ed. eae T.II, d.18, a.1, p.372. — 
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Omnis enim creatura, actu existens, utique esse potest; quod enim esse non potest, 
non est, unde non esse, non est creatura. Si enim est creatura, utique est. Creare 
etiam, cum sit ex non esse, ad esse producere: utique clare ostendi ipsum non esse, 
nequaquam creaturam esse, neque hoc parum est apprehendisse. Dico autem con- 
sequenter, cum omne existens, possit esse id, quod actu est: hine actualitatem conspi- 
cimus absolutam, per quam quae actu sunt, id sunt quod sunt. Sicut cum alba 
videmus, visibili oculo, albedinem intellectualiter intuemur, sine qua album non est 
album. Cum igitur actualitas sit actu, utique et ipsa esse potest, cum impossibile 
esse, non sit. Nec potest ipsa absoluta possibilitas, aliud esse a posse, sicut nec 
absoluta actualitas, aliud ab actu. Nec potest ipsa iam dicta possibilitas, prior 
esse actualitate: quemadmodum dicimus, aliquem potentiam praecedere actum, 
Nam quomodo prodivisset in actum, nisi per actualitatem? Posse enim fieri, si 
seipsum ad actum produceret, esset actu, antequam actu esset. Possibilitas ergo 
absoluta, de qua loquimur, per quam ea quae actu sunt, actu esse possunt: non prae- 
cedit actualitatem, neque etiam sequitur. Quomodo enim actualitas esse posset, 
possibilitate non existente? Coaeterna ergo sunt absoluta potentia, et actus, et 
utriusque nexus. Neque plura sunt aeterna, sed sic sunt aeterna, quod ipsa aeter- 
nitas... Nominabo autem hanc, quam sic videmus aeternitatem, Deum gloriosum. . .1 


“Omnis enim creatura... apprehendisse.’’ According to this text, 
any creature that actually exists is also possible; for that which cannot be, 
i.e., that which is impossible, is not. The possibility of which Cusa is 
speaking is clearly that possibility which is opposed to the impossible. 
From this he concludes that non-being is not a creature. ‘‘...Non esse 
non est creatura.” If non-being were a creature, non-being would be. 
This is clear from the fact that creation is the production from non-being 
to being. “Creare etiam, cum sit ex non esse, ad esse producere.” For, 
if the creature is established by creation, that from which it is produced 
cannot itself be a creature. 

_“Dico autem... aliud ab actu.” Since everything that actually 
exists is possible, i.e., can be that which it actually is, we see in the very 
possibility, Cusa adds, the absolute actuality by which those things which 
actually are, are that which they are. Absolute actuality is both ‘‘that 
which” (quod) and “that by which” (quo), for it is that by which things 
are, and are that which they are. If we understand Cusa correctly, he 
seems to distinguish actuality “as that which,’ from actuality “as the 
act by which actuality is actual.’ 

Evidently, this refers to what we have called the common, logical 
notion of being, i.e., being in its most confused generality. For this term 
alone can be said of anything that is, in whatever way it is, whether it be 
logical or real, divine or created, per se or per accidens, etc. Furthermore, 
this most general notion of being can be both subject and predicate in a 
proposition. For instance, we say that it is the “most general” notion; 
we also say that being of reason is being. And thus, it is both “that 
which” (quod) and “that by which” (quo). 

The same process of thought is indicated by Cusa’s conception of 
absolute possibility, i.e., the possibility which is opposed to the impossible. 
From the fact that actually existing things may be called possible in this 
sense, we come to the knowledge of absolute possibility. Here again we 


1P., p.250. 
2“Cum igitur actualitas sit actu, utique et ipsa esse potest...” 
3“. ..Per quam quae actu sunt, id sunt quod sunt.” 
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find the distinction of quod and quo. The former aspect is designated by 
the term possibilitas: the latter by posse. “Nec potest ipsa absoluta 
possibilitas, aliud esse a posse.” 

“Nec potest... Deum gloriosum.” Having made the distinction 
between absolute actuality and absolute possibility, Cusa proceeds to 
show that these two notions are identical and that they constitute the 
very being of God. Absolute actuality is possible, for if it were impossible, 
it would not be. “Cum igitur actualitas sit actu, utique et ipsa esse 
potest, cum impossibile esse, non sit.” But that by which anything is 
possible, is posse. Hence absolute actuality is possible by posse. Since 
absolute actuality is an absolute, the posse by which it is possible must 
be absolute posse; but absolute posse is absolute possibility. ‘Nee potest 
ipsa absoluta possibilitas, aliud esse a posse.” Hence absolute actuality, 
being absolute posse is absolute possibility. So, too, absolute possibility 
is absolute actuality. Absolute possibility is possible by absolute posse; 
but that by which anything is that which it is, is actus; hence absolute 
posse is actus. Since absolute posse is an absolute it must be absolute 
actus. If absolute posse, which is identical with absolute possibility, is 
absolute actus, which is identical with absolute actuality, it follows that 
absolute possibility is absolute actuality. Hence absolute actuality is 
absolute possibility; absolute possibility is absolute actuality. Nor is 
one without the other. How could absolute actuality be, if it were not 
possible to be? Howcould absolute possibility be that which it is, without 
absolute actuality ? Neither precedes the other; neither follows the other. 
If they neither precede nor follow each other, they must be coeternal; but 
there cannot be several eternities; hence they are eternity; they are God. 


Il. CRITIQUE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


Obviously, Cusa has confused the absolute being of God with the 
formally universal notion of being. In so doing he has reduced esse subsis- 
tens, which is God, to the esse universale which is said of all beings. This 
is precisely the error against which St. Thomas warns us in the De Ente 
et Essentia:* 

Nec oportet si dicimus quod Deus est esse tantum ut in errorem eorum incidamus 
qui Deum dixerunt esse illud esse universale quo quaelibet res formaliter est. Hoc 

-enim esse quod Deus est huius conditionis est quod nulla sibi additio fieri possit. 
Unde per ipsam suam puritatem est esse distinctum ab omni alio esse, sicut si esset 
quidem color separatus ex ipsa sua separatione esset aliud a colore non separato. Propter 
quod in commento nonae propositionis libri de Causis dicitur quod individuatio primae 
causae quae est esse tantum est per puram bonitatem eius. Esse autem commune 
sicut in intellectu suo non includit additionem, ita non includit in intellectu suo aliquam 
praecisionem additionis, quia si hoc esset, nihil posset intelligi esse in quo super esse 
aliquid adderetur. 

Cajetan’s commentary on this passage,” too, well applies to Cusa: 
“Hic excluditur primus quorumdam error talis scilicet: Deus est commune 


10.5 (ed. Rouanp-GossE.in), p.37.—Conira Gent., I, ¢.26. 
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esse omnium. Imaginati sunt isti quod cum omnia conveniant in hoc 
quod habent esse, ipsum esse omnium, quo res formaliter sunt in communi 
seu in universali sit ipse Deus gloriosus.” 

Cusa has done just that. From the consideration that all things have 
being, he derives the notion of absolute or universal being by which all 
things are. ‘Cum omne existens, possit esse id, quod actu est: hine 
actualitatem conspicimus absolutam, per quam quae actu sunt, id sunt 
quod sunt.” This absolute or universal being is then said to be God. 
Again, when Cajetan continues: “Moti sunt autem tali ratione: Esse nulla 
additione specificatum est esse commune; Deus est esse nulla additione 
specificatum: ergo Deus est esse commune,” it would seem as though he 
were but repeating the very words of Cusa: “Neque quidquam intelligi 
potest esse sine esse. Absolutum autem esse non potest esse aliud quam 
maximum absolute. Nihil igitur potest intelligi esse sine maximo.”* 

Cajetan then goes on to point out the basic fallacy in this reasoning: 


Sed peccat ratio illa propter multiplicem majoris intellectum. Dupliciter enim 
intelligi potest esse a nulla additione specificari. Uno modo secundum rem extra 
animam subsistendo, alio modo secundum intellectus cogitationem tantum, primo 
modo major est falsa, minor autem vera; secundo modo major est vera, minor autem 
falsa: esse namque commune per intellectum in sua abstractione acceptum nullam 
contractionem includit, secundum vero quod est extra intellectum, sine contractione 
non invenitur, omne namque esse est contractum ad substantiam vel accidens; esse 
autem quod est quiditas divina est purum absque omni additione secundum rem et 
ex ipsa sua puritate secundum rem est distinctum ab aliorum esse, et hoc est nullo modo 
commune, sicut albedo separata ex hoc ipso quod esset pura albedo esset distincta 
albedo ab aliis albedinibus cum substantiis mixtis et non esset albedo in communi. 
Peccat secundo major illa, quia contingit adhuc dupliciter esse nulla additione speci- 
ficari seu contrahi. Uno modo actu tantum; alio modo actu et potentia. Primo 
modo major est vera, minor vero falsa. Secundo modo major est falsa, minor autem 
vera. Esse namque in communi, licet nulla sit* additione contractum, est tamen 
contrahibile, aliter nulla res haberet esse quae aliquid addit supra ipsum esse; et sic 
homo non haberet esse cum ultra esse habeat humanitatem, quantitatem, etc. Unde 
esse commune actu tantum specificatione caret; esse vero divinum nullam specifi- 
cationem habet actu, nec aliquam habere potest et ideo actu et potentia additione 
caret. Et haec est solutio quam in littera 8S. Thomas ponit sub aliis verbis, dicens 
quod omne commune nec includit nec excludit additionem, id est non includit actu, 
potest tamen habere illam. Esse vero divinum non solum non includit illam, immo 
excludit, id est, non solum non includit actu immo nec potentia et sic excludit illam; 
quod enim impossibile est convenire alicui excluditur omnino ab illo. De his diffuse 
habes in I contra Gentiles (cap. xxvit). 


Ignoring this distinction between the two kinds of universal or absolute 
being, Cusa conceives of God as the universal notion of being. And since 
no distinction between actuality and possibility is contained explicitly in 
this common notion of being, he says that God is anterior to the actuality 
which is distinguished from potency, and anterior to the possibility which 
is distinguished from act. ‘“...Dico, nunc nobis constare Deum ante 
actualitatem, quae distinguitur a potentia, et ante possibilitatem, quae 
distinguitur ab actu, esse ipsum simplex mundi principium.”” And since 
this universal notion of being can be said of all that is, whether what ts be 
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actual or only possible, Cusa says that God alone is all that which can be. 


“..Solus Deus id sit quod esse potest... 
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In further considering his notion of God as all that which can be, 
i.e., God as all possible being, Cusa continues to exploit this confusion of 
the various meanings of possibility. “To be all possible being” can be 
understood in diverse ways. The esse subsistens, which is God, may be 
called all possible being in the sense that God is, actually and necessarily 
but in an eminent manner, all that implies no contradiction. Further, 
the phrase “to be all possible being” can designate any one of the generic 
notions of possibility. Thus, the universal notion of possibility which is 
opposed to the impossible can be said to be all possible being, in so far as 
it is predicable of any being. “To be all possible being” might also mean 
“to be all that which can be produced.” So understood, the phrase might 
be said by reference either to the general notion of objective possibility, or 
to that of subjective possibility such as the pure potentiality of prime matter. 
Thus, we say that prime matter is potentially all the beings that can be 
educed from it. 

Although the whole of De Possest is marked with Cusa’s confusion 
regarding the modes in which God, as well as the different kinds of possib- 
ility, can be said to be all that is possible, this same confusion can be seen 
even better in De Mente, where he teaches that God is objective possibility, 
and in De Docta Ignorantia, in which he maintains that He is prime matter. 
Let us first examine the following text from De Mente, Chap. 11. 

PHILosopHus.—Tetigisti superius de trinitate Dei et trinitate mentis: oro declares, 
quomodo omnia in Deo sunt in trinitate, similiter et in mente nostra. 

IproTa.—Vos philosophi asseritis decem genera generalissima omnia complecti. 

PuiLosopHus.—Ita est perfecto. 

Iprora.—Nonne dum ea, ut actu sunt, consideras, divisa esse conspicis ? 

PuiLosoPHus.—Immo. : ee 

Iprota.—Sed dum ea ante inchoationem essendi consideras sine divisione, 
quid tunc aliud esse possunt quam aeternitas? nam ante omnem divisionem connexio. 
Illa igitur ante omnem divisionem unita et connexa esse necesse est. Connexio autem 
ante omnem divisionem aeternitas est simplicissima, quae Deus est. Adhuce dico: 
cum Deus non possit negari perfectus, et perfectum sit, cui nihil deest, hinc rerum 
universitas est in perfectione, quae Deus est. Sed perfectio summa exigit, quod sit 
simplex et una absque alteritate et diversitate: hinc omnia in Deo unum. 

PuiLosopHus.—Aperta et delectabilis ostensio est, quam facis, sed adice: quo- 
modo in trinitate ?_ SS : 

Iprora.—Alibi de hoc agendum foret, ut clarius dici posset; nunc tamen, quia 
statui omnia, quae exigis, pro posse adimplere, sic recipito: habes omnia ab aeterno 
in Deo Deum esse. Considera igitur rerum universitatem in tempore, et cum Impos- 
sibile non fiat, nonne vides eam ab aeterno fieri potuisse ? 

PxHILosoPHus.—Mens assentit. : : : 

Iprora.—Igitur omnia in posse fie1i mentaliter vides. 

PurILosopxus.—Recte ais. : : 

Iprora.—Et si fieri potuerunt, erat necessario posse facere, antequam essent. 

PuiLosopHus.—lIta erat. = ae 

InioTa.—Sic ante rerum universitatem temporalem vides omnia in posse facere. 


PuiLosopHus.— Video. 3 — : : 
-Iprora.—Nonne, ut in esse prodiret rerum universitas, quam vides oculo mentis 


- in absoluto posse fieri et in absoluto posse facere, necesse erat nexus ipsius utriusque, 


scilicet posse fieri et posse facere? alias, quod potuit fieri per potentem facere, num- 
quam fuisset factum. : 

PuiLosopHus.—Optime ais. : : se 

Iprota.—Vides igitur ante omnem rerum temporalem existentiam omnia In 
nexu procedente de posse fieri absoluto et posse facere absoluto. Sed illa tria absoluta 
sunt ante omne tempus simplex aeternitas. Hinc omnia conspicis in simplici aeter- 
nitate triniter. == ; 
PurLosopHus.—Sufficientissime! — 
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Ipiora.—Attende igitur, quomodo absolutum posse fieri et absolutum posse 
facere et absolutus nexus non sunt nisi unum infinite absolutum et una deitas. Et 
ordine prius est posse fieri quam posse facere. Nam omne facere praesupponit fieri 
posse, et posse facere id, quod habet, scilicet posse facere, habet de posse fieri. Et 
de utroque nexus. Unde cum ordo dicat posse fieri praecedere, sibi attribuitur 
unitas, cui inest praecedere, et posse facere attribuitur aequalitas unitatem prae- 
supponens, a quibus nexus. Et haec nunc, si placet, de hoc sufficiant. 

“Tetigisti... hine omnia in Deo unum.” According to Cusa, then, 
the predicaments comprise all created beings. As these predicaments are 
now, in the creatures, they are divided one from the other; e.g., quantity 
and quality are different. But, says Cusa, if we consider the predic- 
aments as they were before the beginning of created existence, that is, 
as they were one and undivided, what else can they be but eternity? 
“Sed dum ea ante inchoationem essendi consideras sine divisione, quid 
tune aliud esse possunt quam aeternitas?’” For eternity is that which 
precedes all divisions. Being eternity, they are God. ‘“...Hinc rerum 
universitas est in perfectione, quae Deus est.’”’ As God, they cannot be 
a many; they cannot be distinct one from the other; they can only be 
absolute unity. ‘‘...Hine omnia in Deo unum.” 

‘“‘Aperta... de hoc sufficiant.”” Since God is a unity which is a trinity, 
the predicaments, as they are in God, are a trinity. How to show this 
trinity? First, all the creatures which now actually exist in time, are 
possible, for what is impossible, is not. Hence from all eternity they 
were able to be made. From all eternity there has been the possibility 
to be made, i.e., absolute posse fierz. ‘‘Igitur omnia in posse fieri mentaliter 
vides.”” If, from eternity, the creatures have been able to be made, the 
possibility to make them must have been eternal. ‘Sic ante rerum univer- 
sitatem temporalem vides omnia in posse facere.’”’ From eternity, then, 
there have been absolute posse fiers and absolute posse facere. For the 
totality of creatures, which has existed in posse fieri and posse facere from 
eternity, to come into being in time, it was necessary that there should 
be a union of posse fiert and posse facere. Unless there were a union be- 
tween that which can be made, and that which can make, nothing would 
be made. Thus, says Cusa, before the temporal existence of all things, 
there. was an absolute union, absolute nexus, proceeding from posse fiert 
and posse facere. ‘Vides igitur ante omnem rerum temporalem existentiam 
omnia in nexu procedente de posse fieri absoluto et posse facere absoluto.” 

Seeing that these three — absolute posse fieri, absolute posse facere, 
and absolute nexus — were before all time, they are simple eternity. ‘Hine 
omnia conspicis in simplici aeternitate triniter.” Hence absolute posse 
fiert, i.e., all things that can be made; absolute posse facere, i.e., that which 
can make all things; and the absolute union of the two, are one infinite 
absolute. They are Deitas. “Attende igitur, quomodo absolutum posse 
fieri et absolutum posse facere et absolutus nexus non sunt nisi unum infinite 
absolutum et una deitas.”” Although they are all eternal, according to the 
order of nature absolute posse fieri is first, ‘“Et ordine prius est posse fieri 
quam posse facere.” For absolute posse facere presupposes absolute posse 
fiert, that is, the possibility to make all things presupposes that all things 
can be made. Hence, according to the order of nature there is first absolute 
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posse frert, then absolute posse facere, and thirdly, the union of the two. 
Absolute posse fiert, absolute posse facere, and their union, are God, one 
and triune. 

Cusa’s first error here consists in his misunderstanding of the mode 
in which the predicaments are present in God. According to the Thomists, 
the predicaments are the supreme genera of created being; hence they pro- 
perly signify the mixed perfections. In their proper formalities, the simple 
perfections are not predicamental being, for of themselves they have 
nothing of the imperfection of created being. They become predicamental 
being only when limited by created subjects which cannot possess them 
according to the totality of their proper perfections. Because the predica- 
ments, in their very rationes, denote the imperfection of created being, 
they are not in God formally, but virtually. Cusa, on the contrary, not 
only teaches that the predicaments are formally in God, he says that 
they are Dettas, i.e., the proper formality of God. He seems to think that 
in themselves the predicaments bespeak only perfection; that any imperfec- 
tion said of them rises from their presence in the creatures. This is to 
confuse the predicamental perfections with the simple perfections. The 
predicaments properly signify the various genera and species of created 
being; but the genera and species, by their very formality of being genera 
and species, signify limitation and imperfection. To conceive of the pre- 
dicaments without imperfection is to conceive of them apart from their 
formality of being genera and species. To do this is to destroy the very 
formality of predicamental being, for it means attempting to conceive of 
a formality apart from that which essentially constitutes it as a formality.’ 
Yet this is precisely what Cusa has done — to the detriment of both God 
and the creature. 

From the presence in God of the predicaments, i.e., of all creatures, 
Cusa goes on to show that God is objective possibility. His argument 
— founded on a misconception of the attribute of divine omnipotence — 
seems to be the following. Omnipotence, absolute posse facere, is a divine 
attribute; and since the attributes of God are identical with God, God’s 
essence is the absolute power to make all things. But the power to make 


1 Joun or St. THomas explains this as follows: “‘Quia perfectiones quae sunt in 
certo genere, ex suo quidditativo conceptu et formali spectant ad illud genus, ut 
animal, equus, lapis, etc.; quod patet manifeste, quia praedicata generica et diffe- 
rentialia quibus contrahuntur, et ex quibus constituitur species, sunt illi essentialia: 
quia genus et differentia essentialiter constituunt speciem, quae ponitur in praedi- 
eamento; ergo perfectio specifica et generica, intrinsece et essentialiter importat 
perfectionem sic limitatam, quod ex vi sui conceptus includit imperfectionem quae 
ingreditur essentialem eius conceptum. Si autem abstrahatur et purificetur ab illa 
ratione imperfectionis et limitationis, purificatur ab eo quod est sibi essentiale ex vi 
formalis sui conceptus, in eo in quo distinguitur a perfectione simpliciter simplici, 
et destruitur ipsa essentialis ratio talis perfectionis praedicamentalis: quia de essentiali 
conceptu illius est perfectio generica seu determinati generis. Sed non potest for- 
maliter esse in Deo, nisi destruatur illa ratio generica et limitata; ergo nisi destruatur 
essentialis illa ratio, non ponitur in Deo. Nam vel illa purificatio et denudatio ab 
imperfectione est talis quod relinquit illam perfectionem extra omne genus et praedi- 
eamentum: vel non. Si non relinquit: ergo prout sic non ponitur in Deo, cui repugnat 
omnis ratio generica et praedicamentalis. Si relinquit extra praedicameptum: 
destruit essentialem eius rationem, quia essentialiter constat ex praedicatis genericis 
et praedicamentalibus, cum constituatur essentialiter ex genere et differentia.” — 
Curs. theol., T:I, d.5, a.2, p.507. 
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all things presupposes that all things can be made. Hence, the creatures 
as possible are presupposed to divine omnipotence. If omnipotence is 
eternal and divine, that which is presupposed to it must also be eternal 
and divine. Likewise, the union between that which can make and that 
which can be made must be eternal and divine. But, in God, all is absolute 
unity; hence the power to make all creatures, the creatures that can be 
made, and the union of the two, are God, one and triune. 

By reasoning in this fashion, Cusa destroys both the essence of God 
and the trinity of the Persons; but for the moment we are concerned only 
with his conception of God as objective possibility. His error, as we have 
said, is based upon a false conception of the attribute of omnipotence. 
For, in truth, omnipotence can be considered either formally or radically. 
Considered formally, it is an attribute of God and hence rationally distinct 
from the divine essence.’ Since omnipotence, as an attribute, is the power 
of God to make that which is possible absolutely, i.e., objectively possible, 
in that it does not involve contradiction and can, therefore, have the nature 
of being, there is an order between the attribute and its object. In other 
words, God is omnipotent, not because He can make all the things that 
are possible to His power, but because He can make all things that are 
possible absolutely. 


Possibile autem dicitur dupliciter, secundum Philosophum, in V Metaphys. Uno 
modo, per respectum ad aliquam potentiam: sicut quod subditur humanae potentiae, 
dicitur esse possibile homini. Non autem potest dici quod Deus dicatur omnipotens, 
quia potest omnia quae sunt possibilia naturae creatae: quia divina potentia in plura 
extenditur. Si autem dicatur quod Deus sit omnipotens, quia potest omnia quae 
sunt possibilia suae potentiae, erit circulatio in manifestatione omnipotentiae: hoc 
enim non erit aliud quam dicere quod Deus est omnipotens, quia potest omnia quae 
potest. Relinquitur igitur quod Deus dicatur omnipotens, quia potest omnia possi- 
bilia absolute, quod est alter modus dicendi possibile. Dicitur autem aliquid possibile 
vel impossibile absolute, ex habitudine terminorum: possibile quidem, quia prae- 
dicatum non repugnat subiecto, ut Socratem sedere; impossibile vero absolute, quia 
praedicatum repugnat subiecto, ut hominem esse asinum.2 


But omnipotence can also be considered radically, that is, as it is the divine 
essence. Considered in this manner, omnipotence does not presuppose 
the possibility of the creature; on the contrary, the creature, even as to its 
objective possibility, necessarily depends upon the divine essence. For 
the divine essence contains the perfection of the whole of being, and there- 
fore it contains within its eminence the creature as possible being. 
Hence the possibility of the creature, — the fact that the creature can have 
the nature of being, and therefore can be made — , follows from the super- 
abundance of the divine essence, that is from omnipotence understood 
radically. This is what St. Thomas refers to in the passage following the 
one we have just quoted: 

Est autem considerandum quod, cum unumquodque agens agat sibi simile, unicuique 
potentiae activae correspondet possibile ut obiectum proprium, secundum rationem 


illius actus in quo fundatur potentia activa: sicut potentia calefactiva refertur, ut 
ad proprium obiectum, ad esse calefactibile. Esse autem divinum, super quod 
ratio divinae potentiae fundatur, est esse infinitum, non limitatum ad aliquod genus 


_ 1 We refer to the distinction which Joun or St. Tuomas terms: ‘“‘Distinctio ratio- 
nis ratiocinatae non secundum totalem praecisionem sed secundum explicitum et 
implicitum.”—Curs. theol., T.I, d.4, 2.6, pp.483-485. 


28. THomas, Ja, q.25, a.3, e. 
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entis, sed praehabens in se totius esse perfectionem. Unde quidquid potest habere 
rationem entis, continetur sub possibilibus absolutis, respectu quorum Deus dicitur 
omnipotens. 


John of St. Thomas brings out the full meaning of this text: 


Ubi aperte loquitur D. Thomas de eo quod se habet antecedenter ad conceptum 
omnipotentiae, ut attributum est: quia loquitur de esse divino super quod fundatur 
ratio divinae potentiae; essentia autem, ut fundans divinam potentiam, non est 
attributum potentiae, sed antecedenter se habens, utpote fundamentum potentiae, 
et radicaliter potentia, non formaliter. Et quia hoc esse divinum continet seu prae- 
habet in se perfectionem totius esse, quidquid potest habere rationem entis, habet 
possibilitatem absolutam. Quae causalis necessariam consequentiam importat: nam 
si ex hoc continetur aliquid sub ratione possibilis, quia essentia Dei praehabet in se 
perfectionem totius esse, manifeste sequitur ipsa possibilitas seu ratio entis possibilis 
necessario ex illa continentia Dei: quia haec, ante omnem liberam actionem, continet 
omnem perfectionem entis.! 


More proximately, however, the objective possibility of a creature 
follows from God’s knowledge of His essence. A creature is objectively 
possible in that, its notes being compatible, it has the notion of being and 
therefore can be produced by divine omnipotence. But the determined 
notes which form the essential predicates of the creature’s essence arise 
from God’s knowing His essence as imitable by creatures. Hence the 
determined being of the creatures is established by God’s knowing His 
essence as imitable in one way by this creature, and in another way by that. 
Hence, the creature as possible depends, fundamentally wpon the divine 
essence, and formally upon God’s knowledge of the divine essence. 


...Plures ideae sunt in mente divina ut intellectae ab ipso. Quod hoc modo potest 
videri. Ipse enim essentiam suam perfecte cognoscit: unde cognoscit eam secundum 
omnem modum quo cognoscibilis est. Potest autem cognosci non solum secundum 
quod in se est, sed secundum quod est participabilis secundum aliquem modum 
similitudinis a creaturis. Unaquaeque autem creatura habet propriam speciem, 
secundum quod aliquo modo participat divinae essentiae similitudinem. Sic igitur 
inquantum Deus cognoscit suam essentiam ut sic imitabilem a tali creatura, cognoscit 
eam ut propriam rationem et ideam huius creaturae. Et similiter de aliis. . .2 


Not distinguishing between the mode in which the creature as possible 
precedes the attribute of omnipotence and that in which it follows from the 
divine essence and divine knowledge, and considering only the first mode, 
Cusa imagines that the creature as possible must be divinity itself, seeing 
that it precedes omnipotence. In such a conception, the essence of God 
formally as such becomes the creature as possible; God becomes absolute 
posse fiert, objective possibility — that which can be produced by God. 


1 Curs. theol., T.III, d.31, a.1, p.580. : 


2 Ta, q.15, a.2, e. In this connection, Joun or St. Tuomas says: “Est autem 
jdea divina summa et prima regula totius veritatis creatae. Ergo per hoc res red- 
duntur absolute possibiles: quia id quod excogitat Deus et format, ut imitabile a se, 
est quod unicuique rei congruum et conveniens est, nec sibi repugnans; ergo est Possi- 
bile, quia illud est possibile rei quod non est repugnans illi. Antecedenter autem 
ad ideas divinas, nihil intelligitur ut determinate et distinete formabile, nee rebus 
distributa sua praedicata quae eis sint debita vel convenientia; hoc enim fit a Deo 
artificiose et intelligibiliter, non naturaliter: quia fit eo modo quo res ipsae formabiles 

sunt a Deo, solum autem per artem formabiles sunt. Antecedenter vero ad artem 
* et intellectum divinum, solum radicaliter intelliguntur formabiles et possibiles, 
quatenus scilicet in infinito esse Dei omnis ratio entis et perfectio radicaliter intelli- 
gitur esse contenta: ad ejus enim essentiae participationem res sunt factibiles. 

Neque ad hoe, ut res dicantur formabiles et ideatae, ac contentae in virtute 
idearum tamquam in regula et mensura eorum quae sibi convenire possunt, requiritur 
aliqua causalitas per modum actionis transeuntis: sed sufficit ipsa formatio rerum in 
mente divina per modum actus immanentis, per quem res dicuntur formatae et con- 
tentae in virtute idearum divinarum.”—Curs. theol., T.III, d.31, a.1, nn.15-16, p.582. 


* 
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Let us now examine De Docta Ignorantia, II, 7-8, wherein Cusa 
identifies esse subsistens with prime matter. In Chapter VII, Cusa teaches 
that the essence of every creature is substantially composed of a material 
and a formal cause. These two causes are sometimes called possibility 
and actuality; or potency and act; or again, matter and form. Why, he 
would ask, does every created essence have a material cause as an intrinsic 
component? His answer is that any creature which is must have been 
able to be; for if it had not been able to be, it would not actually be. Hence, 
the possibility to be precedes all; it is, therefore, the intrinsic material 
component of every created essence. Confusing the possibility opposed 
to the impossible with the subjective possibility of prime matter, Cusa 
maintains that every created essence qua essence is substantially composed 
of matter and form; or, as he sometimes says, of possibility and actuality, 
or potency and act. We shall examine these points later on; for the present 
they concern us solely in relation to Cusa’s notion of God as all things 
possible. 

In Chapter VIII Cusa proposes to make a more detailed study of 
this material cause found in each creature. The Chapter is entitled: 
De possibilitate sive materia universi; the term universum means all creatures. 
“Universum vero cum omnia complectatur quae Deus non sunt...’ 

In the first section of this Chapter, Cusa gives what is purported to 
be a résumé of the teachings of the early philosophers, especially of Plato 
and Aristotle, concerning the ultimate material cause. It is obvious that 
in imagining that all these philosophers, Plato and Aristotle included, 
postulated a material cause in the essence of every creature, he has com- 
pletely misunderstood their opinions. After this initial error, he states 
that this material cause is the possibility involved in becoming. “...Om- 
nium sententia fuit ex nihilo nihil fieri...’”’ The ancients, he says, called 
this material cause ‘‘absolute possibility” or ‘‘matter.”’ ‘De qua multa 
quidem per veteres dicta sunt, quorum omnium sententia fuit ex nihilo 
nihil fieri; et ideo quandam absolutam omnia essendi possibilitatem et 
illam aeternam affrmarunt, in qua omnia possibiliter complicata credebant. 
Quam quidem materiam seu possibilitatem...’” 

When he describes this absolute possibility, Cusa employs terms 
reminiscent of those used by Aristotle® and St. Augustine’ when treating 
of matter. For, he says, “‘...Nec est aliquid nec nihil, neque una neque 
plures, neque hoc neque illud, neque quid neque quale, sed possibilitas ad 
omnia, et nihil omnium actu.” 

Cusa summarizes the content of this section as follows. According 
to these men, all things had possible existence in absolute possibility; this 
absolute possibility was held to be infinite, both because it lacked all form, 
and because it had an aptitude for all form; this infinity of absolute pos- 
sibility was considered to be the contrary of the infinity said of God, for 


1 DI, II, 1, p.64. 

2 DI, II, 8, p.85. 

3 Metaph., VII, chap.3, 1029a20. 
4 Confess., XII, chap.6. 

5 DI, II, 8, p.85. 
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the former was infinite because it lacked all form, whereas God was con- 
sidered to be infinite because He is all form. This, Cusa says, was their 
teaching on absolute possibility. 

Sic in possibilitate absoluta universitatem rerum possibiliter dixerunt. Et est ipsa 
possibilitas absoluta interminata et infinita propter carentiam formae et aptitudinem 
ad omnes, ut possibilitas figurandi ceram in leonis aut leporis figuram aut alterius 
cuiuscumque interminata est. Et ista infinitas contraria est infinitati Dei, quia 
ista est propter carentiam, Dei vero propter habundantiam, quoniam omnia in ipso 
ipse actu. Ita infinitas materiae est privativa, Dei negativa. Haec est positio eorum, 
qui de possibilitate absoluta locuti sunt.1 

From what we have seen of this so-called résumé of the teaching of 
the ancients, it is clear that it comprises the following: 

1. All creatures have a material cause from which they proceed. 

2. This material cause, in the abstract, is called absolute possibility. 

3. In relation to the things which can come from it, it is defined as: 

a. absoluta omnia essendi possibilitas. 
b. aptitudo ad omnia. 
c. possibilitas ad omnia. 

4. Viewed “‘in itself,’ it is defined in terms which should apply only 
to prime matter, i.e., nec est aliquid nec est nihil, ete. 

In the next section of the Chapter here referred to, Cusa criticises this 
“opinion” of the ancients. Absolute possibility, declares Cusa, is the least 
of all possibilities, for it is almost nothing, as even the early philosophers 
maintained. ‘...Possibilitas absoluta... est propinquissime circa non- 
esse (secundum etiam positionem auctorum)...”” Note that by the 
term absolute possibility, Cusa must understand prime matter, for the 
phrase propinquissime ad non-esse is, obviously, a condensation of the 
definition he has already given of prime matter: ‘“Quae nec est aliquid 
nec est nihil,” etc. Hence, when Cusa says that absolute possibility is 
the least of all possibilities, he must mean that it is least in this sense 
— that of itself it has no actuality. He then continues: if absolute pos- 
sibility is the least of all possibilities, it is the minimum, and cannot, there- 
fore, be found in the created order. It can only be God. There cannot, 
then, be anything in the created order from which all things come. While 
more things can come from one thing than from another, there cannot be, 
in the created order, an absolute possibility from which all things come. 
This absolute possibility must be God. 


... Reperimus impossibile fore possibilitatem absolutam esse. Nam cum inter possi- 
bilia nihil minus esse possit quam possibilitas absoluta, quae est propinquissime circa 
non-esse (secundum etiam positionem auctorum), hinc ad minimum deveniretur 
atque ad maximum in recipientibus magis et minus, quod est impossibile. Quare 
possibilitas absoluta in Deo est Deus, extra ipsum vero non est possibilis; numquam 
enim est dabile aliquid, quod sit in potentia absoluta, cum omnia praeter primum 
necessario sint contracta. Si enim reperiuntur diversa in mundo ita se habentia, 
quod ex uno possunt plura esse quam ex alio, ad maximum et minimum simpliciter 
et absolute non devenitur; sed quia ista reperiuntur, patet absolutam possibilitatem 
non esse dabilem.3 


1 DI, I, 8 p.87. 
2 DI, I, 8, p.87. 
8 DI, Il, 8, p.87. 
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This entire Chapter is concerned with the material cause from which, 
so it is supposed, all the creatures come. The very title of the Chapter, 
the texts we have quoted, especially the one containing Cusa’s criticism 
of the “opinion” of the ancients, express this clearly. And yet it is a 
bit startling to learn that Cusa teaches that God is the material cause from 
which all the creatures proceed. Startling as it may seem, he has been 
forced to adopt such a position by the very logic of his principles. 

The pivotal point of his doctrine, then, is the thesis that all creatures 
have a material principle from which they proceed. In the abstract, 
this is a principle which can become all creatures; or, in relation to its most 
noble form, it is that which can become the greatest possible creature. 
But Cusa has already conceived God as the greatest possible creature by 
envisaging Him as the maximum of the creatures. Hence, if the material 
principle from which all creatures come were in the created order, there 
would be a real potency on the part of the creatures to become God. This, 
on the other hand, he could never admit. Once he has made the mistake 
of attributing a material principle to every creature, Cusa is forced to 
maintain that this material principle can only be something divine. 

Briefly, Cusa confuses the possibility opposed to the impossible with 
the possibility of that which can be produced; this, in turn, he confuses with 
the possibility to be produced from a real subject; and finally, he identifies 
this subject with the esse subsistens of God. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I. CUSA’S EXPLANATION OF THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN GOD AND THE CREATURE 


In its attempt to reduce the number of its cognitive media, reason 
tends to regard the variable and the limit as one in form, so that all difference 
between them would appear to be only material.’ Reifying, as it were, 
this mere process of reason, Cusa conceives God as the real maximum and 
minimum of every order, compared with which creatures are but more 
or less. He envisages all reality, God and the creatures, as absolutely and 
univocally one in form, so that by strict consequence he also considers all 
difference between God and the creatures as outside the order of form or 
essence. Thus, as we have already noted, according to Cusa the difference 
arises from the fact that God is a form predicated of all reality in the “pure” 
or subsistent state, whereas creatures are this same form as it is received 
in a subject. Hence the question: what is this subject, which alone ciffet- 
entiates the creatures from God? 

Cusa maintains that there is no positive cause for the differences 
between God and the creatures: that these differences exist only contin- 
genter. For God is without envy; He would communicate His own being 


1 Cf. Lator, op. cit., p.137. 
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to creatures and make the creatures’ being in the full likeness of Himself 
if that were possible. God, he holds, causes only perfection in the creatu- 
res; the imperfections which are in them are not caused by Him, nor by 
any other positive cause; they are only contingenter. 

Quoniam autem ipsum maximum procul est ab omni invidia, non potest esse dimi- 
nutum ut tale communicare. Non habet igitur creatura, quae ab esse est, omne id 
quod est: corruptibilitatem, divisibilitatem, imperfectionem et cetera huiusmodi a 
maximo aeterno, indivisibili, perfectissimo, indistincto, uno, neque ab aliqua causa 
positiva. Sicut enim linea infinita est rectitudo infinita, quae est causa omnis esse 
linealis, linea vero curva, in hoe quod linea, ab infinita est, in hoc quod curva, non ab 
infinita est, sed curvitas sequitur finitatem, quoniam ex eo curva, quia non maxima—si 
enim maxima esset, curva non esset, ut superius est ostensum—: ita quidem contingit 
rebus, quonlam maximum esse non possunt, ut sint diminuta, altera, distincta et 
cetera huiusmodi, quae quidem causam non habent. Habet igitur creatura a Deo, 
ut sit una, discreta et connexa universo et, quanto magis una, tanto Deo similior. 
Quod autem eius unitas sit in pluralitate, discretio in confusione et connexio in dis- 
cordantia, a Deo non habet neque ab aliqua causa positiva, sed contingenter.1 


This conception of the finiteness of the creature and of its distinction and 
difference from God, of its imperfections as being not from God but merely 
contingenter, is expressed by Cusa on repeated occasions. 


Cum igitur Deus absque diversitate et invidia communicet et recipiatur, ita quod 
aliter et alterius contingentia recipi non sinat.. .2 

Quis est igitur, qui intelligere queat, quomodo diversimode una infinita forma parti- 
cipetur in diversis creaturis, cum creaturae esse non possit aliud esse quam ipsa res- 
plendentia, non in aliquo positive recepta, sed contingenter diversa 73 


But what does Cusa mean by the term contingenter? To understand 
this, we must consider his doctrine of the creature as a contraction of 
God. Being a more or less of God who is the maximum and minimum, 
the creature is a limitation, a participation, or a contraction of God. Where- 
as God is absolute unity, the creature is only contracted unity. The stone 
of the sensible world is contracted stone, whereas God is absolute stone 
— just as He is the absolute sun or moon. Ina word, the basic note of the 
creature is that it is a more or less of the maximum or minimum, or a 
contraction of the absolute. 

Contraction, says Cusa, comprises three notions: that which is con- 
tracted (contrahibile); that which contracts (contrahens); and the union 
or composition of the two (nexus). 

Non potest enim contractio esse sine contrahibili, contrahente et nexu, qui per com- 
munem actum utriusque perficitur... Quae potentia, actus et nexus dici possunt.4 


Est deinde nexus contrahentis et contrahibilis sive materiae et formae aut possi- 
bilitatis et necessitatis complexionis, qui actu perficitur quasi quodam spiritu amoris 
motu quodam illa unientis. Et hic nexus determinata possibilitas a quibusdam 
nominari consuevit, quoniam posse esse ad actu esse hoc vel illud determinatur ex 
unione ipsius determinantis formae et determinabilis materiae.° 

Iprora.—Nonne, ut in esse prodiret rerum universitas, quam vides oculo mentis 
in absoluto posse fieri et in absoluto posse facere, necesse erat nexus ipsius utriusque, 
scilicet posse fieri et posse facere? alias, quod potuit fieri per potentem facere, num- 
quam fuisset factum. = 

PuiLosopHus.—Optime ais. 


1 DI, II, 2, p.65. 
2 DI., H, 2, p.68. 
3 DI., II, 2, p.67. 
4 DI., I, 7, p.82. 
5 DI., I, 7, p.83. 
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Iprora—Vides igitur ante omnem rerum temporalem existentiam omnia in 
nexu procedente de posse fieri absoluto et posse facere absoluto. Sed illa tria absoluta 
sunt ante omne tempus simplex aeternitas. Hinc omnia conspicis in simplici aeter- 
nitate triniter. 

PuiLosopHus.—Sufiicientissime! 

Ipriora.—Attende igitur, quomodo absolutum posse fieri et absolutum posse 
facere et absolutus nexus non sunt nisi unum infinite absolutum et una deitas. Et 
ordine prius est posse fieri quam posse facere. Nam omne facere praesupponit fieri 
posse, et posse facere id, quod habet, scilicet posse facere, habet de posse fieri. Et 
de utroque nexus. Unde cum ordo dicat posse fieri praecedere, sibi attribuitur unitas, 
cui inest praecedere, et posse facere attribuitur aequalitas unitatem praesupponens, a 
quibus nexus.! 


The contractible is called possibility, potency, posse esse, and matter; 
that which contracts is actuality, act, actu esse, and form.” 

Contraction, then, is the basic note of a creature. But fundamental 
to this note is that of contractibility — the abstract notion of contrahibile, 
which signifies the very possibility of a creature. How could a creature 
be, if it had not been able to be? Moreover, Cusa adds, contractibility 
bespeaks changeableness and otherness: the essential characteristics of 
every creature. (Note, here again, Cusa’s confusion of the possibility 
opposed to the impossible with the subjective possibility of prime matter.) 


Contrahibilitas vero dicit quandam possibilitatem et illa ab unitate gignente in divinis 
descendit, sicut alteritas ab unitate. Dicit enim mutabilitatem et alteritatem, cum 
in consideratione principii. Nihil enim praecedere videtur posse. Quomodo enim 
quid esset, si non potuisset esse? Possibilitas igitur ab aeterna unitate descendit.3 


Since the creature is a contraction, the contractibility, possibility, 
or potency — which is one of the constituents of the creature — must 
also be contracted. As we have seen, God alone is absolute possibility, 
since He is all things that can be. A creature, on the contrary, is only a 
contracted possibility, for it cannot be allsthings; rather every creature 
is a limited, restricted, or contracted being. ‘‘...Possibilitas absoluta in 
Deo est Deus, extra ipsum vero non est possibilis: numquam enim est 
dabile aliquid, quod sit in potentia absoluta, cum omnia praeter primum 
necessario sint contracta.’”* 

But if the possibility or potency of a creature is limited and contracted, 
what contracts it? The possibility is contracted, says Cusa, by the second 
constituent element in the creature, the act or the contrahens. ‘...Omnis 
igitur possibilitas contracta est; per actum autem contrahitur.’” Just 
as the possibility or potency in the creature is contracted and limited, 
the act, too, is contracted or limited. For, also in the order of act, God 
alone is the absolute. Hence the act in each creature is a contracted act. 
This contraction of the act in the creature comes from the possibility or 
potency. ‘Quare contrahitur actus per possibilitatem. ..’® 

Creatures, then, are contracted beings; their possibility or potency is 
contracted by their act, and the act by the potency. And it is this act, 


1M., 11, p.94. 

2 Cf. DI., II, 7-8. ’ 
3 DI., II, 7, p.82. 

4 DI, II, 8, p.88. 

5 DI., II, 8, p.88. 

6 DI., II,'8, p.88. 
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which is part of the creature, that is caused by God: “Contractio autem 
possibilitatis ex actu est, actus autem abipsomaximoactu est.”! Butthe 
possibility or potency cannot be caused by God, since He causes only act. 
“Deus enim, cum sit actus infinitus, non est nisi causa actus.’” Now, 
if God is not the cause of the possibility or potency in the creature, whence 
does it come? Cusa says that it is contingenter. ‘...Possibilitas essendi 
est contingenter.”* Hence, he adds, the contraction of possibility has a 
reasonable and necessary cause, for it comes from the act which is caused 
by God. But the contraction of the act in the creature, its finiteness and 
imperfection, have no reasonable and necessary cause, since they are due 
to that possibility which is only contingenter. 


Contractio autem possibilitatis ex actu est, actus autem ab ipso maximo actu est. 
Quare, cum contractio possibilitatis sit ex Deo et contractio actus ex contingenti, 
hinc mundus necessario contractus ex contingenti finitus est. Unde ex notitia possi- 
bilitatis videmus, quomodo maximitas contracta evenit ex possibilitati necessario 
contracta; quae quidem contractio non est ex contingenti, quia per actum. Et ita 
universum rationabilem et necessariam causam contractionis habet, ut mundus, 
qui non est nisi esse contractum, non sit contingenter a Deo, qui est maximitas 
absoluta.* 


Since God is the absolute in unity, in being, etc., whereas the creature 

is only a contraction, the latter cannot be said to be, to be one, to be simple, 
etc. Yet neither can it be said to be the opposite of these perfections; 
or, to put it in another way, it is not nothing, since it descends from being; 
it is not plurality, for it descends from unity. Nor can we, according to 
Cusa, say that a creature is composed of both the perfection and of its 
opposite, e.g., of being and non-being. Briefly, the creature is both from 
absolute necessity, i.e., from God, and from contingency; its unity is con- 
tingenter in plurality; its simplicity is contingenter in composition. 
Quis igitur copulando simul in creatura necessitatem absolutam, a qua est, et contin- 
gentiam, sine qua non est, potest intelligere esse eius? Nam videtur, quod ipsa crea- 
tura, quae nec est Deus nec nihil, sit quasi post Deum et ante nihil, intra Deum et 
nihil, ut ait unus sapientum: “Deus est oppositio nihil mediatione entis.” Nec 
tamen potest esse ab esse et non esse composita. Videtur igitur neque esse, per hoc 
quod descendit de esse; neque non esse, quia est ante nihil; neque compositum ex 
illis. Noster autem intellectus, qui nequit transilere contradictoria, divisive aut 
compositive esse creaturae non attingit, quamvis sciat eius esse non esse nisi ab esse 
maximi. Non est igitur ab esse intelligibile, postquam esse; a quo, non est intelligi- 
bile... Et igitur non potest creatura ut creatura dici una, quia descendit ab unitate; 
neque plures, quia ejus esse est ab uno; neque ambo copulative. Sed est. unitas 
eius in quadam pluralitate contingenter. Ita de simplicitate et compositione et 
reliquis oppositis pariformiter dicendum videtur.® 

Creatures, then, in the doctrine of Cusa, are composed of potency, 
act, and the nexus of the two. The act has a positive cause: all that is 
actual in the creature comes from God. But this actuality is only a limited 


and contracted one, for although God is absolutely good and without envy, 


He cannot be received in another as He isin Himself. ‘Et licet se omnibus 


communicet liberalissime, cum sit infinite bona, tamen a nullo capi potest, 
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uti est. Identitas enim infinita non potest in alio recipi, cum in alio aliter 
recipiatur.”’ But if God, Who is the essence of all things, cannot be 
received by the creatures with the perfection He has in Himself, He is 
received with such perfection as the subject will allow. “Ht cum non 
possit in aliquo nisi aliter recipi, tunc recipitur meliori modo quo potest.” 3 
Hence it is the subject that receives God — the subject of the act: the po- 
tency — which limits and contracts the creature. This subject is not 
caused by God, nor by any other positive cause; it is only contingenter. 
Since the differences between God and the creature are only contingenter, 
we can say, Cusa teaches, that a creature is Deus occasionatus. “Quis 
ista intelligere posset, quomodo omnia illius unicae infinitae formae sunt 
imago, diversitatem ex contingenti habendo, quasi creatura sit Deus 
oceasionatus. . .’”° 


II. CRITIQUE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


In his study of the nature of the creature, Cusa once more displays 
his confusion of the various kinds of possibility. Because an actually 
existing creature can be called possible in the sense that it is not impossible, 
if appears to him that every created essence is intrinsically and substantially 
constituted from a union of potency and act, or matter and form. He 
identifies the possibility which is opposed to the impossible with the sub- 
jective possibility of prime matter. The argument by which he shows 
that potentiality is an intrinsic constituent of the created essence offers 
ample evidence of this confusion. The text we have in mind, and which 
we have already quoted, is the following: | 


Contrahibilitas vero dicit quandam possibilitatem, et illa ab unitate gignente in divinis 
descendit, sicut alteritas ab unitate. Dicit enim mutabilitatem et alteritatem, cum 
in consideratione principii. Nihil enim praecedere videtur posse. Quomodo enim 
quid esset, si non potuisset esse ?4 


“Contrahibilitas vero dicit quandam possibilitatem.”’ But which possi- 
bility? Cusa’s query: ““Quomodo enim quid esset, si non potuisset esse ?,” 
clearly indicates that the possibility he means is that which is opposed 
to the impossible. But this possibility can be said cf the entire creature, 
i.e., of the union of potency and act, in so far as this union involves no 
contradiction. Yet he considers contractibility as only one of the essential 
constituents of the creature, for the determination of contractibility comes 
from the act which is the other constituent of the same creature. Now, 
the possibility said of the whole creature becomes, in turn, an intrinsic 
part of the creature. In other words, he considers the possibility which 
is opposed to the impossible as a real intrinsic constituent of the creature. 

This same confusion is referred to by St. Thomas in the following 
objection taken from Ja, q.46, a.1: 
AD PRIMUM SIC PROCEDITUR. Vid iversi " 
nomine nuncupatur, sn heb ae ste Ae Bday gti toe Paley pee 
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esse, antequam fuerit, possibile fuit ipsum esse: alioquin impossibile fuisset ipsum 
fieri. Si ergo mundus incoepit esse, antequam inciperet, possibile fuit ipsum esse. 
Sed quod possibile est esse, est materia, quae est in potentia ad esse, quod est per for- 
mam, et ad non esse, quod est per privationem. Si ergo mundus incoepit esse, ante 
mundum fuit materia. Sed non potest esse materia sine forma: materia autem 
mundi cum forma, est mundus. Fuit ergo mundus antequam esse inciperet: quod 
est impossibile. 


The reply of St. Thomas shows that the objection is based upon a confusion 
of the different meanings of the term “possible.” 


AD PRIMUM ERGO DICENDUM quod, antequam mundus esset, possibile fuit mundum 
esse, non quidem secundum potentiam passivam, quae est materia; sed secundum 
potentiam activam Dei. Et etiam secundum quod dicitur aliquid absolute possibile, 
non secundum aliquam potentiam, sed ex sola habitudine terminorum, qui sibi non 
repugnant; secundum quod possibile opponitur impossibili, ut patet per Philosophum, 
in V Metaphys. 

The same error occurs in other texts of Cusa. Thus, in De Possest 
we read: 


Recte ais: nam sine potentia, et actu, atque utriusque nexu, non est, nec esse potest 
quicquam. Si enim aliquid horum deficeret, non esset. Quomodo enim esset, si 
esse non posset, et quomodo esset, si actu non esset, cum esse sit actus, et si posset 
esse, et non esset, quomodo esset. Oportet igitur utriusque nexum esse, et posse esse, 
et actu esse, et nexus: non sunt alia et alia, sunt enim eiusdem essentiae, cum non 
faciant nisi unum et idem.1 


How does he prove that potency and act are the constituents of every 
creature? Potency is an intrinsic constituent of the essence, for how 
could a creature be if it were not able to be? Act, too, is an intrinsic 
component, for how could a creature be if it were not actually? Potency 
and act, then, are the intrinsic constituents of every created essence. 

In other texts, too, from the fact that the creature can be produced 
by God, Cusa argues to the presence of subjective possibility understood 
as prime matter. Here, he confuses the posse fier of objective possibility 
with the posse fiert of the subjective possibility of prime matter. “In 
omnibus igitur, quae principiata sunt, posse fieri... posse facere... et 
compositionem utriusque... reperire necesse est.” “To be produced 
by God” thus becomes identical with “to be educed from matter”; and 
since ‘‘to be educed from matter’? means that matter is an intrinsic con- 
stituent of the creature, Cusa attributes matter to each creature, as one 
of the components of its essence. 

In relation to the creature, he has taken as one and indistinct three 
kinds of possibility: the one opposed to the impossible, the possibility we 
called objective, and the subjective possibility of prime matter. But 
he lapses into an even more disastrous error when he identifies subjective 
possibility with privation. The better to understand the gravity of this 
error, let us first recall the salient points of St. Thomas’s doctrine concerning 
privation. 

Whereas negation simply denotes an absence of perfection, privation 
signifies the absence of perfection in a subject. “...Negation means just 
the absence of the thing in question, while in privation there is also employed 


an underlying nature of which the privation is asserted.’ Asubject can 
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be called “deprived” of a form merely because it does not possess it, even 
though this form does not pertain to the perfection of that subject considered 
in itself. The subject is here said to be deprived only in comparison with 
other subjects which have this perfection. It is in this sense that we say, 
“the stone lacks sight.” 

Again, a subject is called “deprived”’ when it lacks a perfection which, 
although it does not pertain to the perfection of its species, does belong 
to other species of the same genus. Because vision is found in other animals, 
such animals as would be naturally unable to see would be said to lack 
sight. More strictly, however, a thing is subject to privation when it 
lacks a perfection which it should possess by reason of its species. 


Multipliciter enim dicitur privatio. Uno modo, quando aliquid non habet quod 
natum est haberi ab alio, etiamsi ipsum non sit natum habere illud: sicut si lapis dicatur 
res mortua, quia caret vita, quam quaedam res natae sunt habere. Alio modo 
dicitur privatio, quando aliquid non habet quod natum est haberi ab aliquo sui generis; 
sicut si talpa dicatur caeca. Tertio modo, quando ipsum non habet quod natum 
est habere: et hoc modo privatio imperfectionem importat.1 


Finally, in the strictest sense, privation is said of a subject which 
lacks a form that it should possess, not only by reason of its species, but 
also because it is the time, the place, etc., for this subject to have this form. 
A man is not properly said to be blind because he cannot see in the dark; 
nor is a child (or, for that matter, a craftsman) called ignorant because 
he does not possess the science of metaphysics. 


Ad rationem autem privationis duo requiruntur: quorum primum est remotio habitus 
oppositi. .. Secundum quod requiritur, est quod privatio proprie dicta sit circa deter- 
minatum subjectum et determinatum tempus. Improprie autem sumitur absque 
determinatione subjecti et temporis. Non enim caecum proprie dicitur nisi quod 
est aptum natum habere visum, et quando est natum habere visum.? 


If privation is negation in an apt subjéct, what is this subject? It is 
subjective possibility or potentiality, for to be a subject is of the very 
nature of potentiality. This potentiality can either be the pure poten- 
tiality of prime matter, or a secundum quid potentiality, i.e., the potentiality 
of a being which, although it has substantial being, is in potency to a further 
act. . 


Subiectum autem privationis et formae est unum et idem, scilicet ens in potentia: 
sive sit ens in potentia simpliciter, sicut materia prima, quae est subiectum formae 
substantialis et privationis oppositae; sive sit ens in potentia secundum quid et in 
actu simpliciter, ut corpus diaphanum, quod est subiectum tenebrarum et lucis.3 


In view of Cusa’s reduction of all creatures to the level of material 
substances, it might be well to review briefly the relation of that potentiality 
which is matter to privation. St. Thomas, following Aristotle, proves 
that besides the matter and the form, which are the positive, intrinsic, 
per se principles of the being of a material substance, there is another prin- 
ciple, particularly related to the becoming and to the passing away of the 
material substance, namely, privation. It is, however, negative, and a 
principle of becoming per accidens only. It can be called a principle of 
a material substance, since matter, the subject of corruptible being, 


18r. Tuomas, Ja, q.33, a.4, ad 2. 
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has two formalities: it is the subject of a given form, yet it remains in 
potency to a form other than the one which actuates it. It is with respect 
to the form it does not have, but may have as one it is naturally able to 
have and naturally desires, that matter is called the subject of privation. 
Hence, privation is a principle of becoming and of corruption. As the 
negation of a form that matter can have, privation itself is a negative 
principle. It is likewise a per accidens principle; for, being negative, it 
contributes nothing positive to the becoming or being of a material sub- 
stance. Yet it remains a principle; for matter can become the subject 
of a form other than the one it now possesses only because of the presence 
of privation.’ 

Because the potentiality of matter may be considered either with 

respect to the actuating form in facto esse, or with respect to the form it 
may acquire, i.e.,in the order of fier? or becoming, we may easily fall into 
the error of confusing these two aspects of matter and even of identifying, 
as the Platonists did, matter and privation as a single ratio.? Because 
they are one as to the subject, it does not follow that they are formally 
one. They are, in truth, distinct formalities of the same subject. Poten- 
tiality signifies matter’s positive order to form, its appetite for form; 
privation merely denotes the lack of form. 
...Et dicit quod licet subiectum sit unum numero, tamen specie e+ ratione est duo, 
ut supra dictum est; quia homo et aurum et omnis materia numerum quendam habet. 
Est enim ibi considerare ipsum subiectum, quod est aliquid positive, ex quo fit aliquid 
per se et non per accidens, ut hoe quod est homo et aurum; et est ibi considerare id 
quod accidit ei, scilicet contrarietatem et privationem, ut immusicum et infiguratum. .. 
...Patet ergo secundum intentionem Aristotelis quod privatio, quae ponitur princi- 
pium naturae per accidens, non est aliqua aptitudo ad formam, vel inchoatio formae, 
vel aliquod principium imperfectum activum, ut quidam dicunt, sed ipsa carentia 
formae vel contrarium formae, quod subiecto accidit.3 

There is another occasion for confusion between potentiality and 
privation. As negation in an apt subject, privation is non-being. There 
is also a sense in which matter is non-being. If by being we mean that 
which simpliciter is, being can be said of actual being only. So considered, 
matter is an instance of the quasi-genus non-being; for, of itself, matter 
is not actual being. Hence, we may say, being is that which is actual; that 
which is not actual is non-being. Accordingly, non-being can be predicated 
of both matter and privation, that is, of positive potentiality for form and 
of negation. In turn, negation itself can be either simple negation, or 
negation in an apt subject: privation. 

Dicitur enim non ens tripliciter. Uno modo quod nullo modo est; et ex tali non ente 
non fit generatio, quia ex nihilo nihil fit secundum naturam. Alio modo dicitur non 
ens ipsa privatio, quae consideratur in aliquo subjecto: et ex tali non ente fit quidem 
generatio, sed per accidens, inquantum scilicet generatio fit ex subjecto, cui accidit 
privatio. Tertio modo dicitur non ens ipsa materia, quae, quantum est de se, non 
est ens actu, sed ens potentia. Et ex tali non ente fit generatio per se.4 

But if by being we mean not only that which is simpliciter, but also that 
which is secundum quid, potentiality, too, is being. In this case, non-being 
would be restricted to. signify negation and privation. 

1 St. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.11-12. 

2 ArisToTLE, Phys., I, chap.9. = 
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Because both privation and potentiality can be called non-being, 
and are one in subject, some ancient philosophers confused one with the 


other. 


Dicit ergo primo quod quidam philosophi tetigerunt materiam, sed non suffi- 
cienter; quia non distinguebant inter privationem et materiam: unde quod est pri- 
vationis, attribuebant materiae. Et quia privatio secundum se est non ens, dicebant 
quod materia secundum se est non ens. Et sic, sicut aliquid simpliciter et per se 
fit ex materia, sic confitebantur quod simpliciter et per se aliquid fit ex non ente. 
Et ad hoe ponendum duabus rationibus inducebantur. Primo quidem ratione 
Parmenidis dicentis quod quidquid est praeter ens est non ens: unde cum materia 
sit praeter ens, quia non est ens actu, dicebant eam simpliciter esse non ens. Secundo 
vero quia videbatur eis quod id quod est numero unum vel subiecto, sit etiam ratione 
unum: quod hic appellat esse potentia unum, quia ea quae sunt ratione unum, sic 
se habent quod eadem est virtus utriusque; ea vero quae sunt subiecto unum sed non 
ratione, non habent eandem potentiam seu virtutem, ut patet in albo et musico. 
Subiectum autem et privatio sunt unum numero, ut aes et infiguratum: unde videbatur 
eis quod essent idem ratione vel virtute. Sic igitur hic accipit unitatem potentiae.1 


Cusa commits a similar error. Potentiality, he says, is one of the two 
essential constituents of every created essence, for it is that which limits 
or contracts the act or perfection of the creature. The act is caused by 
God, but the potentiality is only per accidens and contingenter, as it is caused 
neither by God, nor by any other positive cause. Thus conceived, poten- 
tiality cannot be real and positive being. Yet Cusa says that it is an 
intrinsic principle of every creature’s being. Now, the only principle of 
a material being which is, in one sense, intrinsic and yet not positive being, 
is privation, — that is, negation in a subject. Thus, Cusa attributes to 
privation the proper formality of potentiality. 

It is this confusion of potentiality with privation which explains 
Cusa’s constant use of the terms per accidens and contingenter in reference 
to potentiality. Privation, since it is non being, cannot be per se intended 
by any agent or in any action. It can only come about per accidens; 
that is to say, attaining the form which is intended per se, the agent at 
the same time brings about the privation which is consequent to this form.” 

Since (in Cusa’s doctrine) one of the two essential constituents of 
every creature’s being has been reduced to privation, and since privation 
is negation in an apt subject, this privation must have a subject. Now, 
the other constituent is form, which is act. Hence, if the subject of priva- 
tion is intrinsic to the substance of the creature, and if form is the only 
other intrinsic constituent, form, the very perfection of the creature, 
must be that subject. Therefore, privation is in the act as in a subject. 
The proper effect of this privation, says Cusa, is to limit the perfection of 
the creature, i.e., to make the perfection of the creature a finite one. If the 
act or perfection of the creature is limited, not by something real and posi- 
tive, but by mere privation, this act, as it is in itself, according to its proper 
nature, must be infinite and divine. Creatures, then, as conceived by 
Cusa, are really divinity in privation. If the difference between God and 
the creature is merely privative, there can be no positive difference between 
“what God is” and “what the creature is”; God and the creature must be 
identical as to their positive being. Because of the privation, the creature 


1$7. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.15, n.2. 
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cannot be called divine, for it does not have the total perfection of divinity; 
but the perfection which it does possess must be divinity. It is as if we 
said: In the creature there is actuality. But actuality, as such, does not 
imply imperfection. Hence, there is in the creature an actuality which 
does not imply imperfection. Yet this actuality is contracted, not intrin- 
sically (for this is contrary to the nature of actuality as de se implying no 
imperfection), but extrinsically. This actuality plus the extrinsic limita- 
tion intrinsically constitute the creature. 

According to this conception, God must be considered as having two 
states of being: one, with privation; the other, without privation. God 
without privation is God as He is in Himself; God with privation is God as 
He isin the creatures. But in either state the actuality, the positive being, 
is exactly the same. The only difference would be that one state would 
have relatively more positive being than the other. 

This conception entails the theory that, in creating, God somehow 
takes on privation— that He somehow becomes the creatures: “...In 
maximo vero idem est esse, facere et creare, tunc non aliud videtur esse 
creare quam Deum omnia esse.”' The positive constituent, the positive 
being, of the creature would be divinity itself: “...Et sicut in numero 
explicante unitatem non reperitur nisi unitas, ita in omnibus, quae sunt, 
non nisi maximum reperitur.”” This would mean that, for God, to be 
in all things is to be, in them, that which they are: “...Ipsum in omnibus 
esse id quod sunt...”* Tobe sure, it isnot as though God were everything 
that the creature is: for the creature has privation; but He would be its 
positive, absolute content. ‘Nam sicut Deus, cum sit immensus, non 
est nec in sole nec in luna, licet in illis sit id, quod sunt, absolute.’”* What- 
ever actuality the creature possesses it possesses only in so far as it is in 
the infinite act. “Quare omnis actualis existentia ab ipso habet, quidquid 
actualitatis existit, et omnis existentia pro tanto existit actu, pro quanto 
in ipso infinito actu est.”° The creature would be a falling away from 
the absolute perfection of God into perfection with privation; its esse 
would be ab esse, where ab esse would mean not efficient causality so much 
as intrinsic formal causality: in other words, what is positive in it would 
be the divinity within it. 

Quis igitur copulando simul in creatura necessitatem absolutam, a qua est, et contin- 


gentiam, sine qua non est, potest intelligere esse elus? Nam videtur, quod ipsa 
creatura, quae nec est Deus nec nihil, sit quasi post Deum et ante nihil, intra Deum 
et nihil, ut ait unus sapientum: “Deus est oppositio nihil mediatione entis.” Nec 
tamen potest esse ab esse et non-esse composita. Videtur_igitur neque esse, per 
hoe quod descendit de esse; neque non esse, quia est ante nihil; neque compositum 
ex illis. Noster autem intellectus, qui nequit transilere contradictoria, divisive aut 
compositive esse creaturae non attingit, quamvis sciat eius esse non esse nisi ab esse 
maximi.> 


And what is this ab esse? 
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Si consideras res sine eo [Deo], ita nihil sunt sicut numerus sine unitate. Si consideras 
ipsum sine rebus, ipse est et res sunt nihil. . .Si consideras ipsum ut est in rebus, res 
aliquid esse, in quo ipse est, consideras; et in hoc erras, ut patuit im proximo capitulo, 
quoniam esse rei non est aliud, ut est diversa res, sed eius esse est ab esse.1 


That is, a creature is not one being and God another being, as though 
two beings were involved. The being of a creature is not something other 
than the divine being; rather, the being of a creature is intrinsically con- 
stituted by the divine being. Its intrinsic being (its ab esse) is the divinity 
within it. It has absolute necessity inasmuch as its positive content, 
i.e., that by which (a qué) it is constituted, is the divine being. It also 
has the note of contingency owing to the privation without which it would 
not be a creature (sine quad non est). 

This conception of God as having two states of being explains Cusa’s 
doctrine of the maximum as complication and as explication. “Deus 
ergo est omnia complicans in hoc, quod omnia in eo; est omnia explicans 
in hoc, quod ipse in omnibus.”” As complication, God is in Himself, 
— in the state of absolute and eternal perfection, as perfect unity, as the 
subsistent ratio of reality. As explication, He is in the creatures: the unity 
of God in otherness; His identity in difference; the perfection of God in 
imperfection; God as descending from the absolute state of the maximum 
and minimum to the state of the more or less; God in contraction, i.e., 
God in privation. 

God in explication and contraction is still God— God in privation. 
Hence, all the positive being of the creature—i.e., of God in explication— 
is divinity; and yet, there being privation, we cannot say that the creature 
is entirely divine nor that the creature is God absolutely. On the other 
hand, since all the positive being in the creature is divinity, we cannot 
deny, either, that the creature is God. In other words, the creature is 
God, but God in explication, in contraction, in privation. ‘Homo enim 
Deus est, sed non absolute, quoniam homo.’” 

Privation, being negation in a subject, belongs to the quasi-genus 
of non-being. Conceiving God as being with privation, and privation as 
potency, i.e., as a real subject, Cusa can also say that God is in nothing, 
where the term “nothing” signifies a real subject. The proposition “God 
is in nothing” can be understood in two ways: 1) God is in no created 
being by way of inherence, nor is He a part of that created being; 2) just 
as act can be in a potency as in a subject, God can be in nothingness as 
in a subject. When Cusa says that God is in nothing, he understands 
the proposition in the second sense. For immediately following the passage 
cited above, in which he insists that the being of the creature is not different 
from the being of God (since the being of the creature is ab esse, — and we 
must remember his peculiar understanding of this expression), he adds 
the following: ‘Non restat nisi dicere, quod pluralitas rerum exoriatur 
eo, quod Deus est in nihilo.’* These words, as they stand, could be inter- 
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preted in the traditional sense, i.e., according to the first of the two meanings 
of “God is in nothing” as stated above. Yet the very next paragraph in 
Cusa’s text shows that it is the second meaning he has in mind. 


Quomodo igitur poterimus intelligere creaturam ut creaturam, quae a Deo est et 
nihil etiam ex consequenti ei tribuere potest, qui est maximus? Et si ut creatura 
non habet etiam tantum entitatis sicut accidens, sed est penitus nihil, quomodo 
intelligitur pluralitatem rerum per hoc explicari, quod Deus est in nihilo, cum nihil 
non sit alicuius entitatis ?1 


There is surely no difficulty in explaining the proposition “God is 
in nothing,” when nothing means “no creature.” But we are faced with 
an insurmontable difficulty in explaining this proposition when “nothing” 
stands for a real subject having the properties of potency. For then, 
absolute non-being, the absolute negation of potency and of act: indeed of 
all being, of all capability for being, — nothingness itself —, becomes a 
real subject of actuality. ‘Quomodo intelligitur pluralitatem rerum per 
hoc explicari, quod Deus est in nihilo, cum nihil non sit alicuius entitatis” 
can only be asked by one who considers nihil as a real subject. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I. CUSA’S CONCEPTION OF ““QUODLIBET IN QUOLIBET”’ 


In the approach to a limit the variable tends, as it were, to become 
the limit. It is as if the limit were precontained in the variable: as if one 
‘nature were to proceed from another nature. If, per impossibile, we could 
generate whole numbers in this way, every number could be drawn from 
any number. At the limit, therefore, Anaxagoras’ assertion Quodlibet 
in quolibet would come true. Applying, at least extrinsically, the mathe- 
matical example to the real order, — it is as if the mind, if only it observed 
the laws of the “progression,” could extract any nature from any other 
nature. If such a process could be carried through, each being would be 
the more or less of every other being. There would be but one form, one 
essence, for the whole of reality. Creatures would be divinity in the order 
of more or less; each creature would be the more or less of every other crea- 
ture; God would be the maximum and minimum of all things. There 
would be a real and universal quodlibet in quolibet. And in fact, translat- 
ing into reality the logic of the method of limits, Cusa teaches that there 
is a real quodlibet in quolibet. To understand this view more fully, we must 
-eonsider his doctrine concerning the universe of creatures. 

According to Cusa, although all creatures are contractions of God, 
they are not all equally perfect, for there are degrees of contraction. The 
most perfect of all contractions is the totality of creatures: the universe, 
which comprises all that is not God. ‘Universum vero cum omnia com- 
plectatur, quae Deus non sunt.. .’? This universe of creatures, because 
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it is the most perfect of all the contractions of God, is the contracted maxi- 
mum. “...Universum est contractum maximum...’ Whatever per- 
fection the absolute maximum possesses in the absolute state the contracted 
maximum has in the contracted state. ‘...Illa, ut absoluto absolute 
maxime conveniunt, contracto contracte convenire affirmamus.”” Thus, 
there is absolute unity, infinity, simplicity, and eternity in the absolute 
maximum; there is unity in plurality, finiteness and composition in the 
contracted maximum. The universe is one, but because it is a contracted 
unity, it has existence only in a plurality; the universe is one being, but 
because it is a contracted being it has existence only in many beings; 
the universe is perfection, but because it is contracted perfection it has 
existence only with imperfection. 


Unde, quando recte consideratur de contractione, omnia sunt clara. Nam infinitas 
contracta aut simplicitas seu indistinctio per infinitum descendit in contractione ab 
eo, quod est absolutum, ut infinitus et aeternus mundus cadat absque proportione 
ab absoluta infinitate et aeternitate et unum ab unitate. Unde unitas absoluta ab 
omni pluralitate absoluta est. Sed contracta unitas, quae est unum universum, 
licet sit unum maximum, cum sit contractum, non est a pluralitate absolutum, licet 
non sit nisi unum maximum contractum. Quare, quamvis sit maxime unum, est 
tamen illa eius unitas per pluralitatem contracta, sicut infinitas per finitatem, simpli- 
citas per compositionem, aeternitas per successionem, necessitas per possibilitatem, 
et ita de reliquis, quasi absoluta necessitas se communicet absque permixtione et 
in elus opposito contracte terminetur.3 


Just as the absolute maximum is the absolute principle and end of 
all things, the contracted maximum is the contracted principle and end of 
all things. “...Principium contractum atque contractus finis rerum. . .’* 
As contracted end, the universe is first in the intention of God, for the whole 
is intended before the parts. 


Tamen, sicut in intentione artificis est prius totum, puta domus, quam pars, puta 
paries, ita dicimus, quia ex intentione Dei omnia in esse prodierunt, quod tunc univer- 
sum prius prodiit et in eius consequentiam omnia, sine quibus nec universum nec 
perfectum esse posset.5 


Because it is the most perfect created image of the absolute maximum, 
the universe is the contracted end of each thing; it is the most perfect of 
the contracted perfections to which each thing can tend. 

As contracted principle, the universe precedes all creatures by an 
order of nature. ‘Universum enim quasi ordine naturae ut perfectissimum 
praecessit omnia...”° It is because all things were created that each 
thing was created; it is as a consequence of the totality being made that 
the various parts were made. Hence the production of the universe must 
not be conceived as though one part were made first and then another. 
Rather, the totality was made by one simple emanation from the absolute 
maximum. ‘Thus it is that we may call the universe the contracted prin- 
ciple of each thing. 


Quoniam vero dictum est universum esse principium contractum tantum atque in 
hoc maximum, patet, quomodo per simplicem emanationem maximi contracti a 
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maximo absoluto totum universum prodiit in esse. Omnia autem entia, quae sunt 
partes unlversi, sine quibus universum—cum sit contractum—unum, totum et per- 
fectum esse non posset, simul cum universo in esse prodierunt, et non prius intelli- 
gentia, deinde anima nobilis, deinde natura, ut voluit Avicenna et alii philosophi. 
Tamen, sicut in intentione artificis est prius totum, puta domus, quam pars, puta 
paries, ita dicimus, quia ex intentione Dei omnia in esse prodierunt, quod tune univer- 
sum prius prodiit et in eius consequentiam omnia, sine quibus nec universum nec 
perfectum esse posset.! 

Not only is the universe the contracted principle and end of all creat- 
ures, it is also the contracted quiddity of all the essences. In the absolute 
maximum, all essences are one essence; in absolute unity and perfection 
the essence of God is each and every essence; the essence of each and every 
thing is the essence of God. The universe, too, is the quiddity of all 
things; but it is a contracted quiddity. For, whereas the absolute quiddity 
is absolute unity, this contracted quiddity is unity in plurality, identity 
in diversity. The contracted quiddity is one quiddity, but it exists only 
as divided into many quiddities; only as contracted into the lesser quid- 
dities. ‘Est enim Deus quidditas absoluta mundi seu universi; universum 
vero est ipsa quidditas contracta. Contractio dicit ad aliquid, ut ad essen- 
dum hoc vel illud. Deus igitur, qui est unus, est in uno universo; univer- 
sum vero est in universis contracte.”” In the sun, the quiddity of the 
universe is contracted into the quiddity of the sun; in the moon, the quid- 
dity of the universe is contracted into that of the moon. So it is for the 
other beings in the universe. 


Nam sicut Deus, cum sit immensus, non est nec in sole nec in luna, licet in illis sit 
id, quod sunt, absolute: ita universum non est in sole nec in luna, sed in ipsis est id, 
quod sunt, contracte. Et quia quidditas solis absoluta non est aliud a quidditate 
absoluta lunae — quoniam est ipse Deus, qui est entitas et quidditas absoluta omnium 
et quidditas contracta solis est alia a quidditate contracta lunae — quia, ut quidditas 
absoluta rei non est res ipsa, ita contracta non est aliud quam ipsa —; quare patet. 
quod, cum universum sit quidditas contracta, quae aliter est in sole contracta et 
aliter in luna, hine identitas universi est in diversitate sicut unitas in pluralitate. 
Unde universum, licet non sit nec sol nec luna, est tamen in sole sol et in luna luna.3 


For there is an order in contraction. Before all contraction there is 
God, the absolute maximum, Who actually exists as separated from all 
contraction. Then, there is the universe, which actually exists only as 
contracted by the ten most general genera, the predicaments. These 
predicaments, again, actually exist only as contracted by the various genera, 
which in turn actually exist only as contracted by the different species. 
The species, in turn, actually exist only as contracted by the individuals, 
which alone (aside from God) have actual existence in themselves. 


Est igitur universum quasi decem generalissimorum universitas, et deinde genera, 
deinde species. Et ita universalia sunt illa secundum gradus suos, quae ordine quo- 
dam naturae gradatim ante rem, quae actu ipsa contrahit, existunt. Et quoniam 
universum est contractum, tunc non reperitur nis! in generibus explicatum, et genera 
non reperiuntur nisi in speciebus; individua vero sunt actu, in quibus sunt contracte 
universa.4 ; 
Hence the universe has actual existence only in the individuals into which 


it has been contracted through the media of the genera and species. By 
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order of nature, the universe, as well as the universals, has a priority over 
the individuals; a universality or a contractability by these individuals. 
But the universe and the universals have no actual existence apart from 
the individuals, even though the mind can consider them as abstracted 


from the individuals. 

Et in ista consideratione videtur, quomodo universalia, non sunt nisi contracte actu; 
et eo quidem modo verum dicunt Peripatetici universalia extra res non esse actu. 
Solum enim singulare actu est, in quo universalia sunt contracte ipsum. Habent 
tamen universalia ordine naturae quoddam esse universale, contrahibile per singulare 
—non quod sint actu ante contractionem aliter quam naturali ordine, ut universale 
contrahibile in se non subsistens, sed in eo, quod actu est; sicut punctus, linea, super- 
ficies ordine progressivo corpus, in quo actu tantum sunt, praecedunt. Universum 
enim quia non est actu nisi contracte, ita omnia universalia: Non sunt universalia 
solum entia rationis, licet non reperiantur extra singularia actu; sicut et linea et 
superficies, licet extra corpus non reperiantur, propterea non sunt entia rationis tan- 
tum, quoniam sunt in corpore sicut universalia in singularibus. Intellectus tamen 
facit ea extra res per abstractionem esse. Quae quidem abstractio est ens rationis, 
quoniam absolutum esse eis convenire non potest. Universale enim penitus abso- 
lutum Deus est.1 


Since the universe exists only as a contraction, and since each quiddity is 
a contraction of the universe, the universe exists in each quiddity. This 
does not mean that theuniverse is to be identified with each lower quiddity, 
for the universe is the totality of created beings; but it does mean that in 
each thing the universe is that thing: that although the universe is neither 
the sun nor the moon but the whole of creation, yet in the sun, the universe 
is the sun; and in the moon, the universe is the moon. 


. Cum universum sit quidditas contracta, quae aliter est in sole contracta et aliter 
in luna, hinc identitas universi est in diversitate sicut unitas in pluralitate. Unde 
universum, licet non sit nec sol nec luna, est tamen in sole sol et in luna luna. . .2 


So it is with all the beings of the universe. In each being the universe 
is that being, for each being is a contradiction of the universe. ‘Non est 
autem universum nisi contracte in rebus, et omnis res actu existens contrahit 
universa, ut sint actu id, quod est.’”® And since the universe which is 
the totality of creatures is in each thing, everything is in each thing, and 
each thing is everything. Quodlibet est in quolibet. But because each 
thing cannot be all things actually — for then it would be God — it con- 
tracts all things so that they become that thing. 


Si acute iam dicta attendis, non erit tibi difficile videre veritatis illius Anaxagorici 
‘quodlibet esse in quolibet’ fundamentum fortassis altius Anaxagora. Nam cum 
manifestum sit ex primo libro Deum ita esse in omnibus, quod omnia sunt in ipso, 
et nunc constet Deum quasi mediante universo esse in omnibus, hince omnia in omnibus 
esse constat et quodlibet in quolibet. Universum enim quasi ordine naturae ut per- 
fectissimum praecessit omnia, ut quodlibet in quolibet esse posset. In qualibet 
enim creatura universum est ipsa creatura, et ita quodlibet recipit omnia, ut in ipso 
sint ipsum contracte. Cum quodlibet non possit esse actu omnia, cum sit contractum, 
contrahit omnia, ut sint ipsum. Si igitur omnia sunt in omnibus, omnia videntur 
quodlibet praecedere. Non igitur omnia sunt plura, quoniam pluralitas non praecedit 
quodlibet. Unde omnia sine pluralitate praecesserunt quodlibet ordine naturae. 
Non sunt igitur plura in quolibet actu, sed omnia sine pluralitate sunt idipsum.4 
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Because in each thing all things are actually that thing, all the universe 
is in stone as stone, in the vegetative soul as vegetative soul, in sight as 
sight, in intellect as intellect, in God as God. ‘Nam omnia in lapide 
lapis, et in anima vegetativa ipsa anima, et in vita vita, et in sensu sensus, 
in visu visus, in auditu auditus, in imaginatione imaginatio, in ratione 
ratio, in intellectu intellectus, in Deo Deus.’ 

Since, then, the universe is the contraction of God and since each thing 
is the contraction of the universe, quodlibet in quolibet. In man all things 
are man, in intellect all things are intellect. Thus, through the medium 
of the universe, God is contractedly in each thing and each thing is in God. 
“...Deus, qui est unitas simplicissima, existendo in uno universo est 
quasi ex consequenti mediante universo in omnibus, et pluralitas rerum 
mediante uno universo in Deo.’” 


II. CRITIQUE OF THIS DOCTRINE 


Since (according to Cusa) the universe is a unity of many complete 
substances which do not lose their identity in that unity, the universe is 
an unum per accidens. Being an unum per accidens, the universe is an 
accidental, actual whole: a kind of integral whole, in which the being of 
each part is distinct from the being of the whole of which it isa part. Thus 
the universe would have the same relation to its parts that a house has 
to its parts. 

With this notion of the universe as an unum per accidens, an accidental 
actual whole, Cusa combines the notion that the universe is the supreme 
created genus. This aspect of his conception, too, stands out clearly. 
The relation of the universe to its parts is the same as that of genus to 
species: ‘‘Est enim Deus quidditas absoluta mundi seu universi; universum 
vero est ipsa quidditas contracta. Contractio dicit ad aliquid, ut ad essen- 
dum hoe vel illud.’”*» The universe is contracted into the ten predicaments, 
then into the various genera, then into species, and finally into the indivi- 
duals, which alone have actual existence: 


Est igitur universum quasi decem generalissimorum universitas, et deinde genera, 
deinde species. Et ita universalia sunt illa secundum gradus suos, quae ordine quo- 
dam naturae gradatim ante rem, quae actu ipsa contrahit, existunt.4 

Cusa explains the various aspects of the universe, genera, and species in 
exactly the same way: they precede their inferiors by an order of nature; 
they have actual existence only in the particulars; they have separated or 
abstracted being only in the mind. 

Universum enim quia non est actu nisi contracte, ita omnia universalia: Non sunt 
universalia solum entia rationis, licet non reperiantur extra singularia actu; sicut et 


linea et superficies, licet extra corpus non reperiantur, propterea non sunt entia rationis 
tantum, ented sunt in corpore sicut universalia in singularibus. Intellectus tamen 
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facit ea extra res per abstractionem esse. Quae quidem abstractio est ens rationis, 
quoniam absolutum esse eis convenire non potest.! 


This conception of the universe as the supreme created genus shows 
that Cusa has confused the notion of a potential logical whole with that 
of an actual whole. A potential or logical whole does not actually contain 
its parts, whereas an actual whole does. 

Now, in relation to its parts, the universe is an actual whole, for it 
actually contains all these parts. The universe is a whole which is actually 
composed of minerals, plants, animals, men, and angels. Since the universe 
is not one substance but a union of these many substances, it is only an 
accidental actual whole. Such a whole cannot be predicated of its parts. 
Army cannot be predicated of each soldier; house cannot be predicated 
of the walls of a house. 

The relation of genus to species, on the other hand, is that of a potential 
whole, for a genus does not contain the species actually but potentially. 
The species are not, as are the parts of a house to the house, the constituent 
elements of a genus. When species are considered as parts of a genus, 
it is not because they actually enter into the composition of the genus; 
they are said to be parts inasmuch as the genus can be actualized further 
by the various specific differences to become this or that species. A genus, 
or a predicable species, does have the notion of an actual whole in relation 
to the elements which constitute its ratio. Thus, house as an actual whole 
is intrinsically constituted by the union of walls and roof for the purpose 
of shelter. But when house is considered as an actual whole it is not pre- 
dicated of its constituent parts; a wall, roof, etc.,are not house but actual 
parts of house. When house is being considered as a potential whole, 
the consideration is not centered primarily upon the intrinsic constitution 
of house, but rather upon the various ways in which this intrinsic constitu- 
tion can be further actualized in the species. Thus, house as an actual 
whole is divided into basement, walls, and roof; house as a potential whole 
is divided into wooden house, brick house, stucco house. All that is actual 
in the notion of house — its intrinsic composition — is predicated of each 
species, for each species contains the whole of the actual constitution of 
the genus along with the further actualization of the specific difference. 
Thus a brick house contains all the intrinsic constitution of house: base- 
ment, walls, and roof, along with the further actualization that these 
parts are now made of brick. : 

Cusa has confused, then, the notions of actual and of potential whole. 
He considers the universe, the genera, and the species as actual wholes 
composed of their inferiors, and again as potential wholes which are predic- 
ated of these same inferiors. Thus the universe is first considered as an 
actual whole composed of all the creatures: its being is constituted by the 
union of these creatures; and it is then considered as a potential whole in 
relation to these same creatures: it is predicated of each and every creature 
— the stone is the universe; the vegetative soul is the universe; man is 
the universe. But since the creatures are actual parts of an actual. whole 
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— the universe — and since whole is greater than part, Cusa concludes 
that the creatures do not receive all of the perfection of the universe: 
rather they limit or contract it. In stone, the universe becomes stone; 
in the vegetative soul, the universe becomes the vegetative soul; in man, 
the universe becomes man. 

Since the universe for Cusa is both actual and potential whole in 
relation to the creatures, and since the relation of genera and species, and 
species to individuals, is the same for him as the relation of the universe 
to the creatures, genera become actual and potential wholes in relation to 
species, and species become actual and potential wholes in relation to the 
individuals. Thus genera are intrinsically constituted by the species of 
which they are predicated; they are predicated of the parts — species — 
by which they are intrinsically constituted. The same is true of species 
in relation to the individuals. 

When Cusa says that a genus becomes a species his meaning is very 
different from the traditional one. According to the traditional teaching, 
“genus becomes a species’ means that that which is imperfect — the 
genus — has now become that which is perfect — the species. For some- 
thing of the potentiality of the genus has now been actualized in the species; 
all that is actual in the genus, its constituent notes, is now in the species 
along with more perfection: that of the specific difference. When Cusa 
says that a genus is contracted into a species, he means that that which is 
perfect — the genus— has now become that which is imperfect — the 
species. There is no increase of perfection, but diminution of it, seeing 
that the species does not further actualize the genus, but contracts it or 
makes it more potential. To put it differently, the species does not have 
all the actuality of the genus, for the actuality of the genus is the sum 
total of all the perfections of all its species which constitute it as an actual 
whole. : 

This is why Cusa insists on the point that the inferiors never attain 
the actual perfection of their immediate universal: that the genera never 
achieve the perfection of the universe; the species never attain the perfec- 
tion of the genera; the individuals never reach the perfection of the species. 
Non est igitur nisi unus terminus aut specierum aut generum aut universi, qui est 
centrum, circumferentia atque connexio omnium. Et universum non evacuat ipsam 
infinitam absolute maximam Dei potentiam, ut sit simpliciter maximum terminans 
Dei potentiam. Non attingit itaque universum terminum maximitatis absolutae, 
neque genera terminum universi attingunt neque species terminum generum neque 
individua terminum specierum.. .! 

For any particular to have all the actual perfection of its immediate univer- 
sal, it would have to have the perfections of all the other particulars under 
that universal, for its immediate universal is the sum total of all the perfec- 
tions of its particulars. Hence for an individual to have the perfection 
of its species, it would have to have all the perfections of all the other 
individuals. But to be a perfect species, according to Cusa, means to have 
all the perfections of the genus. For a perfect genus there is needed the 
perfections of all the genera. To have the perfections of all the genera 
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means to have all the perfection of the universe. To have all the perfec- 
tion of the universe means to be God. The individual that is perfect in 
its species would have to be a creature that is the creator. This, for Cusa, 
is the unique prerogative of Christ.’ 

Thus, for Cusa, all created reality is but a more or less in relation to 
God who is the maximum. An individual is a more or less of a species, 
which is a more or less of a proximate genus; this in turn is but a more or 
less of a remote genus; which is a more or less of the created universe; 
which is but a more or less of God who is the maximum. Because God and 
creation are one in essence and nature, there is a universal quodlibet tn 
quolibet: all reality is each being according to the mode of that being. 

A schematic presentation of Cusa’s notion of contraction might be 
attempted in some manner like the following: 

(1) God, the Absolute. 


(2) God contracted..........................- Universe of creatures. 
(3) Universe contracted......................-Predicaments. 

(4) Predicaments contracted..................Genera. 

(5) Genera contracted As me Sa ee Species. 

(6) Species tontracted 53-5 .c5 os a ee ee es Individuals. 


Again, from his notion of contraction, which amounts to a consider- 
ation of the creatures as privations of the act that is God, we obtain a 


similar schema: 
(1) God, the Actual. 


(2) God -With privation ian con ee Universe. 

(8) Universe with privation.................. Predicaments. 
(4) Predicaments with privation.............. Genera. 

(5) Genera with privation............: ae Species. 

(6) Species with privation....................Individuals. 


The important consideration here is that we must not regard these 
hierarchies as though there were a multitude of essences, each having a 
proper place in the hierarchy. For Cusa teaches that there is only one 
ratio — the Divinity — which is predicated of the whole of reality. The 
ratio predicated of God is the same proper and formal ratio that is predic- 
ated of the creatures; the differences between God and the creatures do 
not derive from any difference in essence but from the various modes in 
which this ratio or essence is received. 


Diceris forte usum berylii praesupponere essentiam recipere magis et minus; alio quin 
per maximum pariter et minimum non videretur eius principium. 

Respondeo, quod, quamvis essentia secundum se non videatur magis et minus recipere, 
tamen secundum comparationem ad esse et actus proprios speciei magis et minus 
participat secundum dispositionem naturae recipientis.2 


Cusa admits that there are differences between God and the creatures; 
but he denies that these differences come from a diversity of ratio. All 
difference is per accidens and contingenter; for it is outside the order of essence 
and is to be explained entirely by reason of the subject, that is to say, potency. 


1 DI., III, 1-3. 
2B. 20, p.23. 
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Again, it is true that, in a certain sense, Cusa does speak of different 
essences and different natures. He does admit that the contracted essence 
of the sun is different from the contracted essence of the moon. But 
these admissions, as Cusa understands them, only mean this: the essence 
of moon and sun are really only one essence, the absolute essence of God; 
but because of the subjects involved, per accidens and contingenter they 
are unity in plurality, unity in otherness, i.e., one essence in two subjects. 
But the otherness, which arises from the subjects involved, is outside the 
order of essence. Therefore, if we regard the essence of the sun and the 
moon in themselves, i.e., apart from all subjects, we are really faced with 
the absolute unity of the divine essence. 


Quando attendis ex multitudine unitatis numerum constitui, ac quod alteritas sequitur 
multiplicationem contingenter, et advertis compositionem numeri ex unitate et alte- 
ritate, ex eodem et diverso, ex pari et impari, ex dividuo et individuo, ac quod quid- 
ditas rerum omnium exorta est, ut sit numerus divinae mentis, tunc aliqualiter attingis, 
quomodo essentiae rerum sunt incorruptibiles uti unitas, ex qua numerus, qui est 
entitas, et quomodo res sunt sic et sic ex alteritate, quae non est de essentia numeri, 
sed contingenter unitatis multiplicationem sequens. Ita quidem alteritas de nullius 
rei essentia est. Pertinet enim ad interitum alteritas, quia divisio est, ex qua cor- 
ruptio. Hine de essentia rei non est.! 


The hierarchies, then, are in truth a series of one essence only. This 
essence is considered either in the absolute state as it exists in itself — God; 
or as it exists in various subjects — the creatures. Because this one essence, 
which is predicated of all reality, is found in the perfect state in God, where- 
as in creatures it is found in various degrees of imperfection, God is the 
maximum, while creatures are only more or less. Hence, any perfection 
in the creature is only more or less, for God alone is the maximum. Thus, 
the sensible sun and moon are only more and less: God is the absolute or 
maximum sun and moon; vegetative life as found in the created order is 
only more or less, for God is absolute or maximum life; human life ‘as present 
in this world is only more or less, for God is the absolute or maximum hu- 
manity. In each and every order of perfection God alone is the absolute, 
the maximum, and the term, whereas creatures are always contractions, 
the more or less, and that which is terminated; for there is really only one 
ratio, one essence, one form for the whole of reality. Wherefore, there is 
a real guodlibet in quolibet: God is each creature in the maximum state, 
and each creature is God in the state of more or less. ‘Non est ergo aliud 
dicere ‘quodlibet esse in quolibet’ quam Deum per omnia esse in omnibus 
et omnia per omnia esse in Deo.’” 


CONCLUSION 


Such, briefly, is the doctrine of Cusa concerning the being of God and 
of the creature. Our treatment is by no means complete, — that could 
be achieved only by comparing the whole of Cusa with the entire Prima 
Pars of St. Thomas. None the less, we do feel that this essay indicates 
sufficiently the foundation of Cusa’s entire thought concerning God and 


1 M., 6, p.72. 
2 DI., II, 5, p.76. 
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the creature. This foundation, as emphasized throughout the present 
study, is Cusa’s projection into reality of the logic of the method of limits. 

We are convinced that Cusa cannot be understood apart from the 
framework of the method of limits. Whoever interprets his works as though 
he were proceeding in the natural mode, cannot but miss the perspective 
that governs the whole of Cusa’s thought — the method of limits. To 
imagine that Cusa’s notion of God as the maximum is identical with that 
of the Quarta Via of St. Thomas; to conceive of the coincidentia oppositorum 
as though it were the traditional doctrine concerning the presence in God 
of all perfection; to identify Cusa’s delineation of the creature as a more 
or less of God with the Christian conception of the creature as a participa- 
tion of God — this is to destroy Cusa’s peculiar approach to the problem 
of God and of the creature. Such an interpretation is blind to what is 
most essential and original in Cusa’s work: that he proceeds according to 
the mode of a reified method of limits. Because he has misunderstood 
the legitimate use of this method, and translated its logic into reality, 
Cusa has conceived of God both as the universal predicate of all things, 
and as a subjective possibility which has been actualized from all eternity. 
Far from safeguarding the transcendence of God, such a doctrine really 
reduces God to the level of the creature. This, as we have tried to show, 
is a necessary consequence of envisioning God as the real limit of the 
creature. It is this same misuse of the method of limits that explains both 
Cusa’s insistence that any perfection said of the creature can only be 
more or less, and his doctrine of quodlibet in quolibet. 

Much remains to be done. Cusa’s conception of man and of human 
knowledge is most important for a fuller understanding of his doctrine. 
By reifying a distinctively human mode of cognition, Cusa has, in reality, 
made man the measure of all being. Claiming a perfect adequacy between 
measure and mathematics, he suggests that all human cognition, especially 
man’s knowledge of God, is mathematical. These pivotal doctrines in 
Cusa’s thought, — his conception of man, and of human knowledge as 
mathematical — , deserve to be closely examined; this we hope to do in 
another essay. 


Vincent Martin, O.P, 
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The Nature of Man and his Historical Being 
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If man had no nature, he could have no history. Nevertheless, 
supposing one interpretation of the term “‘true being,” it may well be said 
that the true being of man is his historical being. In fact, we distinguish 
in a man what he is by virtue of being a man from what he is in view of 
what he should be: for one may be truly man without being a good man. 
If, then, by “true being” we mean what a man is in view of what he should 
be, we have to admit that this being is a strictly historical one — seeing 
that it cannot be inferred either from the nature of man or from the nature 
of this particular man. 

By the term “history”? we mean here, primarily, narratio. Historical 
personages, actions or events are, first of all, things that can be “reported”’ 
or “narrated.” It is true that these things may also reveal more or less 
rational connexions that exist among them, and that the term “history” 
also serves to designate the kind of knowledge ordained to the discovery 
of such connexions. Taken in this sense, History tends towards a certain 
universality and thus towards the estate of a “science.” And, in this 
sense, only significant facts enter into the realm of History: the kind of 
facts credited with “historical importance.” It is not with this second 
meaning of “history” that we are now concerned. Rather, taking the term 
in its more primitive sense, we call “‘historical’’ even such things — nay, 
such above all — as cannot form the object of any rationalization: the things 
that can at best be “told,” “reported,” “narrated”; in a word, things 
obscure, ineffable, incommunicable as to their essential meaning. In 
this sense, to be sure, the true being of man is an eminently historical one; 
so much so that our narratio of the events that manifest it cannot attain 
its inmost core. 

For, indeed, it is in his contingent behaviour that a man proves to be, 
or not to be, what he should be. By contingency we do not mean here 
simply the fact that his action is free, and might not have taken place; 
we call it contingent, more specifically, by reason of the circumstances 
comprising the agent himself. Socrates, Sophroniscus’ son, is waiting for 
the street-car; the children in the street are exploding crackers; he is thirsty 
(it is the day after the banquet); Xanthippe was in a good temper this 
morning (owing to a new hat, but Socrates does not know this); the sky 
is clear; the street-car arrives, crowded; Socrates, only just in time, slips 
past a motor truck rushing God knows why; and so forth. The cir- 
cumstances of our action are inexhaustible in wealth and complexity. 
Those, in particular, of which a given person in a given situation must 
take account so as to act well are, in a sense, inalienably “his,” and in- 
capable of any complete rendering or communication. Alighting from the 
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street-car, Socrates bumps into a woman loaded with parcels: eggs and 
cabbages are lying scattered about in the street. Ought he not to have 
watched his step better ? — the more so as the lady possessed very visible 
bulk. But Socrates, at the critical moment, was asking himself why 
Bergson saw in real movement an object of his “intuition of becoming.” 
Which, now, were the relevant circumstances for Socrates: the ones he 
had to think of before all else? 

Practical truth, as referred to action in a given situation, is not a 
matter of knowledge alone. If, in order to act in a reasonable manner, 
we had to know all the objective circumstances of our action, we should 
never be able either to move or to refrain from moving; nor even be able 
either to think or not to think. And accordingly, the truth of human 
behaviour consists, not in the mind’s conformity to what is, but in its 
conformity with the rectified appetite.’ We cannot infer what a man 
ought to do hic et nunc either from our speculative knowledge of the facts 
or even from moral science as such, however elaborate. The truth of an 
action resides in a type of judgment formed according to a mode of inclin- 
ation, and not merely according to a mode of cognition. That is why this 
truth is inaccessible both to mere speculative knowledge as such and to 
mere moral science as such.” Neither a just evaluation of the circums- 
tances of an action nor even one’s certitude as to what one ought to do 
hic et nunc suffice to constitute prudential truth. Over and above these, 
it is requisite for the judgment to be true that the agent should love the 
good as it is proper for him to love it and determine himself to do what 
he ought. 

In this respect, even moral science is of little usefulness for virtue: 
it cannot provide the proximate and ultimate measure of conduct. Indeed, 
as St. Thomas says,® ‘“...prudence implies more than practical science, 
for practical science only embraces moral judgments of a universal char- 
acter: for example, that fornication is evil, that theft should be shunned, 
and other similar judgments. Even where this science is present, it may 
happen that reason, in regard to a particular act, is prevented from judging 
rightly; and thus has it been said that practical science is of scant usefulness 
for virtue: even though he happens to possess this science, man may sin 

1“... Verum intellectus practici aliter accipitur quam verum intellectus specu- 
lativi, ut dicitur in VI Ethic. Nam verum intellectus speculativi accipitur per con- 
formitatem intellectus ad rem. Et quia intellectus non potest infallibihter conformari 
rebus in contingentibus, sed solum in necessariis; ideo nullus habitus speculativus 
contingentium est intellectualis virtus, sed solum est circa necessaria.—Verum autem 
intellectus practici accipitur per conformitatem ad appetitum rectum. Quae quidem 
conformitas ir necessariis locum non habet, quae voluntate humana non fiunt: sed 
solum in contingentibus quae possunt a nobis fieri, sive sint agibilia interiora, sive 
factibilia exteriora. Et ideo circa sola contingentia ponitur virtus intellectus practici: 


circa factibilia quidem, ars; circa agibilia vero, prudentia.”—St. Tuomas, Ja I Jae, 
q.57, a.5, ad 3.—In VI Ethic., lect.2. 

2“Contingit enim aliquem iudicare, uno modo per modum inelinationis: sicut 
qui habet habitum virtutis, recte iudicat de his quae sunt secundum virtutem agenda, 
inquantum ad illa inclinatur: unde et in X Ethic. dicitur quod virtuosus est mensura 
et regula actuum humanorum. Alio modo, per modum cognitionis: sicut aliquis 
instructus in scientia morali, posset iudicare de actibus virtutis, etiam si virtutem 
non haberet.”—Sr. Tuomas, Ja, q.1, a.6, ad 3 

8 Quaestto disputata de Virtutibus in communi, a.6, ad 1.—Ja ITae, q.77, a.2; 
In VII Ethic., lect.3. ; Paes 
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against virtue. It is the office of prudence to judge rightly concerning 
the particular actions as they have to be performed in the present, and 
any sin cannot but falsify this judgment.” When either speculative or 
moral science are alleged to be the proximate norm of conduct, they 
degenerate into a “system.” 

The prudential act, then, is inalienable and incommunicable. Ulti- 
mately, every man has to judge on his own count. Suppose he is follow- 
ing an advice: very well, even then he must judge it proper for him to follow 
that advice, and actually conform his conduct to his judgment; otherwise, 
he would not be performing a human act. Seen from this point of view, 
every man is alone in the midst of his fellow men. Here is the very centre, 
the innermost core of our neighbour’s behaviour — which it is strictly 
beyond our power to judge in any absolute fashion. A man may be plainly 
criminal, fairly tried, rightly judged and condemned to death. Yet, this 
judgment can never claim finality, or identity with that of the Supreme 
Judge. God alone sounds the hearts; God alone plumbs the depths of 
the mind. The gulf between the Day of the Lord and the Day of man 
cannot be bridged from this side. Neque meipsum judico—' says the 
Apostle. Correspondingly, the human narratio of a person’s actions can 
never transcend the field of appearances, no matter how much or how little 
foundation these may seem to have in reality. As for the personal or auto- 


1 Here now it is required among the dispensers, that a man be found faithful. 
But to me tt is a very small thing to be judged by you, or by man’s day; but neither do 
I judge my own self. For I am not conscious to myself of anything, yet am I not hereby 
justified; but he that judgeth me, is the Lord. Therefore judge not before the time; until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall every man have pruise from God.— 
I adCor.,1v,2. “Aut ab humano die, id est, St. Thomas explains in his Commentary 
on this passage, ab intellectu in hoe tempore judicantibus, quasi dicat: vestrum, vel 


” 


u aoe, : 
De Libero arbitrio].”—Ibid. That the ‘“judicium hominum bene de hominibus opinan- 


th ords, the man whose conduct is governed by the Day of man (i.e., the “free 
man” of the City of man, or free man in the now usual sense) and who could appeal 
to no more than the J eect of history, is, in reality, the most abject kind of slave, 
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biographical diary, it is subject to the same limitation, and is so, for the 
most part, to an even higher degree. The aspect of ‘“‘inaccessibility’’ 
of which we are speaking is not, therefore, a characteristic of the secrets 
of the heart as such; for anybody who is keeping a thing secret could as 
well communicate it if he chose to.’ 

This is the point we must bear in mind if we are to understand in 
what sense a man’s true being is radically historical — and, in the same 
time, inaccessible to the Day of man. None except the Maker of history 
could “narrate” to us the life of Peter. The “sufficient reason” of what 
happens in this world is not itself of this world; it is not ‘“‘subjectified”’ 
in the things. As seen in the particular things and the actions of which 
it is composed, the world reveals itself full of irrationality and absurdity. 
And, from this point of view, the “system” can be described as an attempt 
(or, worse, a determination) to find the sufficient reason of the world in 
the world. That is why the “system” is bent on eliminating all objective 
irrationality as at least irrelevant, and tends to impose ¢tself as a “sufficient 
reason.’ How superficial and how perverse, at the same time, such an 
outlook on the world — together with the type of action it inspires — must 
be we shall best understand in considering that the absolutely universal 
causality of God, as well as His properly divine wisdom, appear most 
strikingly in the intrinsic contingency and the inherent absurdity of the 
world: for only God is the determinate, per se cause of that, too, which in 
itself is contingent. No creature can be the per se cause of what is either 
casual or fortuitous. 

Ecclesiastes tells us what the world looks like when viewed in its own 
light. Under the sun, the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
nor bread to the wise, nor riches to the learned, nor favour to the skilful: but 
time and chance in all. [...] There are just men to whom evils happen, as 
though they had done the works of the wicked: and there are wicked men who 
are as secure as though they had done the deeds of the just.2—It is Prof. 
Bummelklotz, of all people, who strikes oil in his back yard while digging 
for water. And it was Hegel — the way had been prepared by Spinoza 
and Leibniz — who discovered in the nineteenth century, that the light 
of the Sixth Day® is actually under the sun: ‘“‘What irks and infuriates us 
is not what is, but the fact that it is not as it should be; once we know that 
it is as it must be — that is to say, not arbitrary or contingent — , we also 

1 The “‘secretum cordis’’ must not be confused with the secret “‘intentio cordis.’’ 
“Nihil mihi _conscius sum, id est, non habeo alicujus peccati mortalis conscientiam, 
secundum illud Job xxvu: Neque reprehendit me cor meum in omni vita mea.—Sed 
non in hoc justificatus sum, id est, non sufficit ad hoe, quod me justum pronunciem, 
quia ‘possunt ae peccata in me latere, quae ignoro, secundum illud Ps.: Delicta 
aed intelligit? Et Job 1x dicitur: Et si simplex fuero, hoc ipsum ignorabit anima mea... 

ut autem judicat me Dominus est, id est, ad solum Deum pertinet judicare utrum 
sim fidelis minister an non; hoc enim pertinet ad intentionem cordis, quam solus 
Deus ponderare potest, secundum illud Prov. xv1: Spirituum ponderator est Dominus. 
Et Jer. c. xvi: Pravum est cor hominis et inscrutabile, quis cognoscet illud? Ego Dominus 
probans renes et scrutans corda.”—Sr. Tuomas, In I ad Cor., loc. cit—Ia I Tae, q.100, 


a9, ¢. It is in this attitude, with its background of humility and Ho e, that th 
Christian sense of humour is ultimately rooted. a! Zz . . 


2 rx, 11; vim, 4. 


3 Viditque Deus cuncta quae fecerat: et erant valde bona. Et factum est vespere 
et mane, dies sextus.—Genesis, I, ‘ 
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recognize that it should be as it is.” And Karl Marx is even more concrete 
in applying the “sufficient reason’? — the “system’’: Socrates believes in 
immortality and Xanthippe drenches him with a pail of water “because 
the production relations are lagging behind the forces of production.”’ 
oer 

The philosophical doctrine that properly concerns the opinions 
advanced by Existentialism is not the doctrine of being; rather, it is the 
doctrine of the good. Nor do we mean, by “good,” the transcendental 
property which is convertible with being; we are referring, more parti- 
cularly, to the good that divides being.’ That division has been indicated 
already at the beginning of this paper. The good man is “good, absolutely” 
(bonus simpliciter), not by reason of his “absolute being” (esse simpliciter) 
— this, in fact, is not good except in a certain respect (bonum secundum 
quid), — but by reason of a superadditive or ultimate perfection, which 
derives from an accidental being (esse secundum quid), and in itself is separ- 
able from his “absolute being.’” Briefly, it is by reason of his virtue and 
proper ordination to his end that a man is a good man. It is only in God 
that what is being in the absolute sense is also good in the absolute sense; 
the esse stmpliciter which encloses all perfection of being is the proper of 
God, Whose essence is His being.* (It may be well to remember here 
that there can be found in God no basis for a distinction, even of reason, 
between His essence and His esse.) 


1“. Aliquid potest dici bonum et ex suo esse, et ex sua proprietate, vel habitu- 
dine superaddita; sicut dicitur aliquis homo bonus et in quantum est justus et castus, 
vel ordinatus ad beatitudinem. Ratione igitur primae bonitatis ens convertitur 
cum bono, et e converso; sed ratione secundae bonum dividit ens.’”,—Sr. THomas, 
Quaestiones disputatae de Veritate, q.21, a.2, ad 6. 


2 Sr, THomas, Ia, q.5, a.1, ad 1. 


3“. Sicut ens multiplicatur per substantiale et accidentale, sic bonitas multi- 
plicatur; sed tamen inter utrumque differt. Quia aliquid dicitur ens esse absolute 
propter suum esse substantiale, sed propter esse accidentale non dicitur esse absolute: 
unde cum geperatio sit motus ad esse; cum aliquis accipit esse substantiale, dicitur 
generari simpliciter; cum vero accipit esse accidentale, dicitur generari secundum 
quid; et similiter est de corruptione, per quam esse amittitur. De bono autem est 
e converso. Nam secundum substartialem bonitatem dicitur aliquid bonum secun- 
dum quid, secundum vero accidentalem dicitur aliquid bonum simpliciter; unde 
hominem injustum non dicimus bonum simpliciter, sed secundum quid, in quantum 
est homo; hominem vero justum dicimus simpliciter bonum. Cujus diversitatis ista 
est ratio. Nam unumquodque dicitur esse ens in quantum absolute consideratur; 
bonum vero, ut ex dictis, art.1, ad 6 argum., patet, secundum respectum ad alia, 
In seipso autem aliquid perficitur ut subsistat per essentialia principia; sed ut debito 
modo se habeat ad omnia quae sunt extra ipsum, non perficitur nisi mediantibus 
accidentibus superadditis essertiae; quia operationes quibus unum alteri conjungitur, 
ab essentia mediantibus virtutibus essentiae superadditis progrediuntur; unde absolute 
bonitatem non obtinet risi secundum quod completum est secundum substantialia 
et secundum accidentalia principia. Quidquid autem creatura perfectionis habet 
ex essentialibus et accidentalibus principiis simul conjunctis, hoc totum, Deus habet 
per unum suum esse simplex; simplex enim ¢jus essentia est ejus sapientia et justitia 
et fortitude, et omnia hujusmodi, quae in nobis sunt essentiae superaddita. Et ideo 
ipsa absoluta bonitas in Deo idem est quod ejus essentia; in nobis autem consideratur 
secundum ea quae superadduntur esse’ tiae. Et pro tanto bonitas completa vel 
absoluta in nobis et augetur et minuitur et totaliter aufertur, non autem in Deo; 
quamvis substantialis bonitas in nobis semper maneat.”—St. THOMAS, De Ver., 
q.21, a.5, e.—‘‘... Esse simpliciter acceptum, secundum quod includit in se omnem 
perfectionem essendi, praeeminet vitae et omnibus subsequentibus: sic enim ipsum 
esse praehabet in se omnia subsequentia. Et hoe modo Dionysius loquitur.—Sed 
si consideretur ipsum esse prout participatur in hac re vel in illa, quae non capiunt 
totam perfectionem essendi, sed habent esse imperfectum, sicut est esse cuiuslibet 
creaturae; sic manifestum est quod ipsum esse cum perfectione superaddita est emi- 
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It follows from the preceding that the substantial or absolute being 
of the creature is formless, as it were, by comparison with the accidental 
being which renders it good in the absolute sense. ‘In God the absolute 
goodness itself is identical with His essence; in us, however, it is to be po 
sidered according to the things which are superimposed on the essence.”’ 
If, then, by “existence” were meant that actuality which is due to the 
things “superimposed on essence’ — which determine whether or no a 
man is “good absolutely” — we should be willing to say that, simply 
speaking, essence is prior to existence; for it is not merely by reason of his 
esse simpliciter that man possesses existence thus understood. Again, it is 
by reason of this ‘‘true being” of his, dependent upon an esse secundum quid, 
that the good man grows into a truer likeness of Him ‘‘Who Is.” On the 
other hand, if, by “existence” we mean esse simpliciter,? and by “essence’’ 
that which a man is in view of what he should be —i.e., that which he be- 
comes, or is, in his actions — , we would say that existence is prior to essence: 
Socrates can be without being a good man. 

Indeed the answer to the question “To be or not to be” gives rise to 
a far more pertinent query. That we shall inescapably be, is not the 
final solution. The certainty of life beyond death leaves in our historical 
being — it is truly a being towards the death in which our lot shall be estab- 
lished once and for all — a supreme concern about the one thing necessary: 
to be good in the absolute sense. The choice is not, forthwith, between 
“to be or not to be’: it is between goodness absolute and the kind of 
absolute being which, in itself, may as well as not be superfluous, expendible, 
and destined for the refuse-heap — de trop, as one writer puts it. For the 
“absolute being’’ of a rational creature confirmed in evil is a being de trop, 
seeing that for him, at any rate, it would be better not to exist.? What 
may be de trop for man is, indeed, his esse simplicrter. 
nentius. Unde et Dionysius ibidem dicit quod viventia sunt meliora existentibus, 
et intelligentia viventibus.”—Ja IJae, q.2, a.5, ad 2.—‘. . .Quia finis respondet prin- 
cipio, ex illa ratione probatur quod ultimus finis est primum principium essendi, in 
quo est omnis essendi perfectio: cuius similitudinem appetunt, secundum suam pro- 
portionem, quaedam quidem secundum esse tantum, quaedam secundum esse vivens, 
quaedam secundum esse vivens et intelligens et beatum.’”’—Ibid., ad 3. For this 
meaning of ‘‘esse’’—‘‘principaliter esse et vivere’—see AnisToTir, Ethics, I, chap.6 
(St. THomas, lect.10); IX, chap.9 (lect.10-11). 

1 Supra, p.275, n.3. 

. 2 There is, of course, a sense in which even the absolute being of a man is an 
historical one, since natural improbability, further augmented by chance and fortune, 
renders his very coming-to-be quite ie Geleanenee and irrational] in the same measure. 
When we view it in the light of created causes alone, the generation of this individual 
in particular is so unlikely as to verge on the impossible. Even within the relatively 
narrow margin of the proximate possibilities just before conception, his chance is 
but one out of a quarter-billion. As we recede into the past and look forward, the 
unlikeliness spirals out into an increasing improbability interwoven with chance and 
fortune. Hence, if nature intended this individual, she would be like the man who 
takes a bath so that the sun might be eclipsed. (Aristotin, Phys., II, chap.6, 197b25. 
—‘Natura enim intendit generare hominem, non hunc hominem; nisi inquantum homo 
non potest esse, nisi sit hic homo.” Sr. Tuomas, Quaestio disputata de Anima, a.18, ¢.) 
This individual, to be sure, is a work of nature, at least as to his substantial being. 
But originally he was no more intended than was the fact that this particular frag- 
ment of birdshot should down the duck — in fact considerably less so. Although 
the generation of Socrates Jr. is ultimately a natural event, his already very tenuous 
Bete could only materialize owing to a strictly fortuitous event. It was quite 

y chance that Socrates first met Xanthippe. : 


3 “.,.Non esse dupliciter potest considerari. Uno modo secundum se: et sic 
nullo modo potest esse appetibile, cum non habeat aliquam rationem boni, sed sit 
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In the final analysis, this problem of existence — of true being, of 
historical being — is a moral and personal one: its solution lies, not in any 
science as such but in our conduct.!. No amount of speculative, nor even 
of practical doctrine, whether natural or supernatural, can make a man 
to be as he should be. Yet that is what many critics demand as an essential 
condition of true doctrine. It has been said that the demonstrations of 
God’s existence and of the immortality of our soul — some have included 
Faith as well— could hardly be certain unless they irresistibly compel 
one to pursue the good and to be a saint, as if such knowledge had to be 
practical truth and thus constitute prudential judgments. Whoever seeks 
a doctrine that is to be “existential” in this sense is on the road to despair. 


CHARLES Dr Konincx. 


ura boni privatio. Alio modo potest considerari inquantum est ablativum poenalis 
at io eRe iee et sic non esse accipit rationem boni. Carere enim malo est quod- 
dam bonum, ut dicit Philosophus in V Ethic., cap. 1; et per hunc modum melius est 
damnatis non esse quam miseros esse. Unde Mattn. xxvi, 24, dicitur: Bonum 
erat ei, si natus non fuisset homo ille; et Hier. xx, super illud, Maledicta dies in qua 
natus sum etc. dicit Glossa Hieronymi, ibi: ‘‘Melius est non subsistere quam male 
subsistere.” Et secundum hoe damnati possunt praeeligere non esse, secundum 
deliberativam rationem.”—Sr. Tuomas, In IV Sententiarum, 4.50, q.2, a.1, sol.3,— 
In Matth. 26.24.—Corneuius A Lapipn, In Ecclesiasten, oo = : 
1“. .,Homo non dicitur bonus simpliciter ex eo quod est in parte bonus, se 
eX 60 eee totum est bonus: quod quidem contingit per bonitatem. soles 
tatis. Nam voluntas imperat actibus omnium potentiarum humanarum. Quo 
provenit ex hoc quod quilibet actus est bonum suae potertiae; unde solus Hee 
esse bonus homo simpliciter qui habet bonam voluntatem. Ille autem qui habet 
bonitatem secundum aliquam potentiam, non praesupposita bona voluntate, dicitur 
bonus secundum quod habet bonum visum et auditum, aut est bene videns et audiens. 
Et sic patet, quod ex eo quod homo habet scientiam, non dicitur bonus scuplote 
bonus secundum intellectum, vel bene intelligens; et similiter est de arte, et ze 
aliis hujusmodi habitibus.’”—Sr. Tuomas, Quaest. disp. de Virt. in comm., a.7, ad2. 
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